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Preface 


While social problems provide laboratory materials for use by today’s 
students of society, these problems are nevertheless real problems with 
which the practicing members of society must somehow cope. Major 
Social Problems, Third Edition, is structured upon this premise. In the 
following pages will be found more than a traditional analytic investiga- 
tion, utilizing modem theory and research, Each analysis of the nature, 
dimensions, and causes of a major social problem is followed directly 
by a chapter devoted to meeting the problem in terms of deliberate social 
action in which communities are (or could be) engaged toward mitiga- 
tion of that problem. 

No textbook is completely objective. Major Social Problems seeks 
to acknowledge the inveterate subjectivity of a textbook by deliberately 
accenting the appearance of works by various well-known authors in 
the literature of social problems. Included in these adaptations are 
representative pieces of research, excerpts from theoretical analyses, and 
landmark public documents, as well as expressions of opinion on issues 
having a strong controversial flavor. 

There exists a dense web of relationships among the phenomena we 
somewhat arbitrarily designate as discrete social problems. The present 
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edition attempts to correlate these relationships by means of a system 
of cross references that appear at strategic points throughout the book. 
These references refer to treatment in depth elsewhere in the book of a 
subject which is also germane to the problem at hand. The reader is 
encouraged to use the cross reference system to quickly review some 
past material that is again pertinent, or to sample future material that 
can add further depth to a particular discussion. A Chart of Cross 
References appears on pages x and xi and permits the related strands of 
each major problem under discussion to be followed in a comprehensive 
manner, 


The model for Major Social Problems was first published in 1959 by 
Gertrude Selznick and myself. A second edition appeared in 1964, The 
current version is shaped by the massive changes which have taken place 
in American society in recent years. These changes were indeed so ex- 
tensive that unusually heavy alterations and additions became manda- 
tory in the present edition. Gertrude Selznick could not participate in 
this transformation, but her talent and inimitable acuity are built into 
the foundations of this text. 


Earl Raab 
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Thus, the basic treatment of poverty is found in Chapters 2 and 3. But the re- 
lationship of other subjects, such as race, to poverty is treated following the 
pages or throughout the chapters indicated above. 
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Social Problems: A 
Citizens’ Approach 


What Are Social Problems? 


There is surely no adult American who does not realize that we are 
living through a period of dazzling social change and sharp social con- 
flict. These two phenomena—change and conflict—are, of course, 
closely related. Change can create conflict; conflict can create change. 
This spiral of interaction has shaken the country so violently during the 
1960s and 1970s that these years have generally been considered one of 
the periods of great national crisis, rivaling or exceeding the Depression 
of the 1930s and the Civil War of the 1860s. 

It is a period in which the term revolution has had wide currency, 
for example, “Civil Rights Revolution ... Black Revolution... 
Youth Revolution . . . Sexual Revolution.” These phrases are descrip- 
tive of the sharp spiral of change and conflict, a spiral dramatized by the 
development of such protest “movements” as the Peace Movement and 
the Women’s Liberation Movement, the Gay Liberation Movement and 
the Ecology Movement. There has been wide discussion of a “New 
Consciousness” and repeated demands for “reordering national prior- 
ities” and “turning the society around.” At the same time there has been 
resistance to change, and heightening frustration about how to effect 
change and about the possibility of ameliorating conflict. A study of 
American attitudes in 1971 concluded that “traditional optimism about 
the nation’s steady progress has faltered. The average American feels 
that the United States has slid backwards over the past five years.” 
Almost half of the nation felt that the unrest was likely to lead to “a real 
breakdown.” But, paradoxically, the average American had high hopes 
for the future in terms of his personal aspirations." 

This ferment and confusion have revolved around a series of identi- 
fiable social problems that are entangled in a symbiotic network, one 
problem affecting the other, and all intensifying together. But these 
problems also have separate identities and characteristics, They are not 
new problems for the American society, although they rose to a new 
peak of urgency in the late 1960s. Their roots, individually and collec- 
tively, stretch back into American and world history, And they all have 
certain common properties that are related to the spiral of change and 
conflict. 

First of all, social problems are primarily problems in relationships 
among people. Consider community problems as an example. All com- 
munity problems are not necessarily social problems. An agricultural 
area may be severely stricken by drought; the farmers have a serious 
problem, but the drought does not in itself constitute a social problem. 
When the question is raised of how the more fortunate members of the 
community should assist those stricken, then the problem acquires a 
social dimension. It becomes a matter of the kind of relationships that 
members of the community have established or should establish among 
themselves. 
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Whenever people live together, they must establish firm relation- 
ships among themselves in order that each individual may know what is 
expected of him and what he can expect from others. In our society one 
man is expected not to hit another except for certain well-defined rea- 
sons. People are expected not to steal from one another. Every man is 
expected to assume certain responsibilities in the presence of commu- 
nity danger. Parents are expected to support their minor children, and 
children their aged parents. If the subordination of blacks is an ac- 
cepted value in the community, the day-to-day relationships between 
whites and blacks will shape themselves accordingly. The rules of rela- 
tionship that guide the behavior of individuals toward one another are 
intimately related to prevailing values. Some rules are simply part of the 
norms, or common ways, of the community; for example, we are ex- 
pected to be respectful to the aged. Other rules, however, are formal- 
ized at law; for instance, theft is a crime against the state. 

Social problems are distinctively those problems that concern the 
rules of relationship, formal or informal, which the people of a society 
establish among themselves. However, not all problems in relationships 
are elected to the order of social problems. A social problem exists (1) 
where prevailing relationships among some people frustrate the impor- 
tant personal goals of a substantial number of other people, and (2) 
where organized society appears to be seriously threatened by an 
inability to order relationships among its own people. 

1. Social problems concern the basic aspirations of many people. A 
community has a social problem when relationships among people 
either fail to meet or interfere with the important personal goals and 
aspirations of a substantial number of its members. This is not a matter 
of what these aspirations should be but of what they are in fact. Until 
an aspiration for freedom was kindled among slaves, slavery was not a 
social problem, even though it was indeed considered a moral problem 
by some and may have been recognized as a potential social problem. 
Today, in some of the underdeveloped areas in the world the foremost 
aspirations of the people are for food, shelter, and medical care, for 
these they perceive as the most pressing aspects of their degradation. As 
a rule, they are not clamoring for the refinements of democracy, such as 
freedom of expression, a free press, and freedom to congregate. Censor- 
ship, for example, is not perceived as an acute social problem. In time, 
however, it may come to this, when the more immediate problems have 
been ameliorated. 

To get back to the United States, the problem of group prejudice 
did not come into focus until minority-group aspirations for equal 
opportunity emerged and developed. At first, the desire to strike the 
chains of slavery was the primary concern of the black people and of 
those who had aspirations for the black people. There was no serious 
expression of concern about housing discrimination that, once they were 
freed, would have prevented them from moving into more desirable 
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(i.e., white) neighborhoods, Once they were “freed,” however, and once 
the economic and educational condition of the black population began 
to improve, both the aspiration for and the possibility of better housing 
became real, and this new aspect of the social problem of group preju- 
dice was, in a sense, created. 

The absence of social problems is not necessarily the mark of an 
ideal society, at least not as measured by our prevailing moral value. 
Nor does the intensification of social problems necessarily signify that a 
society is moving in a backward direction. The contrary may indeed be 
true. A society such as Communist China, which regulates change, 
tends almost by definition to have fewer social problems. In a changing 
society, such as that in America, the existence of social problems may be 
symptoms of progress, of a change for the better. 

2. Social problems concern the basic order of society. A social prob- 
lem exists when organized society's ability to order relationships among 
people seems to be failing—when its institutions are faltering, its laws 
are flouted, the transmission of its values from one generation to the 
next is breaking down, and the framework of social expectations is being 
shaken. The widespread contemporary concern with juvenile delin- 
quency, for example, is only partly that delinquency is the doorway to 
crime or is a threat to personal safety and property. It is also a fear that 
society is failing to transmit positive social values to its youth. This 
failure is seen as a symptom of society's increasing inability to impose 
an orderly pattern of relationships upon its members; it is seen, in other 
words, as a breakdown in society itself. 

The breakdown of the social order and the frustration of individual 
aspirations are not unrelated. If individuals are continually frustrated, 
they feel themselves in conflict with the prevailing rules and exert 
pressure on the traditional order of things. On the other hand, the 
failure of society to transmit positive values often results in individual 
unhappiness and disorientation, as in delinquency, Nevertheless, the 
difference is significant: In the one case, the existence of the social 
problem is measured by the extent of personal dissatisfaction involved; 
in the other case, the existence of the social problem is measured by the 
breakdown of the rules and machinery of society. i 


Measuring Social Problems Objectively 


A social problem, then, is any social situation that makes a substantial 
number of people unhappy or that seems to threaten society's ability to 
keep house. But it is not easy to measure either condition precisely. 
Facts and figures are often not available—and even when they are, they 
require careful assessment. f ‘ 


The most obvious technique for measuring the seriousness of a 


social problem would seem to be a numerical count of the number of 
people who are affected. How many heroin addicts are there? How 
many criminals? How many people are in mental hospitals? How many 
incidents of racial, religious, or sexual discrimination occur? How many 
people live below the poverty line? But statistical measurement is only a 
tool, and sometimes a treacherous one. The mere use of numbers often 
gives the dangerous impression of mathematical precision where none 
exists. 

First of all, the reliability of statistical data is often questionable. 
In measuring social behavior, any presumption of precision usually 
breaks down at the first step—the collection of data. How many juvenile 
delinquents are there? The semiannual Uniform Crime Reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have been a main source of statistics on 
this subject. These statistics rely on reports of arrests by police chiefs 
around the nation, but many communities are not included in these 
reports, and among those that are included there are widely varying 
reporting procedures, In addition, legal criteria of delinquency vary 
from state to state. In some states a child may be judged delinquent for 
playing on the railroad tracks, while in other states this is not a violation 
of the law. In some states no one over the age of 16 can be categorized 
as delinquent; in other states, under certain circumstances, any offender 
under 21 is classified as a delinquent. No compilation of statistics 
brought together under such conditions can be considered precise. 
Many other social problems are even more difficult to measure accu- 
rately because data-collecting procedures are even less uniformly orga- 
nized, How many victims of drug abuse are there? The various law- 
enforcement agencies can count the number who have been arrested for 
drug abuse. The various health agencies, with their highly diverse 
reporting procedures, can report how many they treat. The rest is 
guesswork. 

In any effort to evaluate the seriousness of a social problem, the 
interpretation of raw statistical data must be further qualified by a 
careful definition of terms. How many delinquents are there? There are 
habitual delinquents, and there are those who commit one or two delin- 
quent acts and no more. Both kinds of delinquents are usually included 
in the overall statistics, but their significance for the social problem of 
delinquency may be quite different. 

And “drug abuse” is an even more imprecise umbrella term. The use 
of narcotics, such as heroin, often has a different significance than the 
use of barbiturates or amphetamines, for example. And the problem of 
the habitual user is different from that of the episodic user. 

Where an attempt is made to measure attitudes—for example, atti- 
tudes toward blacks—pitfalls are multiplied. One of the difficulties is 
that no attitude test can with assurance estimate the difference between 
what a person says he will do and what he actually will do or between 
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what a person says he thinks and what he does think. One study found 
that a number of people who said they would not purchase from a black 
salesclerk in fact did so, both before and after answering the question. 

These cautions by no means exhaust the hazards that lie in the use 
of statistics; they merely demonstrate the initial problems of measure- 
ment. Even when soundly gathered, statistics may still be put to mis- 
chievous, inappropriate, or mistaken use. By themselves, figures tell very 
little; statistical data must always be interpreted in the light of other 
knowledge. For example, more men than women tend to be admitted to 
mental hospitals. We cannot legitimately conclude from this that more 
men than women are mentally ill. From what we know of the different 
occupational roles of men and women in our society, it is plausible that 
a woman who is mentally ill is more likely than a man to be taken care 
of in the home. Delinquency statistics indicate that girls are more often 
adjudged delinquent for sexual dereliction than for theft, while for boys 
the opposite is true. We cannot therefore conclude that girls are more 
prone than boys to engage in prohibited sexual activity, On the basis of 
what we know about prevailing morality, we are better advised to 
assume that different standards of delinquency are applied to girls than 
to boys. 

However, to the extent that statistics have been procured by un- 
biased and sound technical methods, they are useful and can serve as 
important cues. Although they do not in themselves define the nature or 
seriousness of the problem, the overall statistics on delinquency indicate 
the probable existence of a problem. If available juvenile court statistics 
indicate that a half-million boys and girls are brought to the attention of 
the courts each year, this may not tell us much about these boys and 
girls or how many children really are “out of social control.” But we can 
be assured that some problem or set of problems is affecting enough 
people to be worthy of further and careful investigation. 


Measuring Social Problems Subjectively 


The critical measurement of the seriousness of a social problem is more 
often based on value judgments than on statistics, Even though they 
‘involve relatively few people, homicide and deviant sexual behavior are 
nevertheless often considered especially serious social problems because 
their very existence is an affront and a threat to some of our society's 
most hallowed rules. The sheer numbers of people whose fundamental 
aspirations are involved are enough to make prejudice a major social 
problem, but recognition of prejudice as a social problem is also shaped 
by the feeling that some critical values of our society are at stake. At 
issue is the ability of our society to create a social order that will realize 
and fulfill its ideals of equality, Similar considerations apply in the case 
of the aged. What is presently making old age a social problem is not 


only the sheer number of people involved but the conviction that the 
loneliness and indigence of some of our aging population represent a 
moral failure of industrial urban society. 

Although the number of people directly affected is always a factor, 
it is not always the ultimate criterion by which the seriousness of a 
social problem is measured, A social problem is also a serious one if it 
represents a failure on the part of the social order to realize the values to 
which it is committed. 


Causation 


What causes a given social problem? Every parlor sociologist seems to 
have an answer, and most of them are probably right to one degree or 
another. For example, what causes those diseases that are carried by 
rats? Certainly the bacteria—but also the bacteria-bearing fleas the rats 
carry, the unsanitary conditions that allow the rats to breed in quantity, 
the poverty that spawns the breeding places, and the society that per- 
mits the poverty. The bacteria are just the final link in the long causal 
chain. There is a multiplicity of “causes.” 

However, the analogy between physical disease and social problems 
breaks down at one important point. There is no single, ultimate factor 
in the genesis of social problems corresponding to bacteria. In social 
problems the causative factors appear to be many and diverse, and the 
relations among them are often unclear and unpredictable. In our 
attempts to understand social problems, we do not concentrate on a 
single, specific cause but investigate instead the broad causal context in 
which a particular problem arises, The analogy to physical disease is 
useful only to the extent that it dramatizes the fact that many causal 
conditions bear upon each other in the genesis of social problems. 

A detailed analysis of causal factors must therefore be made in 
each case. However, there are three major avenues of approach to the 
understanding of social problems: (1) the historical, which emphasizes 
the broad social changes that have occurred and are occurring in 
modern society, (2) the sociological, which usually emphasizes the total 
disorganization or reorganization accompanying these changes, and (3) 
the psychological, which emphasizes the personality factors in social 
problems. 


Major Social Changes: The Historical 


The nature of our major social problems is inexorably tied to the 
changes that have been occurring in Western society for the past cen- 
tury. These changes have unsettled old and traditional social patterns 
and have altered the perspectives and aspirations of many people. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Men once made their livelihood with their hands and with hand tools, 
largely in the fields and sometimes in small shops. On farms and even in 
handicrafts the family tended to be a working unit. With the invention 
of power machinery, factories developed and virtually supplanted the 
family as a productive economic unit. Goods were produced in quan- 
tities formerly undreamed of by the people of the world. For most 
Americans daily living conditions changed radically over a relatively 
short span of time. 

In 1910, for example, factory production workers earned about 20 
cents an hour; in 1970 they were earning well over $3 an hour. In 1910 
the average workweek for production workers was over 50 hours; in 
1970 the average workweek was less than 40 hours. Working an average 
workweek in 1910, the worker brought home a paycheck of about $10. 
Working an average workweek in 1970, the worker brought home a 
paycheck of about $134. Income has risen thirteenfold, while the cost of 
living has risen less than fourfold. In other words, the production 
worker was able to purchase at least three times as many goods and 
services as he could in 1910, and in the bargain have an extra 11 hours 
of leisure time? This trend was not even. Between 1969 and 1970, for 
example, the money wages of the production worker increased by 6 
percent, but his actual purchasing power dropped by one-half of 1 
percent, Nevertheless, in 1970 his real purchasing power income was 14 
percent higher than it had been in 1960, Average income also does not 
take into account the straits of those who are well under the average. In 
1970, when the average hourly earnings of all manufacturing workers 
was $3.12, about 10 percent of those workers were earning less than 
$1.95 an hour.‘ It is not that there had been a marked trend toward 
equalizing individual income, but rather that everyone's purchasing 
power, on the average, had risen significantly during this period. 

Increased national wealth, real wages, and leisure time have been 
largely the result of mass production methods, mechanization and 
automation. The individual steelworker's output today in a 40-hour 
week is three times that of his grandfather in a 70-hour week. Since 1910 
the output per man-hour in manufacturing industries has increased by 
sixfold.® 

In the nation’s manufacturing industries between 1950 and 1970, 
production more than doubled, while the total number of workers in 
those industries increased by only about a third.* 

New industrial methods have raised per capita wealth potential, but 
they have also created new problems of economic adjustment. Produc- 
tion workers are for the first time outnumbered by clerical and service 
employees, although automation in the form of electronic calculating 
machines has also reduced the number of clerical jobs. 

Industrialization historically led to the mass migration of men from 
farm and shop to large industry or to large-scale commercial enterprise 
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Figure 1.1. Farmers and farm workers as proportion of labor force, 1820-1970 
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Source: Adapted from U.S, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
U.S., 1957 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office), p. 195; 1961, 
p. 203; 1970, p. 226; 1971, p. 211. 


attached to industry. Farm population dropped drastically, the decrease 
being accelerated by the mechanization of the farm itself (Figure 11). 
Between 1940 and 1970 the farm population dropped to a third of what 
it had been at the beginning of that period, while farm production 
almost doubled. During that same period the number of farms in the 
nation halved, although about the same amount of acreage stayed in 
production, and farmer output per man-hour more than quadrupled. 
Farming itself was becoming automated big business. 

Motor vehicle, steel, and aircraft production are the three industries 
that employ the largest number of American workers. In each of these 
industries, more than half of the employees are employed by four 
companies. 


POPULATION CHANGES 

The changing standards of living affected the population patterns of 
America, as they did in the rest of the Western world. The death rate in 
America plunged as a result of greater wealth, better living conditions, 
and medical advances, The American death rate in 1900 was about 17 
per 1000 population; in 1970 it was about 9. Between 1920 and 1970 life 
expectancy rose from 54 to about 70 years of age. At the same time, 
industrial America attracted and was able to absorb large numbers of 
immigrants from other countries of the world. 

But despite the lowered death rate and the large number of immi- 
grants, the rate of population increase declined over the years with some 
fluctuation. The birthrate dropped. This decrease in reproduction rate 
was characteristic of the industrialized nations of the West. As stand- 
ards of living improved and urbanization advanced, family size dimin- 
ished. Table 1.1 shows the continuing relation between education, 
always an index of economic position, and family size. This “normal” 
decrease in population growth was accentuated during the decade of 
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Table 1.1. Average number of children born to married 
women aged 15—44, according to education, 1969 


Years of School Completed Number of Children 
College graduates 18 
High school graduates 2.3 
Elementary school graduates 3.2 
Less than 8 years 3.4 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1972 ( Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 53. 


the Great Depression, 1930-1940. The fact that immigration almost 
came to a standstill at this time accounted for the dramatic nature of 
this drop. But the birthrate was continuing to drop as well. The rapid 
rise in birthrate immediately after World War II has often been de- 
scribed as a temporary “catching up.” However, the birthrate has begun 
to drop again.” 

Changing rates of population growth reshuffle the age distribution 
of the population in a variety of possible combinations. When the death 
rate is dropping and the birth rate is fairly constant, there is a bulge in 
the proportion of both the aged and the young: people live longer and 
swell the ranks of the aged, and the drop in infant mortality, which is 
usually sharp, creates a larger youth population as well. However, as the 
infant mortality rate begins to level off and the birthrate begins to drop, 
the main population growth occurs at the higher age levels. This pattern 
roughly characterized modern America before World War II. Between 
1930 and 1940 the percentage of the population 65 and over increased 
from 6 percent to 7 percent. In the same period the percentage of 
population under 5 decreased from 9 percent to 8 percent. 

When the birthrate turns up, then the bulge again tends to appear 
at both ends of the population scale. The youth sector of the population 
grows, but the accretion at the upper end of the scale continues as well. 
Thus the percentage of population under 5 increased from 8 percent in 
1940 to 11 percent in 1960; while the population aged 65 and over 
increased from 7 percent to 9 percent. Then, while the birthrate 
dropped, the phenomenal postwar “baby crop” grew older. By 1970 the 
percentage of population under 5 had dropped, the percentage 15 years 
of age had risen, and the percentage aged 65 and over continued to rise 
to 10 percent. 

The age patterns of the population set the stage for many special 
social problems. The aging population is cut off from economically 
productive activities in an industrialized society. The youth population 
is growing at the same time that it is also being cut off from economi- 
cally productive roles. Automation and the decreasing demand for 
unskilled labor make many youths unemployable. Special tasks are thus 
set for the schools, which are faced not only with demands for physical 
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expansion but also with the problem of meeting the needs of unemploy- 
able youths. The failure of many of these older youths to find a role and 
status not provided for them either by school or by the economy is 
patently a source of many social problems. 


URBANIZATION 


Industry concentrated in the cities, where power, transportation, and an 
ample supply of labor were available. From the farms and from the 
small towns streamed more and more people to fill the needs of industry 
and commerce. This movement increased with the declining need for 
manpower on the farms. 

In 1790 only about 5 percent of the American people lived in areas 
defined by the Bureau of the Census as urban, that is, in incorporated 
cities having a population of 2500 or more. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century about 15 percent of our people lived in urban areas. At 
the turn of the century about 40 percent, and by 1970 some two-thirds 
of the people were urban dwellers by this definition. 

Not only did the number of urban places increase from about 200 to 
about 4000 between the mid-nineteenth and the mid-twentieth cen- 
turies, but the size of individual cities grew apace as the populations 
poured in from the rural areas. Then, after World War II, while the 
larger central cities continued to grow somewhat, a dramatic population 
movement began from the central cities to their satellite metropolitan 
surburbs. 

The population in metropolitan districts surrounding the central 
cities still lives in highly urbanized areas, however. The slums character- 
istic of the central cities are largely absent, but the basic conditions of 
urban life, such as concentrated population, relatively small living units, 
and a variety of recreational channels outside the family, prevail. The 
movement away from the central cities has left behind a concentration 
of those in the lowest economic levels. Moreover, the movement into the 
central cities, especially in the North and West, has largely been a 
movement of nonwhites. The economic, social, and racial problems of 
the central cities have thus become intensified. 


MOBILITY 

With the advent of industrialization and urbanization came an increase 
in geographical mobility. Many people do not live out their lives in the 
town or region where they were born and where their families have 
lived for generations before them, near their families and with friends 
and neighbors with whom they have been reared. In the 1970s, for 
example, about 20 out of every 100 Americans moved their residence 
each year, about 3 changing counties and about 3 changing states. But 
more significantly, the daily mobility of the American has increased, as 
suggested by Figure 1.2, comparing passenger miles traveled between 
1916 and 1969. 
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Figure. 1.2. Intercity passenger miles traveled per capita, 1916 and 1970 
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Source: Adapted from J. Frederic Dewhurst et al., America’s Need and 
Resources ( New York: Twentieth Century Fund), p. 261; Statistical Abstract of 
the U.S., 1972, p. 536. 


The American population has always been on the move—from 
abroad to America, from one section of the country to another, from 
farm and town to city. In the cities themselves people move even more 
freely, if only from one district to another, often pressed by new waves 
of migration to the city. New modes of transportation have accelerated 
this mobility and have made it easier to move across long distances. The 
automobile has become a staple of the American family, and there is 
less need to have friends, church, recreation, or other interests in the 
neighborhood in which one lives. 

One result of industrialization was greater social mobility, so that 
occupational levels were no longer rigidly fixed from one generation to 
another., 

By 1910, according to one community study," only 34 percent of the 
children of fathers in unskilled jobs were themselves in unskilled jobs. 
But from 1910 to 1940 the percentage of unskilled jobs in the economy 
(laborers and farm laborers) dropped from 26 percent to 16 percent; 
and in the next generation, by 1970, the percentage of unskilled jobs 
dropped to 9 percent. Meanwhile the percentage of white-collar jobs 
during that two-generation span more than doubled, and the percentage 
of professional and technical jobs tripled.’ The movement from one 
occupational level to another was often a movement from one social 
climate to another. 


HETEROGENEITY 


Modern urban life is characterized not only by mass aggregations of 
people but also by heterogeneity of their backgrounds and traditions. 
To begin with, the United States is an immigrant country. About one- 
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Table 1.2. Immigration to the United 
States from selected countries, 1820-1970 


Country Immigrants 
of Origin (millions ) 
Germany? 6.9 
Austria-Hungary 4.3 

Great Britain 4.8 
Ireland 4.7 

Italy 5.2 
Sweden 1.3 
Russia 3.3 
Canada 4.0 
Mexico 1.6 


a 1938-1945, Austria included with Germany; 1899-1919, Poland included with 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and USSR. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1972, p. 92. 


third of its population increase between 1820 and 1920 was accounted 
for by immigrants who came from every country of the world. Ten 
different countries have contributed at least a million immigrants apiece 
to the population (see Table 1.2). America’s urban society was shaped 
in many ways by the more than 23 million immigrants who settled 
mainly in the cities between 1880 and 1920. An immigration ceiling has 
been in effect since 1920, restricting entry to a current average of about 
a quarter of a million a year. But almost one-fourth of the American 
population is still either foreign-born or of foreign parentage. 

A significant result of the increasing concentration of population in 
the cities has been a corresponding multiplication of contact among 
people of different ethnic, religious, racial, and cultural backgrounds. In 
the school, in the community, often in the neighborhood, the child is 
more likely to brush up against ideas, customs, and traditions that differ 
from those in his own home. The modern city is an open marketplace of 
traditions. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHANGE 


The experience of rapid and visible change brought with it both a sense 
of change and an expectation of change. The breaking of tradition 
became less and less of a shock. Rapid advances in technology and 
science, creating new frontiers of knowledge, buttressed this expectancy 
of change and new ideas. The modern population fully expects with 
each morning's newspaper the discovery of new ideas that will set old 
ideas aside. The concentration of people in urban areas has been a 
factor in this changing outlook, as has their mobility. Never before have 
men made so many different contacts with so many different kinds of 
people, different traditions, and different ideas and customs. Never has 
there been such open competition among ways of life. 
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These are the historical changes that have taken place within the 
last century. As defined earlier, social problems exist when society is 
seriously threatened by an inability to order relationships among people 
or when it frustrates the important aspirations of many. How have these 
historical changes operated to create these conditions in modern so- 


ciety? 


Social Disorganization 


Society's inability to order relationships among people is often explained 
as the result of social disorganization. The word society connotes orga- 
nization. A society is more than a mass of individuals; it is the organiza- 
tion of these individuals into some order. This order depends not on 
police power but on the common acceptance of certain rules of relation- 
ship among people. There are two major ways in which acceptance of 
prevailing rules of relationship is undermined: through the breakdown 
of traditional social groups, such as the family, and through a develop- 
ing conflict between rules and aspirations. 


BREAKDOWN OF TRADITIONAL GROUPS 


People tend to absorb the values, the aspirations, and the rules of social 
behavior of the groups and institutions to which they belong. The 
ability of these groups and institutions to transmit their values and 
traditions depends directly on their ability to command respect and 
allegiance. Social disorganization refers primarily to the weakening of 
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the groups and institutions in society which traditionally transmit its 
official values, such as the family, the school, the church, the commu- 
nity, and the law. The family, for example, is no longer the cohesive unit 
that it once was. The urban family is not tied together in a common 
economic enterprise, as was the traditional farm family, nor are its 
members as dependent on one another for entertainment or social 
companionship. 

These institutions have lost some of their functional importance for 
their members and therefore some of their ability to bind their members 
together. They no longer claim the same allegiance and loyalty or sense 
of identification. As a result, they are no longer effective means of social 
control, of transmitting social values, such as they once were. 

If, hypothetically, all the traditional sources of value in society are 
becoming weaker and are without adequate substitutes, then society's 
transmission of its official or dominant values is no longer organized but 
rather is becoming chaotic and haphazard. Social disorganization, the 
descriptive term primarily applied to the breakdown of these traditional 
groups and institutions in society at large or in some particular area of 
society, is a basic causal approach to many social problems, such as 
delinquency and crime. 


CONFLICT OF RULES AND ASPIRATIONS 


When the traditional groups in society begin to lose their function for 
and the allegiance of group members, their ability to transmit their 
values is impaired. Likewise, when the values residing in these groups 
are somehow questioned or weakened for group members, the ability of 
the groups to hold that allegiance is also impaired. Changing aspirations 
may subject some of the old rules of society to strain. Society is faced 
with the necessity of maintaining some of its basic rules of conduct in 
the face of these new aspirations; the child who has a heightened desire 
for material gain will still not steal if he has effectively absorbed the 
values that keep such a desire under social control, But society is also 
faced with the necessity of changing some of its rules of relationship to 
fit new aspirations, The growing desire of older people to receive inde- 
pendent financial support in their retirement years from the government 
as a “right” is not only the result of the growing inability of the family to 
support its older members; it also stems from the fact that this desire 
has become more firm and widespread. An adjustment between tradi- 
tional rules of responsibility for older citizens and the modern aspira- 
tions of that age group becomes necessary. The absence of such an 
adjustment on a substantial scale constitutes a social problem. 

Society’s need to adjust its rules to changing aspirations is most 
clear and dramatic when the changing aspirations of one group in 
society come into conflict with the aspirations of another group. This 
occurs, for example, when a traditionally subordinate group in society 
begins actively to aspire to the values of the traditionally and deter- 
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minedly dominant group. Take the case of a black girl who enters a 
restaurant where the only available seat is next to a white girl. If both 
girls have learned well the traditional rules that have prevailed in parts 
of our society, then the black girl will not expect to sit next to the white 
girl and will not attempt to do so. However, if the aspirations of the 
black girl have advanced beyond this traditional rule, to which the 
white girl still subscribes, then there will be trouble, or at least tension, 
uneasiness, and dissatisfaction. 

The social problems that flow from changing aspirations have a 
different quality from those that flow from society's failure to transmit 
values. The conflict between traditional rules and new aspirations is 
often a normal and healthy concomitant of change. For example, during 
World War II millions of blacks found unprecedented opportunities for 
economic advancement because of the need for their services in war- 
stimulated industries. For the first time many of them saw the real 
possibility of achieving equal status with other Americans. Aspirations 
sharpened, as did dissatisfaction with existing relationships. 

Heightened intergroup tension, in its current phase, can be com- 
pared better to the fever that accompanies a battle against disease than 
to the disease itself. It is a challenge to society rather than a threat in 
itself; it does not stem basically from the internal disorganization of 
society, although it may contribute to some disorganization and take 
sustenance from it. 


SOCIAL DEVIANCE 


A somewhat different, but not necessarily conflicting approach to social 
problems is through the image of deviance from social norms. For 
example, the following phenomena, among others, can be variously seen 
as deviating from the social norm: criminals, delinquents, prostitutes, 
homosexuals, drug addicts, alcoholics, the mentally disturbed, the mari- 
tally maladjusted, those who discriminate against members of the black 
population. Obviously, deviation has different meanings in these differ- 
ent situations as used by different observers, “Norm” can mean the 
relative statistical norm, the average behavior; or it can mean some 
absolute standard of “good” or “bad” behavior as formally defined by 
society—or indeed by any group within that society. 

Approaching social problems through the image of deviance can 
help clarify the cultural stance or bias which each of us brings to any 
given social problem. Is homosexuality a pathological condition—or is it 
a matter of conflicting definitions of what is or should be “normal”? 
Indeed, there is some question of whether we consider poverty-stricken 
people as “deviant” because we feel they are pathologically lacking in 
some way, or because their condition is statistically deviant, or because 
their condition deviates from what we would like it to be in our society, 
or even more pertinently, that it deviates from what they, the poor 


people, would like it to be. Deviance, like social problems, is very much 
a matter of differential perception. 


ANOMIE 


Anomie describes a breakdown of social control over man’s desires, 
which meshes with the concept of social disorganization. Anomie is at 
the heart of most theories of deviant behavior. 

Where a person has internalized norms of lawful behavior, for 
example, he avoids criminal behavior as a matter of course. He may be 
perceived as failing to internalize these norms, not only because trans- 
mitting mechanisms such as the family have lost their force, but also 
because the credibility of the norms is strained in many different ways. 

Emile Durkheim, for example, stressed the weakening of moral 
restraints which results from the dominance of an ethic of greed and 
gain.° Moral landmarks are lost. Robert K. Merton! laid the ground- 
work for the most comprehensive theory of anomie as it applies to social 
problems. He stressed the “disjunction” between common cultural goals 
and the ability of certain people in the social structure to attain those 
goals. For example, the attainment of wealth is a commonly shared goal 
in our society, but certain groups do not have access to the means by 
which that goal is achieved—for example, black people or women who 
have been traditionally excluded from certain jobs; poor youth who 
cannot expect to acquire higher education. They do not have the 
opportunity to achieve those goals by legitimate means, that is, by the 
means that are commonly acceptable in the larger culture. They are 
often, therefore, deviating, not from the goal-norms, but from the means- 
norms. 

There are, of course, a number of variant reactions possible to this 
disjunction—for example, abandonment of the unattainable goals, and 
retreat; substitution of other goals, and rebellion; the adoption of illegit- 
imate means to attain the goals, and delinquency. And there are 
continuing elaborations of the anomie theory to explain different re- 
actions.c® 


SUBCULTURAL NORMS 

A condition of relative “normlessness” may then be perceived in some 
individuals as a result of this disjunction, or of social disorganization in 
general. But theories of deviant behavior have more often posited the 
existence of deviant norms, either of goals or means. As a matter of fact 
some approaches to certain social problems emphasize that people with 
deviant behavior are often simply imbued with the norms of a deviant 
subculture. The deviant subculture itself may be a product of anomie, 
as a result of differential and unusually disadvantageous social structure. 


CR Chapter 8, pp. 321-324. 
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Anomie tends to raise the image of rootless and normless indi- 
viduals, A somewhat different causal emphasis refers to individuals who 
are not so much normless as they are imbued with the norms of a 
deviant subculture. A subculture is a social grouping that typically shares 
some norms and values with the larger society, but has some distinctive 
norms and values of its own that may be in conflict. A criminal neigh- 
borhood, or delinquent gang may provide such a subculture. In this 
case, the social deviance is a systematic, corporate deviance. 

There is always a tendency to think of deviance as antisocial in a 
pejorative sense, but it is more accurately seen as countersocial. For 
example, the Amish religious sect in Pennsylvania provides a subculture 
whose emphasis on modesty, probity, and the avoidance of affluent 
show run counter to the norms of the society around it. 

In all cases, however, there is a social learning component which is 
another approach to social problem causation. People learn their con- 
forming behavior—deviant or not—from some form of differential asso- 
ciation.°* 


DEVIANCE AS SOCIAL DEFINITION 


One causal approach simply emphasizes the conflict that develops over 
defining the deviant and the normal. To return to the basic definition of 
a social problem, there must be some felt frustration of personal goals, 
or the loss of social order. It is within the framework of social relation- 
ships, of differing expectations, that social problems arise. Thus, social 
problems have their most meaningful origin in a “process of collective 
definition,” rather than in objective conditions.!? Racial oppression was 
an objective condition in America in 1800, but it was not yet defined as 
a social problem; and, indeed, it was not defined as the same kind of 
social problem in 1900 as it was in 1970. 

One offshoot of this kind of approach is to define deviant behavior 
as that behavior which is defined by society as deviant. According to 
this view a delinquent act is not delinquent because of what it is but 
because of the way Society reacts to it. Only by labeling some act as 
deviant do we make it so; and by so labeling we often create a social 
problem. In the larger sense, the approach to norm and deviation by 
way of collective definition is related to the processes of social disorga- 
nization. It becomes possible to redetine deviance and to define “new” 
social problems only when the “breakdown” of traditional controls 
permit and stimulate such new definitions. 

Social disorganization, then, is not to be seen just as an approach to 
certain personal or social pathology—although it may be that—but also 
an approach to understanding the kind of conflict which accompanies 
transition and social progress, and which may preface social reorganiza- 
tion. It is also a general approach, related to broad historical change, 
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which must obviously be refined in the case of each social problem in 
order to find specific causal factors that are amenable to social 
treatment. 


Psychological Factors 


Two brothers reared in the same family and cultural environment may 
manifest widely differing needs for personal recognition and support 
from those around them. One brother, as a consequence, may be more 
susceptible to the blandishments of a delinquent gang where he can find 
the recognition he needs, Or one brother may have a special emotional 
need which lends itself readily to intergroup hostility. Because of dis- 
tinctive emotional needs, one person may be generally more aggressive 
than another, more fearful, more suspicious, less capable of dealing with 
the frustrations of daily life. Such special emotional needs may comprise 
a special individual susceptibility to involvement in a given social 
problem. 

The cause of individual differences in emotional character and 
needs is still the subject of much speculation and conflicting theory. The 
constitutional factor is not ignored in modern psychological investiga- 
tion. An individual's constitution, in this sense, is a result not only of 
hereditary influences but of all physical influences before and after 
birth—whether glandular imbalance, brain damage, or conditions that 
have not yet been isolated. Against the background of the constitutional 
qualities of the individual, however, we know that psychological history 
plays some role in the production of special emotional needs. 

There is a mass and even a maze of theory on this subject, but 
present evidence indicates that much of the individual’s basic emotional 
development normally takes place within the framework of an early give- 
and-take between him and society. Every child must be shaped within 
the confines of his own society. But since he is not pliant clay, this 
shaping involves a constant struggle. The exact nature of this struggle is 
subject to a wide range of theoretical interpretation, but psychologists 
and parents attest that the struggle takes place. Society in general and 
the family in particular are successful insofar as they succeed in trans- 
mitting their values rather than imposing them by force or fear. The 
manner in which this is done is often critical in the development of basic 
emotional security. For example, in making his way with such difficulty 
into the society of man, the child should, it would seem, be supported 
by a proper balance of affection on the one hand and directive discipline 
on the other. However, the proper balance may differ for each child as a 
result of differences in constitution, personal history, and cultural 
environment. 

Special emotional needs growing out of certain kinds of emotional 
development often play a role in an individual's involvement in a given 
social problem, but as direct explanation of most social problems, these 
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psychological theories are incomplete. The existence of certain emo- 
tional needs might explain why some children become delinquent under 
certain social conditions while others do not, and the examination of 
these individual needs is imperative in the investigation of any given 
child’s delinquent behavior. These psychological theories do not, how- 
ever, explain widespread and epidemic changes in the occurrence or 
form of delinquency. If it is indeed true that families in general are 
becoming less able to provide an early framework of emotional security 
for a child, then theories like social disorganization are most likely to 
provide a reason. 

Nevertheless, psychological theories of susceptibility, in their proper 
perspective, are a vital part of the total causal picture in most social 
problems. They often help explain differential reactions to prevalent 
social conditions, thereby filling in part of the jigsaw puzzle of 
causation. 


Specific Risk Conditions 


How do the general social and psychological factors described above 
operate in the daily life of the community to produce social problems? 
To answer this question it is important to isolate the specific places 
where values are transmitted or fail to be transmitted, where aspirations 
are or are not learned, where deviations are or are not developed. It is 
necessary to examine the specific conditions in the family, the school, 
and the community which seem to make the production of any given 
social problem more likely. For example, do some children become illicit 
collectors of hubcaps because they have never really absorbed the value 
that it is wrong to steal? Then what is the role of the family life or 
neighborhood life or other separable aspects of a child’s life in produc- 
ing such a failure? What kind of family life is likely to produce this kind 
of failure or the other kinds of failures which seem to be associated with 
delinquency? These various conditions can best be understood in the 
light of the broader causal theories like social disorganization. On the 
other hand, basic causal theories acquire their substance and validity 
bes! after an examination of these specific conditions in community 
We, 

To understand the bearing of social disorganization on a social 
problem it is imperative to examine those places where values and 
aspirations are most significantly learned and personality traits are 
developed—the family, the neighborhood, the peer group—and the 
influences of society at large, which pervade all of these more intimate 
relationships. The risk conditions that prevail in each of these places do 
not in themselves fully explain the existence of any social problem; they 
are mutually dependent and are only artificially separated. These are 
slices of life in which the genesis of social problems can be brought into 
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specific focus. Moreover, they help pinpoint where, when, and how 
remedial measures can most effectively be taken. 


Society at Large 


1. “Official” society. Laws, the actions or statement of public off- 
cials, and the behavior established by public institutions help to teach 
values. For example, public schools which were racially segregated by 
law effectively transmitted certain attitudes about intergroup relations. 
Their very existence served to suggest a value difference between whites 
and blacks. Similarly, widespread lawbreaking by public officials de- 
preciates the importance of obeying the law. 

2. Common customs. Accepted and visible practices in community 
life, even when not enforced by law or official action, are just as effec- 
tive in transmitting values. For example, if it is a widespread custom of 
employers in a community to advertise for employees that are “white” or 
“Gentile,” the young people growing up in that community will tend to 
regard such practices as normal and acceptable, just as they will accept 
without question the practice of eating mashed potatoes with a fork 
rather than a spoon. Similarly, the fact that certain neighborhoods are 
obviously “restricted” has somewhat the same effect as has the segre- 
gated school. For another example, any widespread practice of illegal 
gambling or tax-cheating, of overcharging by businessmen or misuse of 
funds by union leaders almost inevitably becomes an effective part of 
the culture. 

3, Mass media. Radio, television, motion pictures, magazines, and 
newspapers are all part of the broad cultural environment. They can 
transmit values explicitly in their news reports and editorials, They can 
also transmit values in more subtle ways. For instance, if gangsters in 
the motion pictures are always portrayed as Italians, if the heroes are 
generally Anglo-Saxon types, or if blacks are depicted as comical and 
menial, the effect on prejudiced attitudes can be considerable; even 
more subtle may be the way in which aspiration values are affected. If 
the motion-picture screen constantly reflects opulent homes and charac- 
ters who casually winter on the French Riviera, the ability of some 
youthful viewers to come to immediate terms with a less glamorous life 
may be impaired. As a matter of fact, it is through the mass media that 
the most comprehensive picture of community life is projected, whether 
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The neighborhood has no formal laws and no effective mass media, but 
it can bring potent subcultural influences to bear. The common customs 
of a neighborhood can either reinforce or clash with the common 
customs of the larger community in some respects. The unofficial 
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spokesmen of the neighborhood can sometimes outrank in influence the 
official spokesmen of society at large. Furthermore, the neighborhood is 
often the place where certain kinds of families tend to concentrate, 
where gangs may flourish, where a criminal subculture may become 
established. It is therefore often a convenient examining ground for 
probing certain social problems. 

Some of the most dramatic research in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency has centered around the discovery of neighborhood areas in 
which there are typically high rates of delinquency. A number of 
qualifying factors may apply to those comparative statistics, such as the 
possibility that the police are more active in certain neighborhoods and 
that families are less well equipped to intervene between erring children 
and the courts. Nonetheless evidence seems to point to a higher rate of 
delinquency in those neighborhoods that notably bear the marks of 
social disorganization. Family ties are looser, or families themselves are 
more alienated from society at large—are out of the mainstream of 
society's aspirations and rules of social relationship. 

The neighborhood does not necessarily cause these family condi- 
tions, but it is often the place where families that suffer from these 
conditions tend to congregate. It is also often the place where families 
with definite criminal values concentrate. But it is also the place where 
young people are most likely to find the peer-group subcultures that 
will influence them. For example, generally criminal activity by youth- 
ful gangs is disproportionately concentrated in certain urban ghetto 
areas. Drug abuse is also high in those areas, But certain affluent sub- 
urban neighborhoods and neighborhood schools have also become the 
infectious focus of high rates of drug abuse. 


The Peer Group 


Next to the family, an individual’s close circle of friends often ranks as 
the most intimate sphere of influence, At some stages it is sometimes 
more important than the family. Many children, and teenagers in 
particular, feel deep allegiance to “the gang,” Sometimes these gangs 
are an expression of group alienation from the values of society at large. 
Often they serve functions for the individual child that the family has 
failed to serve. Some of them are prime breeding grounds for delin- 
quent behavior, although it is not always clear how often they produce 
delinquents and how often they merely serve as convenient mechanisms 
for those who are already delinquent. 


Other Associations 


There are many formal groups to which individuals belong: churches, 
labor unions, trade associations, fraternal orders, clubs, The ability of 
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these groups to transmit or support social values depends in each case 
on the relation of the individual to the group. In some cases the church 
is a highly valued religious institution for the individual; in others, the 
church is most important as a place to meet people with whom the 
individual identifies, Or church membership may be token, so that the 
church does not seriously affect the values of the individual either as a 
sociability center or as a religious institution. Veterans’ organizations 
provide another kind of example. For most, membership in veterans’ 
organizations is a token gesture or is an expression of support for the 
goal of specific veterans’ benefits; only for a small proportion do these 
associations constitute a cohesive social group that consistently claims 
allegiance. Similarly, membership in labor unions or businessmen’s 
groups does not necessarily carry a commitment to the wide range of 
social values which such organizations sometimes espouse. Nevertheless, 
organizations help to shape attitudes, especially attitudes toward cur- 
rent social problems. 


The Family 

The family is the basic unit of society and always deserves special 
examination. It is the place where the child initially learns or can learn 
his most basic values, aspirations, and attitudes. It is from his family 
that a child can initially learn racial prejudice, or can fail to learn 
attitudes that would make him more resistant to racial prejudice. It is 
from the family that the child can most directly absorb criminal values, 
or can fail to absorb values that would make him more resistant to 
criminal activity. Because of its major role as transmission belt, there is 
concern not only with what the family does but with what it fails to do. 

There are many kinds of conditions which can characterize a 
family’s inability to transmit traditional values. The family may be 
physically broken by divorce or separation. It may be more subtly 
broken in the sense that meaningful ties among its members do not 
exist. It may be part of a culture conflict as, say, between immigrant 
parents and their children. The contribution of such family conditions to 
the widespread existence of particular social problems has been the 
subject of much investigation. But once the relation of family life to a 
social problem has been established, it is also necessary to complete the 
causative circle by determining the circumstances under which these 
widespread family conditions arise. What is there in American society 
that leads to family instability and lack of cohesiveness? Finally, it is 
necessary to determine what remedy can be most effectively applied. 

If the value conflict is serious, it will be discovered most specifically 
at the level of the family, which is the value-transmission base of 
society. And it is in the family also that the basic psychological factors 
are created which shape the variable susceptibility of the individual to 
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personal involvements in social problems. It is in the study of family 
life, therefore, that the basic causal theories in social problems can be 


supported and analyzed. 


Meeting the Problems 


A full understanding of the causal picture will help prevent oversimpli- 
fication and the resultant misapplication of energies. It is valid to 
ascribe a prime causative role to the family if the nature of the family’s 
role in any given social problem is understood, if the relationship of the 
family to certain historical factors is understood, and if the role of other 
risk conditions in society is understood. But understanding the general 
causes of a social problem does not necessarily tell us how to meet the 
problem most effectively, 

Once the causal merry-go-round is understood, the trick, remedially 
speaking, is to know where to get on. Should we address ourselves to 
the matter of industrialization, which has apparently played its part in 
the creation of the modern problem we know as delinquency? Or to 
society at large and the value conflicts it transmits? Or to the neighbor- 
hoods that seem to spawn the most delinquency? Or directly to family 
life, wherein lies the genesis of much individual delinquency? 

There are at least two basic considerations: what are the sources of 
the social problem in which we are interested, and can we do something 
about them? It is futile to decide that some factor is the root cause of a 
given social problem if there is no practical way at hand of influencing 
that factor. In this sense the root cause, if it can be discovered, is not 
necessarily the most important cause. 

If the control of any causative factor at any level promises to lead to 
a significant decline in the rate of delinquency, this must be accounted 
an important factor. In addition, the recognition that more than one 
factor may contribute to a social problem brings with it a recognition of 
the need for a multiple approach to the question of remedy. There is no 


panacea for social problems, and there is always more than one legiti- 
mate avenue of attack. 


Citizens’ Associations 


Democratic society has developed the phenomenon of the voluntary 
citizens’ association. as a normal expression of democratic life. Political 
parties are themselves forms of citizens’ associations. In addition, lit- 
erally thousands of citizens’ associations have proliferated across the 
nation which have the purpose of altering social behavior and combat- 
ing social problems. There are such countrywide associations (with 
local branches) as the American Civil Liberties Union, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the National 
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Education Association, the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, the Planned Parenthood Association, and the National Association 
for Mental Health, to mention just a few. These comprise citizens 
banded together for the accomplishment of certain prescribed kinds of 
social action. There are such groups as the AFL-CIO, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the American Friends Service Committee, and the League of 
Women Voters, whose gamut of interests in the field of social action 
includes such matters as international affairs, education, delinquency, 
crime, welfare, immigration, and intergroup prejudice. Then there are 
countless local citizens’ associations, committees, councils, conferences, 
and federations created in almost every community to meet local 
problems. 

These are all, indeed, “pressure groups,” a term that deserves 
opprobrium only when the kind of pressure involved itself deserves 
opprobrium. Such associations provide a significant and practical means 
by which a citizen can join with other like-minded citizens in exerting a 
proper influence on the course and shape of society. 


Channels of Action 


There are several principal ways in which these citizen’s associations 
attempt deliberately to alter social behavior and thereby to modify any 
given social problem. They are not all equally effective for all social 
problems, nor can they be employed in all places and at all times. In 
addition, different citizens’ groups are by their nature equipped to move 
in different remedial channels and employ different methods. 


THE LAW 
Besides legislation, the category law includes the administration of the 
law by government agencies and the interpretation of the law by the 
courts. The law obviously affects social behavior by prohibiting certain 
kinds of behavior. More significantly, it alters the kind of social situation 
in which values are normally formed; for example, when public housing 
projects in New York City were racially integrated by law, the attitudes 
of the white residents of intergrated housing projects became signifi- 
cantly more favorable toward blacks in general. A law that states that it 
is against the public policy of a city or state for employers to discrimi- 
nate in their hiring practice becomes part of the cultural climate. Public 
health and housing laws can change the complexion of a city’s slum 
neighborhoods and therefore some aspect of the environment in which a 
number of children will be raised. It is also, of course, through law that 
the government's responsibility in economic relationships and social 
welfare in general is established. Specific welfare facilities to be sup- 
ported or supervised by the government must be authorized by law. 
Social action in this field includes organized attempts to persuade 
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legislators and public officials to take a certain course of action, to rouse 
public opinion, to campaign for the inclusion of certain items in political 
platforms, to promote the election of certain officials, and to support the 
argument of cases before the courts. 


DIRECT ACTION 


Groups of citizens may take matters into their own hands when the 
application of law is impossible or seems inappropriate. In 1956 the 
black citizens of Montgomery, Alabama, instituted a boycott of the city’s 
segregated buses. Normally the main support of the public transporta- 
tion system, they walked to work or formed car pools, This boycott, 
coupled with a court case, ended segregation in the bus system in 
Montgomery, thus altering an important social condition, Moreover, the 
boycott served to dramatize the cause of integration around the nation 
and to stimulate support for similar action elsewhere. Mass marches and 
protests in the South and throughout the nation in the 1960s is credited 
with the passage of the Voting Rights and other civil rights acts. 


EDUCATION 


Within the context of social action, education connotes any direct 
attempt to alter the social attitudes of people and therefore their social 
behavior: In this broad definition it includes both formal schools and the 
mass media of communication, With universal education, the schools 
now represent a formal training ground for society’s future citizens. 
Educators often argue that the function of the school is not to indoctri- 
nate students with specific attitudes but rather to prepare them to arrive 
at their own attitudes out of a fully developed reasoning power and 
personality, It is clear, however, that any educational program and 
curriculum must be based on certain implicit values, The shaping of 
public school policies offers many of the same possibilities for social 
action as the shaping of public policy in general, 

The mass media are the only organized channels outside of the 
schools for reaching the population en masse. In America newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, and motion pictures are private enterprises 
but are considered to have a public service aspect. There is presumably 
the possibility of altering content by public pressure. There is also the 
possibility of placing material or buying space or time in the mass 
media, Many social action groups have, for example, produced short 
motion pictures for distribution, and a great many have their own 
publications. 

The distinction that is sometimes drawn between action, legislative 
or otherwise, and education does not bear close scrutiny. Presumably it 
is a distinction between attempting to change behavior and attempting 
to change attitudes. But it is now axiomatic that when social behavior is 
effectively changed, as in the planned integration of housing projects, 
social attitudes can be changed as a result. On the other hand, some 
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shift in social attitudes must generally precede the passage of a law. 
Again, the need for a multiple remedial approach is indicated. 


The Role of the Citizen 


It is a cliché worth repeating that the citizen remains the key to the 
deliberate solution of social problems. At his or her most active, it is the 
citizen who campaigns for legislators and public officials and partici- 
pates in voluntary citizens’ associations to further shape public policy or 
to create voluntary projects. When he or she is less active, it is the 
citizen who votes for legislators and public officials and supports 
voluntary associations or voluntary projects with sentiments and funds. 
Even at his or her most passive, it is still the citizen who shapes public 
policy by abdicating social responsibility. The professional, whether 
politician, welfare worker, or educator, cannot launch remedial pro- 
grams in the complex area of social problems without the social action 
which falls within the province of the citizenry at large. 

This textbook is primarily directed to the citizens who hope to 
develop a point of view on the social problems of their community. To 
do so, they should understand the significance of specific social problems 
and should have the benefit of whatever valid information has been 
gathered about the causes and remedies of these problems. But over 
and above this they must come to certain understandings about social 
problems in general. 

In the first place, they must be equipped to avoid the sentimentality 
of easy and total solutions and panaceas. They must have some under- 
standing of what not to expect in meeting social problems, Sentimental- 
ity often leads not only to a misplaced use of community energy but 
also, and more seriously, to frustration and immobility when the single- 
approach attempt at solution fails to achieve significant results. For 
example, a favorite proposal for a project to combat delinquency is the 
construction of a recreation center or boys’ club. These projects are 
certainly worthwhile in themselves, but they have typically failed to 
make any radical inroads into the problem of delinquency. Observers 
whose minds are trained in even an elementary way to analyze social 
problems will be suspicious of this kind of easy solution. They will 
suspect, if they do not know, that so deep a disturbance in social behav- 
ior as delinquency is caused by more than the existence of idle hands; 
they may even suspect, if they do not know, that such recreational 
facilities will be of more benefit to nondelinquents than to habitual 
delinquents, who will indeed tend to avoid facilities of this sort. Simi- 
larly, they will doubt the proposition that laws to punish or fine parents 
of delinquent children will make a major contribution to the solution of 
delinquency, knowing that there are causative forces at work more 
fundamental than the willful negligence of parents. 

In the second place, the citizen must be equipped to avoid cynicism 
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about efforts to ameliorate social problems that fall short of striking at 
the “ultimate cause.” This attitude commonly leads to immobility. 
Informed citizens will know that it is less than useless to say that drug 
abuse will not disappear until we have “reformed the moral fiber of 
society.” Reformation, they will know, cannot be achieved by blueprint 
or overnight, but must depend on other changes. Similarly, they will 
suspect that the proposal that any given social problem will not dis- 
appear short of an economic reform of society is an oversimplification, 
knowing the general nature of social problems. Rates of delinquency, 
for example, tend to rise in periods of economic prosperity and to 
decline in periods of economic depression. Intergroup prejudice has 
been stimulated for economic reasons, but it has Hourished long after 
these economic reasons have withered away. Moreover, informed citi- 
zens will recognize that any proposal to wait upon major changes in 
economic structure would amount to abdication of responsibility to do 
something about urgent social problems now. They will know that social 
problems can be diminished by sound and deliberate citizens’ action. 
Finally, the citizen must recognize the importance of short-range, 
piecemeal citizens’ action against social problems over and above its 
immediate effect. Such action, where successful, is justified if only 
because it relieves a situation where otherwise there would be no relief. 
In dealing with social problems, we are dealing with human beings who 
benefit from an amelioration of their problems, even if these problems 
cannot be resolved. But there is an additional factor which should give 
pause to the citizen who shrinks from a piecemeal approach. It is an 
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educational axiom that people learn more by doing than by rhetorical 
exhortation or supplication. 

There is perhaps no more effective and practical way of developing 
insight into the nature of the fundamental problems of our society than 
through specific community ventures intelligently designed to meet 
those problems. To put it another way, perhaps the only way the citi- 
zenry will ever get to the root of a social problem is by addressing itself 
to the details of the problem and attempting to alter deliberately the 
dimensions of the problem in as sound and informed a manner as 
possible. 


Conclusion 


There has been no intent in the preceding pages to build a system of 
causal theories or remedial approaches which would apply uniformly or 
neatly to all social problems. Social problems do not fall into that 
homogeneous a category. Poverty and related dependencies comprise a 
root problem, a fundamental problem of frustrated aspirations for a 
decent standard of living, which pervades many of the other social 
problems in our society. Racial conflict is another root problem relating 
to fundamental human aspirations for status and dignity, as well as 
material security. 

The City is the locus where many of our social problems have 
become concentrated; more than that, it has become the symbolic locus 
of America’s frustrated aspirations for a quality of life beyond material 
goods and status. The problem of Public Order ensues: from the specific 
deviant acts that are considered pathological, such as crime, delin- 
quency, and drug abuse, to the disruptive social protest flowing from 
frustrated aspirations. The Youth are a special component of the social 
ferment of this period, for, with their special aspirations and energies, 
they are at the tip of the tide of change that is sweeping the nation. The 
schools they attend are the institutional meeting ground of these youth 
and their society. Family and the religious institutions are other basic 
instruments of social control and sources of social value, which, in their 
own way, affect and are affected by the impulses for change. Half the 
nation, women, have become involved in changing sexual institutions, 
often related to concepts of family, which have in the past served to 
massively depress fundamental human aspirations for status and dig- 
nity. And the social problems of the world can no longer be divorced 
from those of our own country; if nothing else has proved that, the 
tortuous experience of America in Vietnam has done so. 

It has never before been so clear how intertwined these problems 
are. Throughout their treatment in this book, a special attempt is made 
to relate them one to the other, through major Cross-References (CR). 
And at the end of the book is a chart of such Cross-References that 
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permits the strands of each social problem to be followed, in its major 
aspects, throughout the various chapters. These problems are all con- 
cerned in some way with the failure of relationships among people to 
meet the personal goals of a substantial number of those people or with 
the weakening ability of society to order relationships. They all reflect, 
in one way or another, the basic and changing nature of our society. 
They are major problems with which almost every community in the 
country is grappling. But they exist on different levels, are often pro- 
duced by different causative factors, and usually require different re- 
medial approaches. 
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Poverty and Welfare 


What Is the Problem? 


In 1972 the United States produced about a trillion dollars worth of 
goods and services, about $5000 worth per person—and had a serious 
problem of poverty. The poverty was not new, but the widespread 
consciousness of it was relatively new, partly a product of the post-civil 
rights developments of the previous decade. The problem of poverty 
in a wealthy country like the United States is one of nonproducing or 
low-producing individuals, within the definitions of our economic sys- 
tem. 

These are the people who, for one reason or another, do not have an 
economically productive role or a sufficiently productive role by the 
economy’s standards to provide an adequate income for themselves. 
They are (1) the aged; (2) small children and the mothers who must 
take care of them; (3) the physically and mentally disabled; and (4) 
the economically displaced—that is, the unemployed and underem- 
ployed whose skills and training are not commensurate with the kinds 
and numbers of economically productive roles that yield an adequate 
level of income and are readily available. 

However, while old age and childhood are secondary risk factors, 
low earning ability is the primary risk factor that cuts across all cate- 
gories. Not all old people or children are poor, but only those who have 
been associated in some way with low earning power. The aged who are 
poor are those whose working careers—or those of their breadwinners— 
were not productive enough, according to our economic definitions, to 
provide an income surplus or share in the economy adequate for their 
retirement needs. And for the most part poor children are those whose 
normal breadwinners, even if absent from the home, are unable to 
provide for them adequately. There is only left the hard but relatively 
small core of situations marked by early or mid-career disability or 
death. In other words, in an economic system that measures earning 
power by defined productivity, the marginal worker, that is, the margi- 
nally productive worker, is the key to the problem of poverty, The 
marginal worker, by this enlarged definition, includes not only the 
economically displaced—those who are unable to earn an adequate 
income for their current needs—but also those who are unable to earn 
enough to provide an economic hedge as security against future emer- 
gency or retirement. 

The practical problem of poverty, then, is twofold: first, to reduce 
the number of marginal workers by some means; second, in the mean- 


time, to provide for the welfare needs of those currently in poverty for 
whatever reason. P 


CR Chapter 5, pp. 169-171. 
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The Changing Concept and Extent of Poverty 


In 1883 William Graham Sumner stated that there is “no possible defini- 
tion of a poor man,” Alternately, he might have said that there are two 
different possible definitions of a poor man. There is, hypothetically, an 
absolute standard of poverty, which is marked first of all by actual 
malnutrition, and also perhaps by lack of emergency medical care, and 
by the kind of shelter and clothing that will protect life against the 
elements, Then there is a relative, or psychological, standard of poverty 
which John K. Galbraith defined as that income which “even if adequate 
for survival, falls markedly behind that of the community.” 

Generally speaking, American poverty falls within the latter defini- 
tion. Herman P. Miller commented that 


without a doubt, the United States has the richest poor in the world. 
Tunica County, Mississippi, is the poorest county in our poorest 
state: about eight out of every 10 of its families are poor by national 
standards, Yet, 52 percent own television sets, 46 percent own auto- 
mobiles, and 37 percent own washing machines. These families may 
be deprived of hope and poor in spirit; but their material possessions, 
though low by American standards, would be the envy of the great 
majority of mankind in the world today.* 


However, in the course of America’s new-found consciousness, there 
were uncovered hidden dimensions of absolute poverty as measured by 
lack of adequate food. In 1967 a Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate reported that “there is clear evidence of acute malnutrition and 
hunger among families in the Mississippi Delta.” There followed a 
number of highly publicized hearings around the country by a Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs of the Senate, and a num- 
ber of private investigations. 

One prestigious Citizens’ Board reported that “we have found 
concrete evidence of chronic hunger and malnutrition in every part of 
the United States where we have held hearings or conducted field trips.” 

Since malnutrition is measured by its physical effects, the evidence 
from all quarters was largely inferential, relating malnutrition to the 
incidence of diseases such as anemia and pellagra. Typical was the 
report from one doctor in Seattle, Washington, that between 50 and 75 
percent of all poverty infants between 6 and 36 months suffer from 
nutritional deficiency anemia, compared to 5 percent of infants seen in 
private practice. The Citizens’ Board made the guess that 10 million 
Americans were affected, and went on to estimate that one-third to one- 
half of those who fell below the poverty line were suffering from 
malnutrition.’ Another survey, using different standards, found that 
over a third of those households with incomes over $10,000 had deficient 
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diets, and almost two thirds of those with incomes under $3000 had 
deficient diets. In fact, no definitive assessment can be made of the 
number of people suffering from malnutrition in the United States or of 
the number who are suffering from malnutrition because of poverty. But 
the problem is clearly greater than America had imagined. And this is a 
problem that approaches an absolute measurement of poverty. There is 
evidence of dramatically higher rates of death among infants aged one 
month to a year who are subject to malnutrition; and there is increasing 
evidence that children who suffer from protein deficiency during pri- 
mary brain development, before age 4, are permanently impaired in 
learning ability.* 

However, the only operable definition of poverty is one that mea- 
sures income, and such measurements now inexorably include relativis- 
tic and psychological standards. The American people have now 
become accustomed to a new picture of a basic standard of living. 
Squalor, even if the stomach is reasonably full, does not fit into that 
picture. There has been a growing recognition that human needs have a 
cultural and psychological dimension as well as a physical dimension; 
the fact that self-esteem belongs alongside groceries as a basic human 
necessity is increasingly accepted. 

This means not just a full stomach but the absence of degradation 
and the provision of human comforts beyond the absolute necessities. 
The absence of degradation even implies a standard of living that is not 
radically inferior to the average. A basic standard of living no longer 
means just warm clothing but also decent-looking clothing. It may even 
mean the ability to purchase a television set at a time when there is one 
in almost every American home. 

Establishing income standards for poverty on any basis is neces- 
sarily a somewhat arbitrary operation. In 1949, after the first congres- 
sional investigation of low-income families, the poverty line for a family 
of four was set at $2000. By 1962, at which time poverty consciousness 
was burgeoning, the official poverty line for the same family was set at 
$3000. This was about 20 percent higher than would have been ac- 
counted for by price increases, A more sophisticated set of standards 
was devised by the Social Security Administration in 1965, tied to 
adequate food standards and varied according to place of residence and 
size of family.” Under this formula, the basic nonfarm poverty line 
ranged from about $1500 for a single person under age 65 to about 
$3000 for a family of four to about $5000 for a family of eight. The 
various measures of poverty all ended up with about the same gross 
estimate of the proportion of the total population in poverty. But the 
more sophisticated analysis placed the poverty population more heavily 
among the urban families, and especially among children, than did the 
less refined analyses, 


Of course, increased cost of living has continually raised these 
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figures. In 1970, using the Social Security Administration index, the 
poverty line for an urban family of four was up to $3970.* 


Changes in the Incidence of Poverty 


The proportion of Americans who live below the poverty line has 
dropped considerably since the end of World War II. Thirty percent of 
all Americans fell below the poverty line in 1947 as against about 20 
percent in 1960 and 13 percent in 1970 (see Table 2.1). This gross 
decline requires qualification: it took place during a period of sustained 
economic expansion; for example, the percentage of those in poverty 
increased by one-half of 1 percent in the recession year 1969-1970; it 
was unevenly distributed among segments of the population, and it still 
left 26 million officially poor. In addition, it should be noted that while 
there was a dramatic decline of the proportion of the population living 
below some absolute poverty line, there seemed to be little change in 
relative terms. 

While the real income of the lowest economic fifth of the nation 
increased substantially between 1947 and 1970, the share of the national 
income received by the lowest fifth of the nation’s families remained the 
same—about 5 to 6 percent—during the same period, whereas the share 
of the highest fifth ranged from 43 to 40 percent.® In short, the indica- 
tion was that during this period many of the poor had become richer, 
riding over the poverty line, while at the same time the rich were getting 
proportionately richer. There was also evidence that while many of the 
poor were getting richer, the diminishing poverty pool they left behind 
became even more dramatic in its poverty, and consisted more and 
more of what came to be called “the hard core.” 


Table 2.1. The incidence of poverty, by selected groups, 1970 


Number Poor Percent of 

Group (millions) Group Poor 
All persons 6 13 
Persons in female-headed 

families 8 39 
Unrelated individuals 5 34 
Blacks 8 34 
Elderly 5 25 
Persons of Spanish origin 2 24 
Children less than 16 10 16 
Women, 16 to 64 7 11 
Whites 18 10 
Persons in male-headed 

families 13 8 
Men, 16 to 64 4 8 


Source: The Poor in 1970: A Chartbook, Office of Economic Opportunity 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 22. 
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Who Are the Poor? 


At any given time the current risk factors for poverty are age, female as 
head of the family, number of children in the family, number of mar- 
ginal workers in the family, and race. 


AGED 


In 1970 there were about 5 million poor people aged 65 or over. They 
represented about a quarter of all aged people, and therefore a high risk 
factor (Table 2.1), and they represented about a fifth of the total 
poverty population (Table 2.2). More than half of these were “unre- 
lated” individuals, living alone or with nonrelatives, About a quarter of 
them, however, were the head of the family. 


FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES 


About 39 percent of all persons in female-headed families were poor, as 
against about 8 percent of male-headed families. Persons in female- 
headed families comprise more than a quarter of all poor persons. More 
than half of the persons in these poor female-headed families are chil- 
dren under the age of 14. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 


About half of all families with 6 or more children were poor, as against 
about a fifth of the families with 3 or 4 children, 


Table 2.2. Persons in poverty status, 1970 


Percentage of 


Group All Poor Persons 
All poor persons 1002 
Race: 

Whites, non-Spanish origin 60 
Whites, Spanish origin? 9 
Blacks 30 
Other nonwhites” 2 
Family Status; 

In male-headed families 50 
In female-headed families 29 
Unrelated individuals 21 
Age: 

Children less than 16 39 
Elderly, 65 and over 18 
Persons 16 to 64 33 
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MARGINAL WORKERS 


Only about 1 percent of poor males in 1970 were employable and not 
working (Figure 2.1). About 11 percent of poor females were techni- 
cally employable and not working, but most of these were mothers of 
small children. About two-thirds of all people were unemployable: 
underaged, overaged, ill, disabled, or in school. 

However, almost a quarter of all poor people did work. Most of 
them did not work full-time, year-round, but in 1971 more than a 
million and a half people worked full-time, year-round, and still did not 
earn enough to support themselves or their families above the poverty 
line. The poverty risk factors for the working poor were clearly related 
to the kind of work they did (Table 2.3). 


RACE 

About 34 percent of black persons as against about 10 percent of white 
persons were poor in 1970. In absolute numbers more than twice as 
many whites as blacks were poor, but the extremely high incidence of 


Figure 2.1. Work status, poor and nonpoor, 1970 
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Table 2.3. Incidence of poverty, 
by occupational groups, 1970 


Number Poor Percentage of 
Occupational Group (millions) Group Poor 
Total in work force 6.7 7 
Farm wage worker 6 31 
Unpaid family worker A 22 
Self-employed (farm and other) 1 13 
Unskilled and service worker 2.3 12 
Semiskilled worker 9 6 
White-collar and skilled worker 14 3 


Source: The Poor in 1970: A Chartbook, Office of Economic Opportunity 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 35 


poverty among blacks not only provides a substantial block of poverty, 
but is a potent factor in embittering American race relations. Con- 
versely, the social condition of the nonwhite has raised the incidence of 
critical risk factors for poverty among nonwhites, especially work 
status°® and family status.°* 


The Changing Concept of Dependency 


“In a modern industrial society banishment of destitution and cushion- 
ing the shock of personal disaster on the individual are proper concerns 
of all levels of government, including federal government.” With these 
words did the first Republican President in two decades, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in his 1954 Message to Congress on the State of the Union, 
express the modern welfare philosophy of his country. He was express- 
ing more than a pious hope. In 1950 the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments had spent about 23 billion dollars in social welfare public 
programs, as compared with 9 billion in 1940, By 1970 that figure had 
risen to 143 billion. Applying a constant 1970 standard-of-living index 
to make the figures comparable, the per capita expenditures for social 
welfare during those years were 1940, $183; 1950, $237; 1960, $354; 
1970, $688." Throughout those years, something less than one-third of 
these expenses were for education. Except for variable defense require- 
ments on the federal level (e.g., 50 percent of the federal budget in 
1960, 36 percent in 1971) and except public education on the local level, 
the American government is primarily in the welfare business (Fig- 
ure 2.2). 

Society understands more clearly than ever before the effect of 
poverty and dependency on costly social problems like delinquency and 
intergroup conflict, and its economic stake in making the dependent 
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Figure 2.2. Social Welfare expenditures, 1960-1970 
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Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 270. 


once again productive. Official society's rapidly accelerating acceptance 
of responsibility for citizen dependents rests on two developments: the 
changing nature of the family and the changing expectations of the 
underprivileged in America. 


CHANGES IN FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 

At one time the family was expected to bear not only the normal 
dependency of children and the normal dependency of the mother and 
homemaker; it was also fully expected that children would assume 
responsibility for parents who had become dependent because of age. 
But further than that, it fell upon family units to accept reasonable 
responsibility for stray uncles and aunts and cousins who had come to a 
dependent state. 

For a number of reasons this pattern of family responsibility has 
been changing. The old pattern was generally based on the ability to 
absorb new dependents into one household, under one roof. This ability 
diminished as families became part of the urban mass. Household units 
are now constructed for the small and immediate family. Maintaining 
dependents in separate households is not economically feasible for most 
families, The mobility that has come with our industrial economy and 
urbanization has fragmented large families and has thus made it 
difficult for people to assume responsibility for others. 

Even more significant, perhaps, is the fact that mobility and urbani- 
zation have contributed to the loosening of family ties in general. As a 
result, there is no longer the feeling of responsibility for members of the 
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family beyond the immediate household. The legal and moral responsi- 
bility of parents for their children, of course, remains firm; but the 
responsibility of grown children for their aged parents has blurred. 
Generally, before it will accept responsibility for the aged, society 
requires evidence of the inability of grown children to lend support. But 
this is increasingly becoming a formalistic step, and substantial personal 
sacrifice is not demanded. The feeling has grown that the fundamental 
responsibility of young adults is not to take care of their parents but to 
provide their children with a good home and a good education. The 
moral pressures have receded with the legal. The family has become a 
limited welfare unit, and society at large has had to accept the increased 
responsibility. 


CHANGES IN EXPECTATIONS 


The rising expectations of the American underprivileged, kindled in the 
1930s during the Depression, and accepted as a mild fact of life by 
President Eisenhower in 1954, exploded in the 1960s. The Black Revolu- 
tion, dramatizing the conditions of poverty residual to centuries of racial 
oppression, was the trigger, and brought with it years of turmoil and 
violence, CR 

The youth ferment on the college campuses of the country was 
undoubtedly another factor.¢? Impatience was the tenor of these move- 
ments, but also something else: a sense of “something owed.” For the 
young black population, expectations were translated into demands. 
Many felt that since the American society had, now admittedly, been 
the cause of their current state of disadvantage—not the case with the 
national ethnic groups that had emerged earlier—then the American 
society was bound to redress the grievance. 

More than that, the new movement spawned a new “pride”; a new 
consciousness that poverty was not just a state of moneylessness, but 
also of powerlessness—a new emphasis on the nonmaterial aspects of 
dependency.” This development brought to the political arena an 
understanding that had already been growing in the social welfare field: 
that the imperative of self-esteem encompasses more than a growing 
roster of material needs. There developed an understanding of the 
psychological concomitants of dependency. An individual’s financial 
incapacity is generally an index of his inability to fill the kinds of 
productive roles for which society in its normal economic process would 
ordinarily recompense him, It is now recognized that economic depen- 
dence must be answered with more than economic assistance; that 
E dependence often results in loss of self-esteem and demorali- 
zation. 


Our psychological life consists partly of filling roles in society. In 
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this way the people around us form an image of us and we form an 
image of ourselves. For most people it is important that they fill the 
roles set by their culture as significant. Wage earner is of major impor- 
tance among such roles. If a man cannot fill that role, he is likely to be 
beset by emotional problems that are not directly related to his impover- 
ishment. This may be seen most clearly where impoverishment is not 
actually a factor. Older men who have been retired from work have 
often lost their major role in life, as have older women who have lost 
their family responsibilities. The importance of the emotional factor is 
now recognized and has affected the philosophy and techniques of 
working with dependents, whether they be the aged, the disabled, or 
just men who have lost their jobs. It is no longer considered adequate 
simply to offer financial assistance, and efforts are increasingly directed 
toward offsetting the demoralization that easily occurs when the depen- 
dent is deprived of a social role and the self-respect that goes with it. 
The problem of the indigent is no longer regarded as only or even 
primarily the problem of providing financial assistance. 

At the same time, the bare fact of indigence is no longer regarded as 
the only warrant for an individual's receiving help from society. Child- 
care clinics, for example, are not based on the absolute inability of 
parents to pay for private medical care. They are based instead on the 
conviction that all children deserve good medical care even though, let 
us say, parents might have paid-for private care with the money they 
spent on the family television set. The growing recognition of the 
psychological man as well as the physical man, and the dramatic change 
in expectations, have given rise to the concept of economic indepen- 
dence as a right. 

Clearly a person’s ability to produce or his past history of produc- 
tion is no longer considered his only legitimate warrant for receiving 
anything from society, and the idea that help in situations of depen- 
dency is a natural right of all members of society has become more 
widespread. But short of that, the factor of self-esteem as a legitimate 
human aspiration has led to an attack on the tradition that financial sup- 
port should come as charity or as a dole from society to its dependent 
members. 

The establishment of social insurance—in the form, for example, of 
social security or unemployment insurance—was partly motivated by 
the desire to remove the stigma from dependency. It was ostensibly an 
effort to make the widespread support of dependency economically 
feasible and to establish an automatic procedure by which the indi- 
vidual could, in his own lifetime, provide for the potential dependency 
he might face in later years. 

The use of the term insurance in the current social insurance pro- 
gram is, however, illusory in an actuarial sense. Social insurance differs 
in many ways from insurance obtained through private companies. For 
example, contributions to the system are not made by the individual 
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alone. More significantly, the amount that he pays bears no relation to 
the potential amount he can receive. A dependent with a family can 
benefit more than a single dependent, although his total premiums 
amount to no more. In this respect, since payments are almost universal, 
the social insurance program is more a general tax-supported program 
than an insurance program, It more closely resembles, for example, the 
fire-fighting protection available to citizens who need it but is paid for 
by taxes levied against all. But in the welfare field, so long dominated 
by the dole concept, the insurance approach has the psychological 
advantage of involving to some degree the participation of all and there- 
fore heightening their sense of entitlement. 

However, the new mood of expectation and entitlement has perhaps 
outmoded the need for such euphemisms as “Social insurance.” The new 
vision is “guaranteed annual income” or some other version of outright 
societal support of the less privileged. 

Some Americans do not share this mood, They fear that the govern- 
ment will become a gigantic welfare machine and point to the dangers 
inherent in an increase in the sheer bureaucratic size of government. 
Others see another danger in the continual widening of the definition of 
dependency, which they feel would destroy the human dignity that 
modern welfare systems are designed to protect. Citizens might come to 
think of themselves not as free men but as children of the state, or 
dependent wards of the state. And, of course, there is the basic resis- 
tance to new economic and welfare programs that will raise taxes many 
Americans feel are already too burdensome. As a consequence, the 
approach to the problem of poverty in America has become one of the 
nation’s most controversial and divisive issues. This divisiveness has 
been compounded by the fact that this issue has often become inter- 
twined with the race relations issue because of the historical relationship 
between the two. 


The Marginal Worker 


The marginal worker is the one whose skills are chronically considered 
least productive by the society. He is most subject to unemployment, 
part-time employment, and low wages when he is working. He is also 
the one who is most likely to suffer poverty as a result of disability and 
age. His children are the ones most likely to suffer from poverty as a 
result of broken families. The marginal worker is at the heart of the 


cycle of poverty. 


The Marginal Worker as Cause 


Persistently underlying the continuing debate on the cause and cure of 
poverty is this question: to what extent are the employable poor them- 
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selves responsible for their poverty? The models of causation already 
outlined? could be used to link poverty with the nature of the poverty- 
stricken, but they will more often describe the effects of poverty than 
the causes of poverty. 


PERSONALITY DIFFERENTIAL 

Certainly some individuals are capable of more productive economic 
roles than others, for constitutional, intellectual, and emotional reasons. 
But while this might explain differential in income, it does not explain 
the existence of widespread income below a poverty line based on 
standards of minimal adequacy. Nor does it explain why certain defin- 
able human groups, such as blacks, suffer from a concentration of 
poverty. 

SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND ANOMIE 

Lack of motivation and drive resulting from a failure to internalize the 
goals of the dominant society, or resulting from frustrations or low 
expectations with respect to those goals, might well describe many of 
the employable poor. But to ascribe “cause” to these conditions would 
be circular reasoning, since these various conditions of disorganization 
or frustration are typically a result of poverty as well. 


LEARNING 

There has been much reference to the “subculture of poverty,” which 
includes not only low expectations but also “lower-class values” such as 
carelessness about being on time, or not planning ahead. Such subcul- 
tural sets do exist, and form part of the problem of breaking the cycle of 
poverty, but they are also more descriptive of the long-term effects of 
poverty than of its cause. A change in these values depends on a change 
in life circumstances, not vice versa. 


NONPRODUCTIVITY AS DEFINITION 

An employable person who is so nonproductive as to be a marginal 
worker is indeed considered “deviant.” But some would suggest that 
what is needed is to redefine the nature of deviance in this case, that is, 
of productivity (see Adaptation 3). 

There is, in fact, no evidence that the vast majority of American 
employables do not want to work, and do not want to work for a better 
income. The determinative causes of poverty for the employables must 
be found in the nature of the economy, not in the nature of the marginal 
worker. 


Unemployment and Automation 


The official unemployment rate in the United States has fluctuated 
between 3 and 6 percent of the labor force since the end of World War 
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Il. Indeed, that has generally been its range since the turn of the 
century, with the marked exception of the decade of the Great Depres- 
sion, the 1930s, when the rate fluctuated between 15 and 25 percent.” 
These rates are probably underestimated, partly because of the number 
of people who withdraw from job-seeking, from the official labor force, 
during periods of economic distress. It is not surprising to find that the 
unemployed are three times more likely to be poor than the employed— 
and that figure does not take into account the many employable poor 
who have withdrawn from the active working force. Actually the offi- 
cially “unemployed” among the poor normally account for no more than 
about 10 percent of the total body of employable poor. And the condi- 
tions that normally contribute to their unemployment are the same that 
contribute to low earnings: a low-skill working status. 

However, the issue of “structural unemployment’—unemployment 
as a result of technological changes—raises some long-range questions 
of economic security and policy. The use of machines has long been a 
factor in reducing the marketability of unskilled labor, such as ditch- 
diggers. More recently automation has been reducing the marketability 
of skilled blue-collar labor and, increasingly, of white-collar labor. For 
example, automation was directly responsible for the fact that it took 
80,000 more production workers to produce the same amount of steel in 
1951 as was produced in 1963. Man-hour output of the steelworker 
increased by 30 percent between 1950 and 1970. One major bank re- 
ported that as a result of automation, the number of bookkeepers in one 
department declined by 80 percent while the work load was increasing 
by 10 percent.! In addition, cybernation, the computerized control of 
machines, promises not only to accelerate the automation process, but to 
eliminate the need for many highly skilled technicians, Robert H. Davis 
suggests that “by 1985, it will be possible for many manufacturers to go 
directly from mechanical drawings to finished products by way of the 
computer,”!4 ; 

There is a continuing debate about the long-range effects of auto- 
mation. It has often been suggested that automation is merely another 
aspect of a necessary increase in rate of productivity, and that new jobs 
and new wealth will develop as a result. The rebuttal is that such a 
development has not in fact taken place; that new kinds of workers are 
needed for the new jobs, and that the need for labor will absolutely 


diminish, in technical and white-collar as well as in skilled and unskilled 
blue-collar fields. 


Low Earnings and Low-Skill Status 


Despite the implications of automation for the future of almost the 
entire work force, low-skill jobs have up to now been the major risk 
factor for poverty in both the short and long range. During the past two 
decades the median income for skilled craftsmen has run about three- 
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quarters of the median income of professional and technical workers, 
and the median income of the unskilled workers has been less than half 
that of the skilled worker.’* Both these figures are below the poverty 
line for nonfarm families with several children. Of course, many of these 
people did not work regularly, another factor of low-skill status. But in 
1970 over a million and a half people worked full time and earned less 
than a poverty level income.!® Among the factors associated with low 
earnings and low-skill status are education, family size, and race. 


Education 


Low educational status has been directly related to low occupational 
status, and that to low income. In 1970, 23 percent of those adults who 
had completed only 8 grades of school received an income below the 
poverty line, as against 6 percent of those who had completed high 
school.!7 


Family Size 

“Adequacy” of earnings is related directly to family size. According to 
the Social Security Administration’s poverty index, a nonfarm family 
with 5 children would have to earn about at least twice as much as a 
family with 1 child in order to stay above the poverty line.18 


Race 


Statistically, the nonwhite population is characterized by both low 
educational attainment and high family size, products of their special 
history in America.? But in addition, there is a disparity between the 
access of whites and nonwhites to job status which is directly ascribable 
to a pattern of racial discrimination.°* 


Meeting the Problem: The Marginal Worker 


The first problem in meeting the problem of the marginal worker is to 
raise the productive capacities of the 60 percent of the poor in 
America who are employed or employable. This involves three ele- 
ments: (1) increasing or making more relevant the productive skills of 
the poor; (2) adjusting the economy to find a place for all available 
skills; and (3) adjusting the economy to redefine the earning power of 
some productive skills. 

The second problem is to alter the situation whereby a 40 percent 
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component of the poor will not, in the next generation, be dependent on 
society for welfare, even though unemployable then. Such a preventive 
program must be based either on raising real earning power to such an 
extent that private surplus and investment can be realized or on redefin- 
ing the extent to which a worker's productivity gives him an automatic 
investment in the resources of the nation, upon retirement or disability, 
through some kind of “insurance” or rightfully earned subsidy. In an 
attempt to meet these two problems, the programs described below 
have been suggested—some directed toward the individual, some to- 
ward society. 


Manpower Training Programs 


Large governmental programs to provide skills to the unskilled or to 
retrain the technologically unskilled did not exist before the 1960s. The 
Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) of 1962 set up the first 
large-scale program, and has two facets: institutional training and on- 
the-job training. The classroom training in skills which usually can be 
acquired in a relatively short period, such as those of a welder or typist, 
provided training allowances for most enrollees. It also provided for up 
to 20 weeks of basic remedial education. The on-the-job training (OJT) 
aspect of the program, accounting for less than half of the enrollees, 
provided a partial subsidy to employers. From 1963 to 1971, over a 
million and a half people enrolled in the MDTA program, and about 
half of them obtained employment for some period."® The cost to the 
government during those years was over $2 billion. 

The Job Corps provided for training in skills and basic education 
for youth of 14 to 21. This training was to be conducted at centers in 
which the young people lived, away from their usual environment. 
About 2 million young people were engaged in this program from 1963 
to 1971, at a cost of something over $50 million. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps was the largest work experience 
program set up to provide subsidies for part-time and summer work for 
youth in and out of the school setting. About 3 million youth were 


involved in this program from 1963 to 1971, at a cost of over $1% 
billion. 


EVALUATION 


Although the history of these manpower training programs is short, the 
indications are that they have not been a resounding success in directly 
raising levels of job status. The majority of those who completed MDTA 
training and found a job were not in the poverty category to begin with. 
Institutional training that was not job-connected had a certain lack of 
appeal to the young people most deeply caught in the trap of poverty. 


“Work experience” programs for the most part did not provide any real 
occupational training. 
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As new evidences that the society “cared, ’and as a means of allow- 
ing even a small number of motivated young people to escape from the 
poverty ghetto, these programs may have had more of a direct effect on 
race relations than on any major restructuring of manpower skills. 


Community Action Programs 


The heart of the “War on Poverty” proclaimed by President Johnson in 
1964 was the Community Action program. In his message to Congress 
on March 16 of that year, he said: “Through a new community action 
program we intend to strike at poverty at its source—in the streets of 
our cities and on the farms of our countryside among the very young 
and the impoverished old.” The genius of the community action pro- 
gram was the participation of the poor themselves in programs of their 
own devising. The self-help programs of the community action program 
were themselves not as important as “the maximum feasible participa- 
tion of the poor” and the political organization of the poor. Local 
poverty councils were set up around the country, and from 1965 to 1970 
the government expended over $4 billion on this program.”° In 1973 the 
Nixon administration virtually dismantled the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which had been established to run the “war on poverty.” 
Many of the programs were to be maintained under other governmental 
departments—but the Community Action program was virtually 
terminated. 


EVALUATION 

In many communities, the involvement of the poor at the policy-making 
level was revealed as something less than “maximally feasible,” accord- 
ing to critics, But around the country, from the ranks of the poverty 
ghettoes there emerged a new class of officials, staff people from the 
“target” areas, salaried for the first time to engage in civic activity on 
behalf of their own communities. And the intent of the community 
action program helped create a new leadership, a new temper of politi- 
cal militancy in these target areas. This temper meshed with the new 
mood of the black community itself, and helped materially in many 
places to implement that mood. This was an attack not on the economic 
but on the psychological and political aspect of poverty. (See Adapta- 
tion 4). 


Educational Improvement Programs 

One of the emphases that developed in the 1960s was on crash “com- 
pensatory” programs in the schools to raise the levels of educational 
attainment. It was addressed directly to the needs of the nonwhite 
community and, through that route, to the need for breaking the cycle 
of poverty. 
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Birth Control Programs 


The issue of governmentally supported birth control programs came out 
of the closet in the 1960s. Because of the dramatic relationship between 
family size and poverty, the isue was generally placed on the poverty- 
control agenda.°® 


Affirmative Racial Employment Programs 


The reduction of racial discrimination obviously affects the special 
poverty risk of being nonwhite. But more than that, “affirmative action” 
is needed to break up the clump of poverty and the cycle of regenerat- 
ing poverty created by past conditions of discrimination.°R 


Raising the Minimum Wage 


It has been recommended by labor unions and by at least one congres- 
sional subcommittee?! that the basic minimum wage should be set 
higher and with appropriate increases for inflation, The rationale is that 
an extension of minimum wage levels would raise a number of workers 
above the poverty line. In addition, some economists believe that the 
resultant increase in wage levels will reduce a “deficit in consumer 
spending” which retards the growth of the economy.”* 


EVALUATION 


Some critics suggest that the establishment of a higher minimum wage 
will force marginal workers off the market altogether, compounding the 
problem of poverty. Others point out that when it would take a 
minimum wage of $2.35 an hour to lift a family of four children from 
poverty, it would take $2.89 for a family with five children. And the 
minimum wage would not solve the problem of those who can find only 
a part-time market for their low skills. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance was part of the basic Social Security Act of 
1935. Workers become eligible after a certain period of insured employ- 
ment. Generally speaking, the benefits are provided for a maximum of 
26 weeks—sometimes extended during periods of national economic 
stress—and amount to about half the given state’s average wage. About 
80 percent of the country’s nonagricultural employees are covered. This 
program is a hedge against temporary unemployment, and does not 
affect those—the chronically unemployed, employable, and unemploy- 


able—who are disproportionately found in the constant ranks of the 
employable poor. 
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Managing the Economy 


The Employment Act of 1946 states that “it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the federal government . . . to promote maximum 
employment, production and purchasing power.” It is the feeling of 
many that while the “rehabilitation” of the skills and education of the 
poor must continue, the basic element in the reduction of poverty is a 
healthy mainstream economy into which the poor can be absorbed. The 
economic growth of the nation is critical, as measured by the gross 
national production of goods and services and the rate of rise in that 
production. There is normally a direct relationship between growth rate 
and unemployment. Between 1953 and 1960, for example, the annual 
rise in gross national product averaged only 2.4 percent, and the unem- 
ployment rate was 6.7 percent in 1961. Between 1961 and 1967 the 
average growth rate was 5.2 percent, and in that last year, the unem- 
ployment rate was 3.8 percent.4 Increased rate of productivity is one of 
the factors involved in economic growth. Technologically, that is pre- 
sumably not a problem in America, General output per man-hour 
increased by more than 50 percent between 1950 and 1970, But if 
productivity increases, less labor is required to create the same gross 
national product. And every year, of course, there is a growth in the 
labor force. Therefore unless the gross national product rises faster than 
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both the increase in productivity (output per man-hour ) and the labor 
force growth, then the unemployment rate will rise. The aggregate 
demand for goods and services then becomes essential in order to keep 
the gross national product on the rise. And aggregate demand, of 
course, depends mainly on the income to sustain consumer expendi- 
tures, A “managed economy” in modem economic terms means the use 
of governmental fiscal policy to regulate the level of consumer expendi- 
ture—through changes in taxes and interest rates and through govern- 
ment spending—in order to maintain a healthy aggregate demand. 


EVALUATION 


The constant growth of the economy is obviously indispensable to the 
general reduction of poverty, but the “management of the economy” for 
this purpose has not yet become a precise science, There is, for example, 
sharp debate among economists on the role of inflation in this process. 
But even if that problem were overcome, a satisfactorily managed 
economy would still leave pools of poverty among the underskilled, and 
perhaps even among those structurally displaced by technological 
change. 


Creating Jobs 


It has sometimes been suggested that the most direct route to the reduc- 
tion of specific poverty is full employment. This does not mean zero 
unemployment, since there will always be “frictional” unemployment, 
unemployment of those who voluntarily shift jobs or who are currently 
looking for jobs, But it does mean the end of chronic unemployment 
and, in the words of the Employment Act of 1946, a commitment to 
provide “useful employment opportunities to all those able, willing and 
seeking to work.” 

The chief proposal for achieving this goal, and to apply it particu- 
larly to those who might be left behind by the growth of the private 
economy, is for the government to become “employer of last resort.” 
Among other things, this would mean tailoring jobs to the needs of 
those with low skills or technologically displaced skills. The National 
Commission on Technology, Automation and Economic Progress identi- 
fied over 5 million such jobs in public service employment (see Table 
2.4), commenting that “employing the unemployed is, in an important 
sense, almost costless. The unemployed consume; they do not produce. 
To provide them meaningful jobs increases not only their income but 
that of society. Much of the work that needs doing calls only for limited 
skills and minor amount of training, ”™ 5 

The government could provide these jobs directly or subsidize local 
and state governments or other nonprofit institutions that could them- 
selves provide these public service jobs. The commission suggested that 
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Table 2.4. Estimates of potential sources of 
new jobs through public service employment 


Job Potential 

Source of Employment (millions ) 
Medical institutions and health services 12 
Educational institutions 11 
National beautification 13 
Welfare and home care 0.7 
Public protection 0.3 
Urban renewal and sanitation 0.6 

Total 5.3 
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Source: Technology and the American Economy, Report of the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation and Economic Progress, Volume I, February 
1966 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966), p. 36. 


$2 billion be appropriated to provide an initial half million such jobs, 
and congress has begun to experiment with such a program. 

An alternate suggestion has been the provision of a wage subsidy to 
private employers, both to induce the employment of low-skill labor and 
to provide an adequate wage for low-skill employees. It has been esti- 
mated that such a program would cover nearly 15 million workers and 
cost, after recovered income taxes, about $6 billion. 


EVALUATION 


Although the administrative problems posed by the wage subsidy 
problems seem formidable, the chief opposition to a program of guaran- 
teed employment in public service has been the cost factor. There is also 
some concerned expression that such a program might well become 
artificial “make work” and generally inefficient if it is allowed to fall 
within the context of welfare rather than the regular economy; that is, if 
it creates jobs to fit available skills, rather than just creating more jobs to 
fill increasing public needs, with perhaps special training components 
built in. 


Guaranteed Annual Income 


Perhaps the most direct approach to poverty is to give every poor 
person enough money to raise him above the poverty line. This is an 
approach to the problems of both the employable and the unemploy- 
able—to the problems of welfare in particular and poverty in general. It 
is seen as a substitute for programs to meet current welfare needs. At 
the more complex, it is seen as a means of meeting a possible techno- 
logical situation in which there might just not be enough jobs to go 
around, for the low-skilled particularly, but not exclusively. At the most 
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complex, guaranteed annual income is seen as a radical means of 
redefining the economic definitions of individual productivity. Robert 
Theobald writes: 


A guaranteed income provides the individual with the ability to do 
what he personally feels to be important. This will allow risk-taking 
and innovation in areas where the existing and emerging needs of 
society are not being met by an otherwise efficiently functioning 
free enterprise system . . . unemployment—which will then be re- 
defined as the condition of not holding a job—will be seen to be 
highly desirable for it will provide the individual with freedom to 
develop himself in this society. 


The exact nature of the Guaranteed Annual Income would of course 
depend on the concept of its social function. For the most part, it is now 
being considered only as a means of lifting everyone barely over the 
poverty line. The government would simply pay the difference between 
the family’s income and the poverty line for that size family. The Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty estimated that 
the first-year cost of such a program to close the “poverty gap” would be 
about $8 billion. 

However, many people who are just above the poverty line to begin 
with might leave their jobs if they were assured a guaranteed income at 
about that level without working. This would not only raise costs but, 
according to some critics, disturb the work ethos. An alternate proposal 
to deal with this situation is a negative income tax with work incentive 
built in. Thus, as family earnings increase, the government allowance 
would be decreased, but not as fast as the earnings rise. For example, 
according to one model a non-income family with four members would 
receive $3300; a family with $3000 income would receive an allowance 
of $1800 for a total income of $4800; a family with $6000 income would 
receive an additional allowance of $300. The model possibilities vary 
widely, and the cost estimates vary from about $6 billion to $18 billion. 


EVALUATION 


Aside from the question of cost, one of the chief objections to guaran- 
teed annual income plans revolves around the question of work incen- 
tives. For some, the erosion of work incentives is seen as a danger to our 
economy, for others a danger to our moral fiber. In the first case, 
Supporters point out that America’s enormous and increasing techno- 
logical capacity for production would outstrip any economic problems 
created by these plans. In the second case, supporters suggest that we 
are not eliminating the concept of work, but only redefining it. Erich 
Fromm dismisses the image of a population made slothful by a guaran- 
teed income: “It is a fact that man by nature is not lazy but on the 
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contrary he suffers from the results of inactivity. People might prefer not 
to work for one or two months, but the vast majority would beg to work 
even if they were not paid for it.” But, of course, the guaranteed 
income would introduce this incalculable new element on the American 
scene, depending on the level at which it was established. That question 
of level has been the chief bone of contention in the political arena. 

The concept of a guaranteed income was introduced first, perhaps, 
by political and economic conservatives, such as Milton Friedman, 
Senator Barry Goldwater's adviser in the 1964 presidential campaign. 
He felt that such a plan would serve to eliminate the major cause of 
government intervention in the private economy. But he also felt that 
the level should be very low in order not to interfere with work incen- 
tive, Political and economic liberals have also generally supported such 
a plan, but insist on a higher level, This was the major controversy 
about the legislative proposals introduced by President Richard Nixon. 
But it was also suggested that some segment of the lower-middle class 
in America, depending on the formula, would be caught in the position 
of paying taxes for this proposal, receiving nothing in turn, and ending 
up with an income not substantially higher than those who did. There 
is, of course, the deeper question of whether a guaranteed income 
would not evade one of the problems of the state and cycle of poverty— 
meaningful occupation, however defined—unless it is accompanied by 
an effective educational program. 


Summary 


These are the major kinds of remedies for poverty which are proposed 
within the context of American life. There are, of course, more formally 
socialistic proposals having to do with the outright redistribution of 
income-producing wealth. But these redistribution proposals, if 
implemented, would not in themselves solve all of the problems of 
poverty; rather they would probably have more to do with the political 
capacities than with the economic capacities of the nation to deal with 
poverty. In any case, they are not seriously on the American agenda. 

The various remedial roads described have three objectives: (1) to 
keep the main economy healthy and working; (2) to establish a floor 
under all incomes; and (3) to break the cycle of generational poverty 
among certain segments of the population in which there is concen- 
trated poverty. Those objectives are all tightly linked with each other, as 
are most of the remedies for further reducing the incidence of poverty 
in America. None of the proposed remedies is a panacea. All are 
basically directed toward raising the living standards of the employable 
poor, the marginal worker. In that respect they would also presumably 
act as a cushion against many of those same people becoming, tomor- 
row, the unemployable poor. 
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The Unemployable Poor 


In the meantime, it is presumably necessary to take care of the 
current needs of the poor, employable or unemployable. Over 14 mil- 
lion Americans received public assistance in the form of money grants in 
1971. About 2 million of these were receiving Old Age Assistance grants, 
which were distinct from the old age insurance payments received by 
the aged who had participated in the social insurance program. About 1 
million others were receiving grants because they were permanently and 
totally disabled or blind, Over 7 million small children, and about 3 
million of their parents or guardians, received the form of public assis- 
tance called Aid to the Families of Dependent Children (AFDC). 
Another half million received General Assistance aid from local govern- 
ments. These were people who either did not fit into the aforementioned 
categories set up by the federal government, and mainly supported by 
it, or who did not meet technical qualifications. 

These are the people who are on welfare. They represent about half 
of those who fall below the poverty line by objective standards of 
income. Some of the nonwelfare poor have hidden resources, including 
the help of friends and family, Some simply do not apply for aid out of 
ignorance, reticence, or personal disorganization. But the majority of the 
chronically poor have been on the welfare rolls at one time or another. 
The welfare population is not a stable one. Out of the poverty pool, 
different people appear and reappear at different times on the welfare 
rolls, depending on immediate circumstances. 


The Children of the Poor 


The dependent aged and disabled will receive separate treatment 
because they have distinct problems. The heart of the welfare problem 
is that of the AFDC families with small children (see Table 2.5). This is 
so for several reasons, 

First, the bulk of the welfare cases fall in this category, and it is also 
the fastest growing category. From 1960 to 1970 the number of people 


Table 2.5. Incidence of poverty amon, 
children, by race and type of family, 1970 


Number Poor Percentage of 
Group of Children (millions) Group Poor 
In male-headed white families 4 Ta 
In male-headed nonwhite families 2 24 
In female-headed white families 2 46 
In female-headed nonwhite families 2 69 


_ Source: The Poor in 1970; A Chartbook, Office of Economic Opportunity 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 46. 
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receiving aid in this category had increased more than threefold. Eligi- 
bility rules had been liberalized, but this did not in itself explain the rise. 

Second, this category is thought to be the most remediable and 
actionable category of welfare. The aged and the disabled are clearly 
unemployable and not subject to “rehabilitation.” The nonaged parents 
of AFDC children are not so clearly helpless. Less than 20 percent of 
the fathers in homes receiving AFDC are dead or disabled. About 75 
percent are “absent from the home’—as deserters or as “fathers un- 
known,” but presumably employable. Indeed most of them are un- 
doubtedly employed. 

In the 1960s AFDC eligibility was extended, at state option, to 
cover families where there were unemployed parents, in order to try to 
keep more homes intact. Less than half of the states chose this option, 
and only about 2 percent of the fathers of AFDC families were in this 
category. Of course, an indeterminate number of fathers are absent 
from the home just because, employed or unemployed, their incomes 
are too low to support a family without public assistance. Much of the 
administrative commotion that occurs around AFDC eligibility centers 
around the continuing question of whether there is a “man in the home.” 
In some jurisdictions, middle-of-the-night “raids” by social workers were 
conducted to make this determination, before the Supreme Court ruled 
such practice illegal. 

In addition, there is the question of the employability of the mother. 
There is, first of all, the policy question of whether the society wants 
mothers to stay at home with their children, especially smaller children, 
or go out to work. Second, it has been estimated that 70 percent of 
mothers receiving AFDC could not earn more money by working than 
they receive in assistance payments because of their low skill and educa- 
tional levels.” Nevertheless most mothers who head AFDC families are 
technically employable. 

AFDC families also seem “actionable” in a way that the aged and 
disabled are not because the children in these families will eventually 
regenerate the cycle of poverty if it is not broken. 

And third, AFDC families comprise the most controversial of the 
welfare categories, not only because of the size and rapid growth of this 
category, and because of the problems of employability described 
above, but also because it has special moral and racial dimensions. 
Questions of family structure and responsibility are centrally involved. 
In addition, about half of the recipients in this category are nonwhite, a 
more than fourfold disproportion, which is another point of special 
merger between the problem of race relations and that of poverty. 


Causes 


The risk factors for AFDC families are the general conditions of pov- 
erty—of the marginal worker already discussed—plus the unique factor 
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of “pathological” family structure. The breakdown of the family struc- 
ture as generally experienced in the society? shows up heavily in 
the various poverty statistics and, consequently, on the AFDC rolls 
These risk conditions are especially present in the black family, (See 


Table 2.5. ) 


CA Chapter 10, pp. 415-418 
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Meeting the Problem: The Children of the Poor 


Among the remedies proposed for reducing the problem of poor and 
dependent children, the first two listed below—reducing poverty in 
general and restructuring the family—are directed toward the roots of 
the problem and are dealt with in detail elsewhere in the text. They are 
only briefly mentioned here. The remainder, while some of them may 
also have long-range aspects, are directed toward the current welfare 
problem of dependent children. 


Reducing Poverty in General 


The aspects of poverty which apply particularly to the problem of 
dependent children have to do with the relationship between low 
income and family structure, There is a direct relationship between 
marital separation and the low income of the father. 


Restructuring the Family 


While much of what is considered pathological in family life is directly 
related to economic status, there are also a number of cultural factors 
that bear on the so-called breakup of the American family in general 
and on the problems of the black family in particular. But the family 
is notably not subject to direct social remedy, nor is it particularly 
amenable to what might be involved is a redefinition of family respon- 
sibilities, 


Improving AFDC 


The basic means of welfare support for dependent children is AFDC. 
Payments in this category vary widely among the states and rarely 
approach the poverty line. This amount itself is usually below the offi- 
cial poverty line established by national standards. The gap is impor- 
tant, for dispelling the hopelessness and the life-style among children 
who are caught in and unwillingly help to perpetuate the cycle of 
poverty. A survey of an AFDC caseload conducted by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare in 1967 indicated that about half of 
the families had no milk for children at some time in the previous six 
months because of lack of money; about a fifth had children who had to 
stay home from school at some time in the previous six months because 
of lack of shoes and clothes; about a third had not enough beds for all 
family members; and about a quarter had no private use of a flush 
toilet.?8 

One set of suggestions for improving AFDC proceeds on the basis 
that it should be liberalized by 
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1 Raising the level of welfare payment. 

2 Turning the entire welfare administration over to the federal govern- 
ment, which supplies most of the funds anyway, in order to stan- 
dardize regulations. 

3 Substituting a simple “affidavit of need” for the complex and costly 
system of qualifications and investigations. Supporters of this system, 
which is being adopted in categories of need other than AFDC, 
suggest that it will add dignity for the recipients, will involve no 
more cheating than, say, the income tax system, and if indeed there 
is more slippage, its costs will be more than offset by the savings in 

_ administration. 

4 Adding a work incentive by allowing recipients to earn money at 
low-paying or part-time jobs without automatically subtracting such 
an amount from their welfare payment. 


Another quite different set of suggestions proceeds on the basis that 
AFDC, unlike old age or disability payments, is becoming a “voluntary” 
category of poverty, and that it should be made more restrictive by 


1 Pursuing “absent fathers” more relentlessly and more thoroughly 
investigating eligibility and allegations of “cheating.” 

2 Establishing for each mother a maximum of children with “father 
unknown” who will be supported by AFDC. 

3 Instituting requirements that every reasonably employable person 
work at any job provided him or her by the state. 

4 Providing work incentive by keeping welfare payments as low as 
possible, 


Offering Public Assistance in Kind 


Supplementary food programs and housing programs provided by the 
federal government are extensions of welfare. These programs provide 
for the distribution of food among eligible low-income families and the 
provision of food for undernourished schoolchildren, and for improved 
housing. 


FOOD PROGRAMS 


To meet the food problem the federal government established three 
kinds of programs: (1) The Commodity Distribution Program, (2) the 
Food Stamp Program, and (3) child-feeding programs. 

1. The Commodity Distribution Program. Set up by the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, the Commodity Distribution Program was designed as 
much to bolster farmers’ income as to provide food for the hungry and 
the malnutritioned. The program is part of the agricultural program to 
reduce certain surplus commodities in order to maintain price support 
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of those commodities. Those who are on public assistance or meet 
public assistance standards are eligible. There is, however, a drawback 
to this program; the method of distribution is clumsy, and it does not 
permit recipients to secure these specified commodities at local stores. 

2. The Food Stamp Program. The Citizens’ Board of Inquiry into 
Hunger and Malnutrition recommended that the basic federal food 
program should be the food stamp program. In 1964 the Food Stamp 
Program was established to provide eligible low-income families with 
stamps to be used in exchange for specified commodities at local stores. 
The stamps must be bought and have a face value in excess of the 
amount paid for them, dependent on the size and income of the pur- 
chasing family, Thus a five-person family with a monthly income of $40 
can buy $72 worth of food stamps for $16. However, in reality it is 
difficult for families at that economic level to accumulate the lump sum 
needed to buy stamps on the limited occasions each month when they 
are sold. And all of the administrative problems of establishing eligibil- 
ity apply. In 1971 about 11 million persons were purchasing food 
stamps.?° 

3. Child-Feeding Programs. Child-feeding programs include the 
school lunch program, the special milk program, and the school break- 
fast program. In 1971 about 26 million children participated in the 
largest of these—the school lunch program—at a federal cost of $300 
million.?° 

It has been estimated that several million schoolchildren from poor 
families do not receive a free or reduced-price meal because of nonpar- 
ticipating schools and the problems of establishing eligibility. The 
Citizens’ Board of Inquiry recommended that school lunches should 
either be made available to every child, or “if other social purposes of 
government require that families who can afford to pay for lunches do 
so, that such payment [to those who cannot afford to do so] should be 
provided for in such a way that it respects the sensitivities of children 
and their parents, and is administratively simple.”** 


HOUSING PROGRAMS 

The government also provides housing in-kind assistance to welfare 
recipients by way of public housing, leased housing, and rent supple- 
ments. The public assistance grants are notoriously short of meeting the 
housing cost needs of welfare recipients. For the most part, welfare 
recipients must spend less of their food budget in order to spend more 
for housing in the commercial market. Public housing in-kind assistance 
of all varieties serves only 10 to 14 percent of the potentially eligible 
population.*? These programs are part of the general housing crisis in 
the cities and in some ways help to contribute to that crisis.° 


CR Chapter 6, pp. 210-215. 
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Establishing Day-Care Centers 


While the provision of day care for children of working mothers has 
larger social policy implications, it has special application to the prob- 
lem of AFDC mothers, Studies indicate that the majority of AFDC 
mothers want to work, and that aside from the problem of job availabil- 
ity at adequate incomes, a chief deterrent is child-care problems.** In 
1970, 22 percent of all persons in poor female-headed families were 
children less than 6 years of age, and over half were children less than 
14 years of age.*# 

The majority of the President’s Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs opposed “the notion that day care should be provided so that 
women on welfare can be required to work.” They objected to the 
element of coercion and pointed out that the cost factor was unfavor- 
able: at that time it would have cost almost $3 billion to provide day 
care for mothers who could probably earn only $1% billion in wages.*® 
Others on the same Commission felt, however, that AFDC mothers 
should at least have freedom of choice as to whether they wanted to 
work or not. 


Birth Control 


One of the standard proposals for the elimination of poverty in general 
(and indeed for the welfare of society),CR family planning is often espe- 
cially pointed out as a need for AFDC families, 


Guaranteed Annual Income 


A guaranteed annual income, also one of the standard proposals for the 
elimination of poverty in general, is one of the specific proposals for the 
elimination of the current welfare system, with its administrative incon- 
sistencies, complexities, and costs. Any estimate of the cost of an income 
maintenance program should subtract the cost of the current welfare 


program. 


Summary 


While the proportion of people on poverty diminished in the 1960s, the 
proportion of people on the welfare rolls, especially AFDC, accelerated 
rapidly, This was presumably the result of a number of factors, The 
poverty pool was at least twice as large as the welfare rolls at any given 
time, and more of the poor were applying for welfare. Changing expec- 
tations, changing concepts of welfare as a “right” rather than a largess, 
and increased organization of the poor through the War on Poverty and 


CR Chapter 10, pp. 413-414, Chapter 11, pp. 460-461. 
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the Black Revolution has presumably caused this acceleration. Also, 
while the general economic condition of the general population and of 
the husband-wife population in the black community had improved 
significantly during the decade, the economic condition of the family 
headed by a female left behind in the ghetto had improved not at 
all.c® 

The increase of AFDC from $1% billion in the beginning of the 
1960s to about $5 billion in the beginning of the 1970s put a dramatic 
burden on a strained, inflationary economy and on a body of taxpayers 
who already felt aggrieved. But the basic commitment of the society to 
minimal welfare had been established incontrovertibly, and the restric- 
tive suggestions, while seeming to remove some of the air of permis- 
siveness from welfare, did not promise to be able to reduce the welfare 
bill considerably. Even if the “cheating” was greater than the fraction of 
1 percent estimated by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, its reduction would not have been large enough to reduce the 
bill substantially. Even if all employable recipients could have been 
forced to work at any job offered, such jobs did not exist—unless the 
government were to create them at an even greater tax cost, along with 
day-care centers that would be needed. 

Out of the frustrations there seemed to develop more of a will—as 
exemplified by the proposals of both Republican President Nixon and 
his Democratic opponent, George McGovern—to scrap the faltering 
welfare system for some kind of income maintenance program. 
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Poverty: 
The Ill, the Aged, 
and the Disabled 
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What Is the Problem? 


More than half of those Americans who are dependent on government 
welfare payments for sustenance are young children. Another 20 percent 
are the parents of those children, But a quarter of these dependent 
Americans are unemployable because of age and disability. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that these aged and disabled are not financially 
dependent on government welfare just because they are aged and 
disabled. There are many disabled and many more aged who are not 
financially dependent, Those on welfare are dependent because they are 
aged, disabled, and poor. In the long range, the prevention of dependent 
populations of aged and disabled depends primarily on dealing with the 
general problem of poverty and the marginal worker. Meanwhile, 
society must provide for these populations. 

However, it is no longer a matter of these populations being con- 
sidered the “lame, the halt, and the blind’—the objects of our kind 
charity. After all, disability is not just a matter of being unable to work. 
It is also a matter of being able to get adequate medical attention in all 
stages of life, and being able to pay medical bills. In recent years 
adequate and available health services have come to be considered, not 
a charity, but a basic human right, an inviolable condition of human 
dignity. And in the same vein, the aged seek not only financial support 
but a recovered status of psychological dignity. 


Health and the Dependency of Physical Disability 


There are two related forms of dependency caused by physical dis- 
order: that which renders people fully or partially unemployable, so 
that they must be supported by others, and that which through medical 
expense imposes an impossible economic burden, 


Extent and Nature of the Problem 


The precise extent of physical disability is not easy to establish. Many 
disabilities never become a matter of official record. However, health 
Surveys over the past decade indicate that each year there are about 15 
days of illness disability per person, and that a little more than 10 
percent of the population has some type of chronic disability. But 
beyond that; improved health and medical services had, in the 1960s, 
become a standard part of America’s rising expectations, and an integral 
part of the agenda for those who sought the elimination of poverty. The 
Surgeon-General of the United States in 1967 referred to “a newly 
acknowledged right of every American—the right of access to quality 
health care.”! i 


About one out of five families was in debt to hospitals, physicians, 


Table 3.1. National health expenditures, 1950-1970 


1950 1960 1970 
Health and Medical Services; 
Private expenditures 8.8 billion 19.3 billion 39.6 billion 
Public expenditures 2.5 billion 5.3 billion 22.3 billion 
Medical Research: 
Private .04 billion .1 billion .2 billion 
Public .07 billion 5 billion 1.7 billion 
Medical Facilities Construction: 
Private .2 billion 5 billion 2.4 billion 
Public .5 billion .6 billion 1.0 billion 
Total 12.1 billion 26.4 billion 67.2 billion 
Percent of Gross 
National Product 4.6 percent 5.3 percent 7.0 percent 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1972, p. 65. 


or other providers of medical goods or services for part of a total annual 
medical bill of over $60 billion in 1970 (Table 3.1). Yet, on some stand- 
ard health indices the United States compares unfavorably with many 
less affluent nations, At least 15 nations have a longer life expectancy at 
birth, in some cases almost 4 years longer. At least 27 countries have 
lower age-adjusted death rates for heart disease among males than the 
United States. About a dozen countries have lower rates of infant 
mortality, as well as of ulcers, diabetes, cirrhosis of the liver, hyperten- 
sion, and accidents. Our death rates from tuberculosis and pneumonia 
are far from the best.” 

There are certain health differentials between the poor Americans 
and those with higher income. Infant mortality is sometimes 75 percent 
higher in poverty as opposed to nonpoverty areas.’ For males in the 
working-age group, those with incomes of less than $2000 have three 
and a half times as many disability days as those in the over $7000 
income group; the low income can be only partly ascribed to the disabil- 
ity itself. 


Meeting the Problem: Health and Physical Disability 


Society has four different kinds of action concerns in meeting the 
problem of dependency resulting from physical disability. Its long-range 
concern is to improve health and reduce the incidence of serious disabil- 
ity by preventive measures. More immediately, it attempts to reduce 
dependency by organized plans to improve access to medical services, 
to meet medical expenses, and to provide for the swift rehabilitation of 
the disabled. Finally, there is the need to give financial assistance to the 
disabled where all else has failed. 
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Prevention and Treatment 

The prevention of serious physical disability means primarily three 
things: (1) the prevention of disease and congenital disorders, espe- 
cially through research, (2) the prevention of accidents, and (3) early 
and adequate medical treatment. 


RESEARCH 


From the nineteenth century until well into the twentieth, medical 
research was preoccupied with the infectious and communicable dis- 
eases like pneumonia, tuberculosis, and intestinal disorders that were at 
that time the leading causes of disability and death. Dramatic research 
advances coupled with public sanitation control and better nutrition 
have radically reduced the incidence of such diseases, 

The death rate from tuberculosis, for example, dropped from about 
194 to less than 3 per 100,000 between 1900 and 1970. The death rate 
from influenza and pneumonia dropped from about 202 to about 30! The 
death rate from typhoid fever has dropped from about 30 to almost 
zero, and diphtheria has all but disappeared as a cause of death, 
although it had registered a death rate of about 40 per 100,000 at the 
turn of the century, As infectious diseases declined and the life-span 
was extended, the illnesses of an aging population began to attract 
major research attention, Cancer, for example, increased as a cause of 
death from about 64 per 100,000 in 1900 to about 160 in 1970, The death 
rate from major heart disease increased from about 137 to about 500 in 
those years.® Medical research began to take new directions and expand 
its activities, 

Before World War II medical research expenditures in this country 
totaled about $20 million a year. At mid-century a little over $100 
million was spent for medical research, about two-thirds of it by gov- 
ernment. By 1970 almost $2 billion was being Spent on research, about 
90 percent of it by government.® 

One complaint against the medical research program in this country 
is that there is still not enough of it. Because research is expensive and 
must be highly coordinated, the federal government has generally been 
elected as the only agency able to meet the cost of an adequate pro- 
gram. Critics point out that the total expenditure for medical research is 
only a small fraction of the nation’s defense budget. 

However, there is also an opinion abroad in research circles that 
what is lacking is planning and trained personnel rather than money. 
One observer suggests that there is more money available for medical 
research than there are men to use it effectively, and calls for “breaking 
the real bottleneck in medical research—the shortage of good person- 
nel.”? He feels this cannot be accomplished without federal support for 
medical schools and other institutions that train research workers. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


It is estimated that about 2 out of 3 cases of orthopedic handicap and 1 
out of 5 cases of blindness result from accidental injury. About half of 
all fatal accidents take place in and around automobiles. In the worst 
year of Vietnam battle deaths, three times as many people were being 
killed on American roads. A dramatic reduction of fatal nonvehicle 
accidents has taken place over the years as a result of the changing 
nature of the industrial scene and more stringent industrial and public 
safety regulations. 

Strict enforcement of traffic regulations, the building of better roads, 
widespread use of safety belts, and the new safety consciousness of 
automobile designers may diminish the rate of serious automobile 
accidents. In fact, the rate of deaths by automobile accident has 
dropped slightly from its peak. But unless there is some radical depar- 
ture from the present automotive pattern in this country, there is prob- 
ably an irreducible minimum of accidents that may be expected on the 
road, 


EARLY AND ADEQUATE MEDICAL ATTENTION 


Perhaps the most practical approach to the prevention of serious and 
disabling disease at any given time is the provision of early and ade- 
quate medical treatment. This depends in turn on the existence of 
adequate medical resources and the widespread ability to pay for these 
resources. 

In 1970 Fortune magazine said: 


American medicine, the pride of the nation for many years, stands 
now on the brink of chaos. To be sure, our medical practitioners 
have their great moments of drama and triumph but much of US. 
medical care, particularly the everyday business of preventing and 
treating routine illnesses is inferior in quality, wastefully dispensed 
and inequitably financed. Medical manpower and facilities are so 
maldistributed that large segments of the population, especially the 
urban poor and those in rural areas get virtually no care at all... . 
Whether poor or not, most Americans are badly served by the 
obsolete, overstrained medical system that has grown up around 
them, helter-skelter, without accommodating very well to changing 
technology, expanding population, rising costs or rising expecta- 
tions.® 


There has actually been a decrease in the proportionate number of 
available doctors in the country since the turn of the century. In 1900 
there was about one doctor for every 637 persons in the United States; 
today there is about one for every 625 persons.’ But the number of 
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doctors available for patient care actually declined during that period, 
even while the number and proportion increased. Not only did the 
number of doctors in private practice decrease as more doctors turned 
to work in research and other institutions, but because of increased 
specialization, the doctor-patient ratio for physicians providing family 
care fell considerably. Furthermore, the distribution of these doctors 
was concentrated in the suburbs and prosperous middle-sized cities. 

In 1950 there were almost 8 family practitioners per 10,000 popula- 
tion. By 1965, although the total number of active physicians had in- 
creased by a third, there were only 5 family practitioners per 10,000 
population. It has been estimated that while the demand for physicians 
would increase by at least a third in the 1970s, the number of doctors 
would increase by less than a fifth, 

The hundred medical colleges in the country produced only a total 
of 8000 doctors in 1970, 1000 more than had been produced in 1960, 
One commentator suggested in 1970 that “so lengthy is medical training, 
however, that even if the size of all schools were doubled tomorrow, 
there would only be an extra 9000 fully qualified physicians 7 or 8 years 
from now,”!1 

According to many observers, the only answer to the shortage of 
medical services is to increase the productivity of doctors. This calls for 
doctors to spend their time doing only those tasks that call for their 
highest skills. Group practice, the use of health teams, would first of all 
relieve the doctor of his administrative and clerical burdens, More 
important, it would involve the greater use of paramedical professionals. 
Some universities, such as the Duke University School of Medicine, 
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have begun to train such paramedical personnel, often from medical 
corpsmen returning from military service, who could, perhaps, perform 
the majority of medical tasks normally done by a doctor, under the 
supervision of a doctor. There are other technological suggestions, such 
as the computer-stored bank of diagnostic information centrally wired 
to a doctor's office. 

Since 1950 the federal government has granted over $3 billion for 
the construction of local medical facilities, In two decades since then, 
while the population was increasing by about 33 percent, the number of 
general hospital beds was increasing by about 60 percent, the number of 
personnel in all hospitals was increasing by over 100 percent—and the 
average hospital population almost doubled.’* But while the gross 
supply of medical services was increasing, so was the demand, and it 
was not at all clear that the health of the population was primarily 
related to those medical services. 

The proportion of the gross national product spent on health ser- 
vices in this country is greater than that of any other country in the 
world. The doctor-patient ratio is greater than that of most of the coun- 
tries that have a better health record than the United States. For 
example, Sweden, which has a much higher life expectancy and a much 
lower infant mortality rate than the United States, has a lower doctor- 
patient ratio. The average number of doctor visits per person in Sweden 
is about half that of the United States. Similarly, the gap between 
medical services for the poor and the more wealthy is much smaller than 
their health differential. Statistics indicate that income is playing less 
and less of a role in the quantity of medical services. In the urban areas 
the number of physician visits and the number of hospital admissions 
are almost the same for the poor as the more wealthy."* This does not 
mean that there is an equitable distribution of medical services—the 
poor may require much more medical service. For example, studies have 
shown that less than half of the low-income children with chronic condi- 
tions, including hearing and vision defects, are under treatment." But 
it does mean that it is necessary to look at factors other than lack of 
medical services to explain the health differential between the poor and 
nonpoor, as well as to explain the health differential between the United 
States and other countries. 

For example, the higher rates of death from diabetes and cirrhosis 
of the liver in the United States are probably related to the eating and 
drinking patterns in this country. The high rates of ulcers and hyperten- 
sion are probably related to the quality of our daily life. Heart disease 
may also be related to such social and environmental factors. Indeed, 
there is a higher rate of disabling heart disease among Americans, aged 
45-64, who have an income above $4000 than among those with an 
income below $4000.15 

Evidence of this kind suggests that public health, environmental 
factors—such as pollution, diet, recreational habits, style of life—may 
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be the most critical factors for America’s general health standards, and 
for the health differential between the poor and nonpoor. This does not, 
however, obviate the fact that increased and improved medical services 
have become a standard expectation of the American people. And, 
consequently, the economics of medical service remains an important 
aspect of meeting the aspirations of the American people. 


Meeting the Family Medical Bill 


The changing philosophy about medical service being a “right” or at 
least a standard expectation has changed concepts of medical depen- 
dency. It was once felt that plans for medical payment—governmental 
or through private insurance—were designed primarily to meet cata- 
strophic situations, Plans that proposed to meet the normal medical 
expenses of an individual or family were bitterly opposed by spokesmen 
of the organized medical profession on the grounds that such plans 
usually require aspects of group practice. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation felt that group practice would not be in the best interests of the 
nation, the nation’s health, or the medical profession, The American 
family, it was argued, has not been educated to regard normal medical 
expenses, including those for preventive diagnosis and treatment, as a 
standard budget item like food and rent, In fact, the American seems 
much less reluctant to budget a regular amount for the care and treat- 
ment of his automobile than he does for medical care. The organized 
medical profession agreed that some insurance plan is desirable only to 
help meet large, unexpected medical bills for such contingencies as 
Surgery and hospitalization, This strain of belief has scarcely disap- 
peared, but is becoming overtaken by demands for fuller coverage and 
by broadened definitions of medical dependency, 

Ironically, the broadened plans for medical coverage have been 
linked directly with the sharply spiraling rise in medical costs. Private 
consumer expenditures for medical care have risen from about $8 billion 
in 1950 to about $60 billion in 1970 (Table 3.1). Between 1950 and 1970 
physicians’ fees more than doubled, and the cost of hospital services 
more than quadrupled. 14 During that period the total consumer price 
index has risen by only about 60 percent. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH PLANS 


About three-quarters of all Americans are covered by some form of 
voluntary medical insurance, Most of those, however, are covered only 
by some form of “catastrophic” medical insurance, It is estimated that 
private insurance plans in 1970 paid for about one-third of the total cost 
of private medical care." 

An increasing number of people in the country belong to compre- 
hensive health plans that cover 80-90 percent of their total medical 
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costs. These plans typically provide full hospitalization cost, including 
all surgical and medical costs connected with hospitalization. In addi- 
tion, they cover any and all physicians’ and laboratory services, usually 
with the payment of a nominal fee. Under these plans, the patient 
typically must choose from a closed panel of doctors, although he is free 
to change doctors within the panel. 

Critics of these plans, especially the American Medical Association, 
charge that (1) the closed panel arrangement prevents the client from 
seeking out any doctor he or she desires in the community, (2) physi- 
cians on retainer fees do not tend to give as individual or leisurely 
treatment as they do on a fee-for-service basis, and (3) where a doctor's 
services are not freely contracted, the proper doctor-patient relationship 
is damaged. American Medical Association opposition to such group 
plans was once so strong that in some cases physicians who joined them 
were barred from membership in the local and national medical associa- 
tion. The AMA retreated from such activity after being convicted of 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and in recent years has begun to 
modify its position. 

Supporters of cooperative health plans emphasize that (1) one of 
their stated purposes is preventive medicine, and clients are urged and 
are able to secure early treatment of minor ills and regular diagnostic 
checkups; (2) the finest medical care is made available, because this is 
group practice at its most intense, with a panel of specialists provided in 
every field; (3) physicians like the regular hours, take turns at night 
duty, and have opportunities for advanced study; and (4) where a fee 
is charged for each item of service, it is alleged, the emphasis is on 
sickness rather than on health, on quantity rather than on quality. 


GOVERNMENT HEALTH INSURANCE 


England, France, Germany, Norway, and New Zealand have some form 
of tniversal tax-supported health insurance. This is essentially a plan for 
comprehensive medical coverage. The U.S. Congress has considered 
several such proposals, which typically would cover about 85 percent of 
the population, although others might join voluntarily. One proposal 
submitted to Congress as early as 1951 provided for a 4 percent payroll 
tax supplemented by about 1 percent of the federal governments gen- 
eral revenues. All necessary medical expenses—physician’s services, 
hospitalization, laboratory work, and medicines—were included. Physi- 
cians would have had free choice as to whether they would join the plan 
or not, and patients would have had free choice among the physicians 
who did join. Physicians could have decided whether to be paid on a fee- 
for-service, per patient, or salary basis. The American Medical Associa- 
tion conducted a vigorous campaign against this measure, and it was 
defeated. 

Supporters of national health insurance invoke all the advantages of 
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a comprehensive medical insurance plan and point out that only under a 
national program of some kind will a substantial portion of the popula- 
tion be able to afford such coverage, Critics, including the AMA, 
strongly oppose government interference with physicians, which they 
consider socialistic. Apart from charges that such a plan would be harm- 
ful to proper medical practice, general fears of a growing bureaucracy 
and the centralization of government power are voiced. 


MEDICARE AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Medicare program was enacted in 1965 to provide medical care 
benefits for those over age 65. The program provides for hospital bills, 
and substantial payment for physicians’ fees. 

The Medical Assistance Program was instituted in 1965 for the 
purpose of helping states provide medical services for welfare recipi- 
ents, and also for the “medically indigent” whose income was a third 
higher than AFDC standards. The federal government pays from a half 
to three-quarters of the expenditure to the states, which devise and 
implement their own programs, Medicare and especially the Medical 
Assistance Program underline the point that the reorganization of 
medical services is more important than the amount of government 
money spent on them. Neither of them is a “health-care” program as 
much as it is a financing mechanism by which government funds are 
funneled to the purveyors of medical services—conducting business as 
usual. To make these measures more acceptable to the American Medi- 
cal Association, Congress wrote into the law provisions stating that the 
financing plans would not be used to make changes in the medical 
system. The result was to increase the demand for medical services 
sharply, without increasing the supply. And the law specified that doc- 
tors were to be paid their “customary fee,” and that hospitals were to be 
reimbursed on the basis of cost rather than fixed fee. As a result of both 
these factors, the cost of medical services skyrocketed. Doctors’ fees, 
which had been rising by about 3 percent a year before Medicare, 
started going up by at least 6 percent a year. Hospital prices also ac- 
celerated. A special problem in this regard was Medical Assistance. The 
cost for covering all “medical indigents” under this system ballooned 
rapidly, and some states were soon forced to back out on coverage. An 
additional cost factor was the emphasis on hospital use—the most 
expensive medical service—because this was the service most widely 
covered by insurance plans. 

A typical critique indicated that 


our system of medical care is not a system at all. The majority of 
physicians Operating alone as entrepreneurs constitute an army of 
pushcart vendors in an age of supermarkets. Most patients pay by 
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the cumbersome “fee for service” or piecework method which in- 
volves separate billing for visits to doctors, shots, x-rays, laboratory 
tests, surgery anesthesia, hospital room and board.'8 


The suggestions for reorganization center around the group or team 
approach, which involves the heavy use of paraprofessionals and a fixed 
fee to cover comprehensive medical services instead of “fee for service.” 
Only by thus increasing the productivity of the physician, it is sug- 
gested, and by discouraging more expensive treatment when it is not 
medically necessary will the medical supply be stretched to meet the 
demand and the cost factor brought under control. 


Supporting the Disabled 


There are chronically handicapped people who for many different rea- 
sons cannot be or have not been rehabilitated, and there are those 
whose short-term disabilities can create a disastrous loss of basic in- 
come. For these people, direct financial support is necessary. Since 1935 
the Federal Public Assistance Program has authorized financial aid to 
the blind and since 1950 financial aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. In both cases, the individual states set up and administer their 
own programs within basic regulations established by the national gov- 
ernment, which provides more than half of the money needed for these 
state programs. 

Temporary disability resulting from on-the-job injury or occupa- 
tional disease is covered by state workmen’s compensation laws. These 
set up insurance programs that provide medical care for job-connected 
injuries or diseases, but they also disburse cash benefits to a worker who 
has been disabled on the job. Most states limit the number of weeks for 
which benefits may be paid, although some continue to pay the worker 
for as long as he is totally disabled. Three out of four wage earners are 
covered by workmen’s compensation. The Railroad Retirement Act, an 
insurance plan, provides both short-term and long-term disability relief 
for certain qualified railroad workers. Veterans, of course, receive con- 
tinuing medical care for service-connected disabilities and under certain 
conditions can qualify for hospitalization for nonservice-connected dis- 
abilities. Compensation is received for partial and total service-con- 
nected disabilities and for total disabilities that are not service 
connected. 

Medical coverage, usually under a limited voluntary health 
insurance plan, and disability payment plans have also been set up 
under many private group health and welfare programs established by 
labor unions and industry in collective bargaining. Such plans received 
great impetus during World War II, when wages were fixed and em- 
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ployers could bargain in a tight labor market only by offering fringe 
benefits, 


Dependency Because of Emotional or Mental Disability 


There is a certain artificiality about making a distinction between physi- 
cal and mental disability, Both physical and emotional difficulties can 
incapacitate the individual and prevent him from normal participation 
in society. Both require treatment and care. One sometimes leads to the 
other. But mental disability requires some separate treatment as a social 
problem because, while physical illness may or may not result in dislo- 
cations of social and personal behavior, mental illness consists of such 
dislocations, 

Mental incapacities or illnesses are often categorized in the follow- 
ing way, though the distinctions are tenuous and overlapping: (1) 
mental retardation, (2) clinical emotional disorders, generally classified 
as psychoses or neuroses, and (3) personality disorders, which do not 
fall in the clinical category but nevertheless result in disorders of social 
behavior. 


Mental Retardation 


The mentally retarded are those who are born with such low powers of 
intelligence that they can never make a normal adjustment to life and 
Society. This phenomenon is distinct, for example, from the degenera- 
tion of intelligence sometimes found in the aged. 

The IQ can serve as a kind of rough standard for mental retarda- 
tion, According to traditional usage, idiots are those with an IQ below 
25, imbeciles those with an IQ from 25 to 50, and morons those with an 
IQ from 50 to about 70. It is probably more helpful to describe this 
Tange of retardation by age behavior. The lowest grade, corresponding 
generally to the idiot, has an intelligence of less than the average 3-year- 
old, Consequently he cannot take care of his most simple needs, learn 
any skills, or utter more than a few words, The middle grade, corre- 
sponding to the imbecile, has the intelligence of a child from 3 to 7 or 8 
years old. He can manage his bodily needs, can speak or even read 
simple sentences, and can learn certain elementary tasks, none of which, 
however, are ordinarily economically useful. Socially, he needs constant 
Supervision. The high-grade mental deficient, corresponding to the 
moron, has the intelligence of a child from 8 to 10 or 11 years. It is 
Possible for him to learn certain economically useful manual tasks that 
can make him self-supporting. However, his social judgment is poor, so 
he can often be victimized or led into antisocial behavior by others. 
$ This last group comprises about 2 percent of the American popula- 
tion. Low-grade mental deficients, a term that is becoming more preva- 
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lent and encompasses those who have traditionally been known as idiots 
and imbeciles, make up about 1 percent of the American population. 


CAUSES 


At the present stage of knowledge about mental retardation, it is 
estimated that not more than half and probably fewer of the cases are 
hereditary in nature. Brain damage may take place during pregnancy 
through certain illnesses of the mother, or in early years through pro- 
longed fever illnesses like encephalitis or through physical injury. Glan- 
dular and other physical defects, such as an excess of fluid surrounding 
the brain, may cause mental deficiency. There is increasing evidence of 
the relationship between clinical retardation and nutritional deficiencies 
in the infant and the child-carrying mother. 


Clinical Emotional Disorders 


At the present rate, 1 out of every 10 persons in this country will suffer 
severely from a mental illness sometime during his life. In 1970 about a 
half million persons were patients in psychiatric hospitals, for a total of 
a quarter of a billion hospital-days, almost as many hospital-days as 
were spent by all other patients in general and special hospitals. 

This is dependency on a massive scale, and it does not take into 
account the unnumbered millions who are not hospitalized but are 
partially and seriously disabled by mental illness. It is estimated that in 
1970 some 4 million people were treated for some form of mental illness 
in hospitals or clinics or by private psychiatrists. Many more who 
needed help never sought or received treatment. A rough index of the 
general prevalence of the problem may be found in the fact that of the 
5,800,000 men rejected by the armed services in World War II, 24 
percent were rejected for neuropsychiatric reasons other than mental 
deficiency, and for the latter cause an additional 14 percent were re- 
jected.1° 


THE PSYCHOTIC AND THE PSYCHONEUROTIC 

Largely on a symptomatic basis, serious emotional disorders are usually 
broken down into two inexactly bounded categories: psychoses and 
neuroses. 


THE PSYCHOTIC Into the general category of psychoses fall the most 
severe mental illnesses—those that require the most urgent medical 
attention and that most completely disable the victim. About 80 percent 
of all first admissions to mental hospitals are termed psychotic. By and 
large, these are the people who were once generally known as “insane. 
The psychotic is most generally characterized by some sharp break with 
reality, as through delusions or complete withdrawal or severe moods 
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unrelated to reality. His whole personality tends to be markedly trans- 
formed by his illness. 

Some cases of mental illness are clearly organic in origin, like those 
resulting from brain injury. Other cases, more clearly rooted in emo- 
tional factors, are called functional. Since there are probably both 
organic and functional factors involved in many cases of mental illness, 
the terms are not usually intended to denote more than a general 
primacy of factors. About 35 percent of all new psychotic admissions to 
hospitals suffer from psychoses that are related to the aging process and 
are clearly organic in origin. 

About 30 percent of all new psychotic admissions to the hospitals 
suffer from schizophrenia. This is typically a disease of the young (those 
aged 15-44), and it has not been highly susceptible to treatment. As a 
result, schizophrenia patients tend to accumulate from year to year and 
actually make up more than half the mental hospital population. Schizo- 
phrenia is the classic retirement into private worlds manifesting itself in 
many forms: delusions, persistent hallucinations, incoherence, extreme 
stupor, attempts at suicide, and sudden acts of violence. Other funda- 
mental psychoses of indistinct origin are mainly characterized by sharp 
fluctuations of mood and deep depression, such as the manic-depres- 
sives, who make up about 5 percent of first psychotic admissions and 
whose prognosis is relatively good. 


THE PSYCHONEUROTIC The psychoneurotic is generally differenti- 
ated from the psychotic in that he still has a grip on basic reality even 
though he may use devices to avoid that reality, As an illustration, a 
neurotic, out of fear of not succeeding at a new job, may develop actual 
pains in his heart or paralysis of a limb, although there is nothing 
organically wrong with either, With that exception, however, he is fully 
aware of his situation. He understands that he may lose the job, for 
example, and worries about it, but he does not see what he can do about 
it in the light of his ailment, A corresponding reaction in a psychotic, 
however, might be to believe that he is the richest man in the world and 
therefore does not need a job. 

There is often a murky borderline between the neurotic and the 
psychotic, and the therapist does not generally worry about how to 
classify his patient. But there is an equally vague borderline between 
the neurotic and the nonneurotic. One individual may feel more appre- 
hensive than another about a new job; he may even have palpitations of 
the heart during the first few days. But unlike the neurotic he will not 
be seriously disabled from doing the job. 

In short, the difference between those who are ill and those who are 
not is often a difference of degree. Practically speaking, it is a difference 
in the degree of disability. 

For reasons of definition alone it is impossible to say with authority 
how many psychoneuroties there are at any given time. Psychoneuroses 
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constitute only about 9 percent of first admissions to mental hospitals. 
In the general population, individuals currently in psychotherapy prob- 
ably are a fraction of those who either need or think they need 
treatment, 


PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


The term personality disorders has the least medical significance. It is 
essentially used to describe gross behavior deviations that are psycho- 
logically based. It is sometimes limited to deviations where clinical 
neurotic or psychotic patterns like extreme anxiety or delusions are not 
present. But the serious psychological inability to adjust to society's 
demands must on the face of it be subsumed under mental disability, 
whether or not personal symptoms of clinical neurosis or psychosis are 
observable. Chronic alcoholism where there are no clinical symptoms is 
an example. So is the serious inability to hold a job, vagrancy, chronic 
irresponsibility, and general demoralization. Some would refer to all 
such conditions as personality disorders; others would morë technically 
restrict the term to describe these conditions when they are unaccom- 
panied by clinical symptoms of neurosis or psychosis. 

Because the term personality disorder is so much a creature of 
arbitrary definition, a number of cautions seem in order. It is easy to be 
trapped into false reasoning like the following: All behavior is a func- 
tion of the personality; therefore, all deviant behavior is a function of a 
disordered personality; therefore all deviant behavior denotes mental 
illness. Such a conclusion, of course, reduces both personality disorder 
and mental illness to meaningless absurdities. Personality is a product of 
constitutional factors, culture learning, and psychological history. An 
individual may engage in deviant behavior primarily because his sub- 
culture so trained him, as studies in delinquency and crime have 
demonstrated.¢? He has absorbed criminal values. He did not turn to 
them because of some special psychological need or emotional dis- 
turbance. 

Therefore, if the term personality disorder is to have precise mean- 
ing and if it is to be considered within the context of mental illness, it 
must connote the primacy of psychological factors in any given case of 
social deviation. 


atconouisM A specific dependency problem that is generally con- 
sidered to be based on personality disorders of one kind or another is 
alcoholism. The chronic alcoholic is sometimes defined not by the 
amount or regularity of his drinking but by his uncontrollable compul- 
sion to drink, It has been estimated that there are as many as a million 
such serious alcohol addicts in the country. The alcoholic has also been 
defined as one whose drinking has become enough of a problem to 
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interfere with his major activities and with a successful and happy 
pattern of life. It has been estimated that about 3 percent of all Ameri- 
cans qualify under this definition and lose an average of 22 working 
days each year from alcoholism alone.”° 

About 14 percent of new patients in mental hospitals each year are 
admitted because of severe alcoholism. Expenditures for liquor, time 
lost from work, and loss of employment because of drinking contribute 
a substantial part of the dependencies that come to the attention of 
official agencies. 


Meeting the Problem: Emotional and Mental Disability 


Society’s agenda for meeting the dependency problems of mental dis- 
ability is much the same as that required by physical disability: 
attempts to reduce the initial incidence of disability, improved means of 
treating illnéss, the swift rehabilitation of those who have been disabled, 
and as a last resort the support of those who are dependent because of 
mental disability. Mental retardation and emotional disorders, because 
of the radical difference in their characteristics, call for different ap- 
proaches on most remedial levels. 


Mental Retardation 


There is increasing evidence that some mental retardation can be 
prevented by proper nutrition and prenatal care, Some of this is related 
to the fight against poverty.°® However, there is no known cure for the 
mentally retarded. It is possible to fit some of them for useful and self- 
supporting roles in society by special training. For the others it is only 
possible to develop their full capacity for personal care and to make 
their lives as pleasant as possible. 

At least 2 percent of all schoolchildren need special classes and 
courses of study involving simplified lessons in the basic subjects and 
special training in manual skills. Specially trained teachers are required, 
and small classes are indicated for the best results, For children who 
need more intensive care and supervision than their homes can provide, 
special all-day nurseries and schools have been recommended, When 
there is no special program for the mentally retarded child in a com- 
munity or its schools, when the home is incapable of caring for him, or 
when a family might be overburdened by his care, institutionalization is 
called for. There are about 200 private boarding schools for the mentally 
deficient in the country, but the cost is too high for most families. Public 
prolonged-care hospitals for this purpose are usually part of the state 
mental hospital system. These hospitals are typically marked by long 
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waiting lists and overcrowded conditions, and since they lack trained 
personnel, they also lack adequate training programs. However, less 
than 3 percent of our mentally retarded children are institutionalized, 
and many of these are in institutions only because of the absence of 
community facilities. 

Once they have been trained to the best of their ability, the mentally 
retarded who can work must still be given constant vocational guidance. 
They are eligible for assistance under the various state rehabilitation 
programs. In some instances communities have set up sheltered work- 
shops where production is adapted to limited talents, and ideally, where 
there is some continual supervision by a social agency. 

Guidance for the parents of the mentally retarded is still a largely 
unmet need, Unwarranted fears, guilt, and shame on the part of parents 
often prevent the fullest development of their deficient children. The 
National Association for Retarded Children was formed in 1950 not only 
to promote the kinds of community facilities indicated above but also to 
provide help and enlightenment to parents of the mentally retarded. 


Emotional Disorders 


RESEARCH 


Research on the various mental illnesses is still at a primitive stage 
compared with other medical research, It is generally agreed that any 
major effort to combat mental illness must be based on more knowledge 
than is presently available. Basic research proceeds along two broad 
avenues: biological research in the functioning of the brain and central 
nervous system, and psychological research in the effects of life experi- 
ences on personality development. In addition, there is continuing 
research directed toward practical improvement of treatment methods. 


TREATMENT 


There are two broad categories of treatment for mental illness on both 
the hospital and the outpatient level. Psychotherapy is primarily a 
process whereby the psychiatrist develops in the patient some insight 
into the nature of his emotional problems and assists him in probing his 
own personality and experience meaningfully. Somatotherapy refers to 
those physical techniques that sometimes serve to bring a very sick 
person back into touch with reality so that he can return to society or at 
least become accessible to psychotherapy. Insulin shock was the first of 
such techniques; it has been largely superseded by the use of electric 
shock. More recently the new tranquilizing drugs have proved even 
more successful than the shock techniques. However, some psychiatrists 
consider them an aid to psychotherapy rather than a cure. 

The cost of psychiatric treatment is high, and mental illness com- 
monly creates total economic dependency. It is patently impossible for 
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most families to bear the full costs of total and prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion. As a result, about 98 percent of all hospitalized mental patients are 
in public hospitals, However, the magnitude of the problem is such that 
this expenditure is still far from meeting minimal needs. Nearly all state 
hospitals play more of a custodial rather than a treatment role. 

On the other hand, it is clear that dramatic advances have been 
made from the primitive methods practices in the not-so-distant past. 
The Pennsylvania Hospital, founded in 1751, was the first American 
hospital to admit the mentally ill. Patients were assigned to the hospital 
cellar and placed in bolted prison cells. At times they were exhibited 
through their cell windows to Sunday afternoon sightseers who paid an 
admission fee, The director of the hospital, Dr. Benjamin Rush, some- 
times called the father of American psychiatry, offered the theory that 
“terror acts powerfully on the body through the medium of the mind 
and should be employed in the cure of madness,”2! 

The twentieth century was well along before conditions began to 
change in mental hospitals. Only since the end of World War II have 
substantial improvements been noted in the hospital situation. In 1956, 
for the first time in history, there were fewer resident patients in state 
mental hospitals at the end of the year than at the beginning. The fact 
that a record number of mental patients were admitted to the hospitals 
in that year underlined the hospitals’ new success in returning patients 
to the community. Part of this success is ascribed to increasing levels of 
care, but a larger part is ascribed to the use of new drugs and the 
increasing use of community facilities. 

In 1956 the New York State hospital system reported a 23 percent 
inerease in discharges, ascribing the increase largely to the use of 
drugs.?? For example, up to 1955 the total patient load in New York 
State mental hospitals was on the increase, but in 1956 they reported a 
23 percent rise in the discharge rate, and the hospital population began 
to decline. The discharge rate among drug-treated patients was about 
twice that for patients not drug-treated, 

Psychiatrists warn that the tranquilizing drugs`are not magic potions 
capable of eliminating the problem of mental illness. However, the 
drugs have certainly made possible a faster return of patients to the 
community and to some form of functioning, 

An associated reason for the increasing depopulation of the mental 
hospitals has been the increasing reliance on community treatment. It 
had long been a contention that many patients would not have had to 
be hospitalized if adequate outpatient facilities were available to them. 
In addition, the prevention of serious mental illness in the present stage 
of knowledge is primarily a matter of early treatment, whereby some 
illnesses may be brought under control before they result in hospitaliza- 
tion and total dependency, Between 1960 and 1970 the number of 
outpatient psychiatric clinics per 100,000 population more than tripled. 
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REHABILITATION 


Over 300,000 patients have been discharged annually in recent years 
from mental hospitals. They are discharged because they are considered 
well enough to return to and live in the community. Many of them are 
convalescent and need continued help in order to make full recovery. 
Social work staffs provided by the state governments generally attempt 
to offer some personal assistance after discharge, but they are typically 
too understaffed to meet the prolonged needs of many returned pa- 
tients. Some communities have begun to experiment with so-called 
halfway houses, where discharged patients may reside for a temporary 
period of adjustment while receiving assistance in achieving integration 
into the community. In some cases these are no more than “friendship 
clubs,” where discharged patients may meet for recreation and discus- 
sion under trained leadership. 

The most obvious hazard to the returned patient who is trying to 
find his way back into the community is the matter of employment. 
Employers have been traditionally reluctant to hire former mental 
patients. The rehabilitation services of the state and of social work 
services are available to former patients for employment assistance, but 
serious progress on this front can be made only when the stigma is 
removed from mental illness. This task of public education has been 
assumed as a major responsibility by a private citizens’ movement, the 
National Association for Mental Health. 


DISABILITY SUPPORT 

The state mental hospital systems automatically assume the support of 
their patients who are totally disabled and indigent. For those who 
remain in the community but are disabled because of mental illness, all 
of the channels of support that are available to the physically disabled 
are also available to them. Over 10 percent of those receiving assistance 
under the total disability provision of the social security system are 
mentally ill or mentally defective. However, few medical insurance 
plans cover psychiatric treatment, so it is very likely that the need for 
public hospitals and for more public psychiatric outpatient clinics will 
continue. 


Prevention 


Cogent psychological prescriptions for the prevention of mental illness 
have not been developed. The specific relationships that develop be- 
tween a child and his parents seem often to be a major factor in shaping 
the individual’s basic pattern of anxieties and internal conflicts. This 
understanding often provides a basis for individual remedial treatment, 
but it does not explain the genesis of specific forms of mental illness. 
The most accurate formula, at this stage of knowledge, would seem to 
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be that some people with some kinds of psychological history and under 
some kinds of psychological stress will develop some kinds of emotional 
illness, The psychiatrist can use this formula in probing the specific 
problems of an individual patient, but it is not of much assistance in 
determining general causal patterns of mental illness in society. 

Nor is it safe, at the present stage of knowledge, to generalize about 
broad risk factors in society. For example, there is always a temptation 
to suppose that the alleged swift pace, excessively competitive spirit, or 
heightened international tensions of our time must contribute to increas- 
ing mental illness. But the evidence for such suppositions is weak and 
needs much more exploration. 

Tn evaluating the sharp rise in hospitalization for mental illness, it is 
necessary to consider the increase in facilities, the increasing acceptance 
of these facilities, the rising age of the population, and the large propor- 
tion of mental illnesses that are directly related to old age. One research 
study compared admission rates to mental hospitals in Massachusetts 
from 1840 to 1885 with the present rate, equating age, class of patients, 
and traditions affecting hospitalization, and found that admission rates 
are no higher today than they were a hundred years ago for comparable 
patients under 50 years of age.” In short, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that the rate of functional psychosis has increased or that it has 
any correlation with present-day social conditions, 

There is also reason to suspect the significance of superficial correla- 
tions between mental illness and specific social conditions. For ex- 
ample, rates of suicide are sometimes loosely invoked as general 
evidence of the prevalence of mental illness, If we were to apply here 
the broad generalization that the reprehensible social phenomena of our 
time are productive of mental illness, we would find little supporting 
evidence, Suicide rates are highest in peacetime, not in wartime. Suicide 
rates are relatively high amon g the higher, rather than the lower, income 
groups. Suicide rates are much lower among blacks in this country than 
among whites. And the suicide rate in this country is about the same 
today as it was in 1900.24 Such statistics must be interpreted cautiously, 


but they help point up the weakness of the theory that mental illness is 
directly related to social catastrophe. 


The Dependency of Old Age 


Some of the problems of old age are a e sics 
roble: ggravated problems of physical 

and mental disability, which have a sharply rising rate of incidence 

among older people. These are compounded, however, by certain social 


disabilities that accompany old age and that are especially marked in 
modern urban, industrial society. j 
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Diminution of Physical Power and Health 


In a strict biological sense, aging begins at conception. As the individual 
grows older, the capacity of his body for cell growth and tissue repair is 
retarded, There is a decrease in the metabolic rate, in speed, and in 
strength. The rate of decline of these functions varies widely among 
individuals. 

This physical degeneration leaves old people relatively more vulner- 
able to disease and less capable of recovery from it. In addition, as the 
communicable diseases have been brought under control, the proportion 
of illness that is strictly degenerative in nature has naturally become 
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higher. Most of the deaths of people over 65 are the result of diseases of 
the heart, circulatory system, and kidneys. These are often attended by 
long periods of disability, The overall result is that perhaps half of the 
population over 65 have some form of chronic disease. Disability and ill 
health are a special problem for those who are aging at the same time 
that they are often the least able to cope with the special medical costs 
entailed. 


Loss of Economic Function 


Older people in our society are typically faced with compulsory retire- 
ment and limited employment opportunity. These restrictions become 
strongly apparent at about 45 years of age and increase rapidly. A 
number of factors are involved. One is the realistic factor that, in any 
given year, almost half of the population 65 and over are somewhat 
limited in major activity by disability as compared with less than 10 
percent of the younger population.2° 

The changing nature of our economy has increased the significance 
of this disability rate. In the farm life of yesterday, the older person 
could perform useful economic tasks even if he had lost the full eco- 
nomic productivity of his youth. As industry has become larger, person- 
nel practices have necessarily become more depersonalized. The 
statistics of disability are applied uniformly, without regard to indi- 
vidual differences. There is less possibility for the older person to find a 
niche where he can perform useful functions with his reduced ca- 
pacities, 

Also, pension systems and workmen's compensation have become 
commonplace, Many employers now argue that it has become impos- 
sible to hire older persons because they drive insurance rates too high, 
and it is uneconomical to maintain welfare plans that are not uniformly 
applied. However, there is discrimination against older workers with or 
without the existence of pension systems and health insurance plans. 

The inability of older people to hold or secure employment creates a 
typical condition of dependency, Only about one out of four persons 
above the age of 65 secures some income from employment.2° (See 


Figure 3.1.) One out of five persons above th ave incomes 
that fall below the poverty line.cn eee neve incomes 


Loss of Family Life 


The typical insufficiency of income for the older person is complicated 
by the increasing fragmentation of family life. The urban and industrial 
trends in our society have altered the traditional relationship of the 
older people to their children, grandchildren, and other relatives. 
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‘Figure 3.1. Percentage of men 65 and over in labor force, 1890-1970 


68.2 


25.8 


1890 1900 1920 1930 1940 1950 1970 

Source: Federal Security Agency, Fact Book on Aging (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 54; Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, 
p.211. 


Homes in the city are designed to accommodate two-generation and not 
three-generation families. Children cannot afford to maintain separate 
households for their aging parents. Because of the mobility of our 
population, fewer children remain in the same locale as their parents. 
Along with these developments has grown the explicit philosophy that 
society in general, rather than the family, is responsible for the support 
of its aged. Children and relatives less able to provide support have 
been willing to accept this welfare philosophy, as have the dependent 
aged themselves. 

In addition to the economic factor, the fragmentation of family life 
has made it less possible for the older generation to find companionship, 
recreation, and social recognition within family circles. This problem of 
social isolation is aggravated by the fact that almost half the women 
between 65 and 74 are widowed. 


Loss of Status and Social Isolation 


The loss of economic function creates other than economic problems for 
older people. For many men the role of breadwinner has been their 
most meaningful role in society, providing not only their chief claim to 
social status but also the activity that occupied most of their time and 
energies. For many women the role of mother and household manager 
was comparably significant. The loss of these roles leaves great gaps of 
time, meaning, and status. 

Age differences are in part cultural differences. Because of the 
swiftly changing nature of our society, the cultural differences between 
the older and younger generations are often marked. In a period of 
relative stability, the older generation can serve as an ineffective bridge 
between the traditions of the past and the future. When traditions are 
not so sacrosanct and are being constantly reshaped to fit new needs, 
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this function loses some of its significance. Attempts to integrate older 
people into a family home are complicated by these as well as economic 
factors. 

In short, the older people in our society tend to feel useless, unim- 
portant, out of place, in the way, discarded, isolated, lonely, and idle. It 
has been said that these feelings are deepened by the accent on youth in 
our society. The pleasures, romance, and energies of youth have been 
enshrined in our advertising, our mass media, and our general attitudes. 


Meeting the Problem: The Aged 


In most respects, the aged have the same problems as the rest of the 
population, only more so. The problem of adequate care for physical 
and mental health, which the entire population shares, affects the older 
group most sharply. The changing shape of the traditional family is a 
problem of adjustment for all of society, but it has special implications 
for the various age groups. Society's responsibility for the unemployable 
in general has special quantitative pertinence to the aged as a group. 
The root problems involved here are general dependency problems. 
Meanwhile, society has only recently begun to consider specific projects 
for the mitigation of these problems as they specifically affect the aged. 


Employment 


Some states now have laws to prevent employment discrimination 
against older workers, following the pattern of fair employment laws 
against racial and religious discrimination. There is no evidence that 
these fair employment laws have yet been able to open wide avenues of 
employment for the aged. Such laws are more difficult to administer 
than those prohibiting discrimination on the basis of race or religion. 
There are legitimate considerations of physical ability and training 
capacity the employer can apply individually to the disadvantage of 
older workers even under an employment-on-merit system. 

A number of state employment services have set up special depart- 
ments to record job opportunities suitable for older people. But before 
the special placement of older workers can become a significant reality, 
employers must be convinced that it is socially necessary and economi- 
cally feasible. In one sense, this is an educational job directed against 
the prejudiced stereotyping of older people. The principle of employ- 
ment on merit, regardless of age, must be accepted, In addition, 
employers need more knowledge of the kinds of jobs which older people 
can handle and to which, moreover, they can bring the advantages of 
maturity. For example, traditional physical requirements for many 
heavy jobs have been reduced by the use of mechanical handling 


devices. Automation in general, plus the shorter working day, may serve 
to bring older workers back into the labor market for alert employers. 
The concept of the sheltered workshop—usually subsidized—applied 
principally to the physically handicapped as such has on occasion been 
suggested as a means of filling in the work vacuum of the aged. The 
psychological adjustment of their clients rather than production effi- 
ciency is the prime objective of these shops. It is generally agreed that 
although such operations have some usefulness, they are not a substi- 
tute for integration into the normal economy. 


Economic Support 


An alternative concept to the economic integration of the aging is 
the idea that the older person has earned his retirement by the contribu- 
tions—economic and social—that he has made to society. Of course, this 
approach does not satisfy the psychological needs of the older person 
unless he also accepts the concept and is fully prepared to abandon his 
work career, This is still an academic debate, however. Whether or not 
it has been justified philosophically and psychologically, the hard fact 
remains that larger and larger numbers of older people are without 
occupation, and organized society is still wrestling with plans to provide 
them with income. 


OLD-AGE, DISABILITY AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The Social Security Act of 1935 established a national insurance system 
to provide a guaranteed income for workers upon their retirement after 
age 65. Today more than 9 out of 10 American workers and self- 
employed people are covered by old-age, disability and survivors insur- 
ance or some other government insurance plan. 

The ostensible principle of old age insurance is that a worker should 
be compelled to save against the future and therefore have his retire- 
ment income as a right rather than as government largess. Employer 
and employee contribute equally through payroll taxes. A reserve is 
thereby built up, administered by the government, invested in govern- 
ment securities, and drawn upon when needed. Each worker pays, as a 
monthly premium, a percentage of his income. His employer matches 
his payments. The worker receives benefits based on his average 
monthly wage. These benefits are therefore commensurate with the 
amount of the premiums he has paid into the fund, In these respects, 
the old-age, disability and survivors insurance plan follows the lines of 
private insurance financing. 

However, the deviations from the actuarial principles of private 
insurance financing are noteworthy. A worker does not pay premiums 
when he is unemployed or not engaged in employment covered by the 
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law. Yet there are certain ways in which he can permanently qualify for 
benefits even if there are lapses in his coverage and therefore in his 
payments. For example, workers become permanently insured whenever 
they have had 10 years’ coverage. 

Even if the worker permanently qualifies he receives benefits only in 
accordance with his average monthly wages, but he may omit five years 
of low earnings or nonexistent earnings in calculating this average. In 
addition, amounts of benefits have increased regularly to meet rising 
general costs without reference to past premiums paid. There are other 
disparities in payments which bear no relation to the amount of 
permiums paid. For example, a retired worker who has a wife will 
receive higher benefits than one who is unmarried, although he may 
have contributed no more or perhaps less to the general fund. 

In other words, the benefits available under this insurance system 
bear only the roughest relationship to the premiums paid. In that sense, 
it has been argued that this is not a true insurance system but amounts 
rather to government assistance to the aged, primarily distributed 
according to certain criteria of need rather than contribution and 
financed by a special universal payroll tax. 

This aspect of the federal insurance plan has occasioned criticism 
from two sides. On one side, it has been attacked as an illusory insur- 
ance system by those who would eliminate any compulsory federal 
insurance in favor of voluntary private insurance. This is today, how- 

* ever, a small voice in America. On the other side, some have criticized 
the present system as too illiberal because of its illusory insurance 
aspect. They argue that the system is being financed by a general 
payroll tax which is not progressively assessed and which therefore 
places an undue burden on the lower-income brackets of the popula- 
tion. They argue that the old age payments should be made out of a 
general government fund raised by the income and corporate tax, which 
is progressively graduated according to income. If it is proper and 
necessary to raise funds for the armed forces by this means, then it is 
proper and necessary to use this means to raise funds for a system of 
welfare, which is just as important to our social structure, 

There are criteria other than its contributory or noncontributory 
nature which mark the benefits of the present old-age, disability and 
survivors insurance plan as a right rather than a charity, Notably, there 
is no means test. The qualified recipient is entitled to his benefits no 
matter how much personal property he may own or how much savings 
or other resources he may have. He must indeed be retired, that is, 
earning less than a certain amount a year, in order to receive his full 
benefits, but this requirement is considered a retirement test rather than 
a means test. His personal wealth as such is not at issue. Similarly, the 
receipt of his benefits is not subject to the ability or inability of his 
children or other relatives to support him. ‘ 
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OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 

The Old Age Assistance program, initiated in 1935, provides matching 
federal grants to various state programs for the needy aged who are not 
covered or are inadequately covered by the insurance program. It was 
designed primarily to fill the gap until the insurance program was fully 
established. Until the end of 1950 there were more aged on the various 
assistance rolls than on insurance rolls, Since then the old-age insur- 
ance program beneficiaries have outnumbered the Assistance benefi- 
ciaries by a larger number each year. In 1973 about two-thirds of all 
Americans 65 or over were receiving old-age insurance benefits, and 
about 10 percent were receiving Old Age Assistance. A means test is 
typically applied for the Assistance program. Most states formally re- 
quire that the children of an applicant support him if possible, although 
the implementation is lax. Payment is made according to need, which is 
evaluated in a different manner in each state. Each applicant is subject 
to an investigation to determine need and eligibility. 


OTHER OLD AGE PENSION PLANS 

The broad social security system of the government includes old age 
insurance systems for certain special groups, such as government em- 
ployees and railroad workers. In addition, the social security system has 
been supplemented by the rapid rise of private industrial pension plans. 
In 1970 about 30 million employees were covered by private pension 
plans, more than half of them written into collective bargaining agree- 
ments between labor and management. 

There are, of course, wide variations in these plans. Some pensions, 
for example, are payable only after 30 years of service. Eligibility re- 
quirements vary, as do time-of-service requirements and policy on the 
extent to which a worker has a vested interest in a private pension plan 
when he leaves a job before retirement date. 

One of the recommendations of the President’s Task Force on the 
Aging was that there be designed, as a companion to the social security 
system, a “portable” voluntary pension plan so that an employee can 
make contributions throughout his working career to a standard retire- 
ment account.?* 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME 


Family assistance, guaranteed annual income, negative-tax plans nor- 
mally include the aged. The same considerations that apply to the plan 
in general apply to the aged as a substitute for Old Age Assistance. 


MEDICAL CARE 
Perhaps the most dramatic economic characteristic of the aged as a 
group is their medical indigence. As a group, the aged are most in need 
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of medical services, and yet they are the least capable of paying for even 
normal medical care. As a final but economically logical irony, they are 
the least eligible for medical insurance plans. Group insurance plans 
typically terminate on retirement. Private medical insurance plans typi- 
cally reject older applicants or charge higher premiums that most cannot 
afford. 

The Medicare program was, of course, devised for the aged, but the 
President's Committee in 1970 pointed out a number of deficiencies 
related to limitations on nursing care and home care, and especially 
recommended extension of Medicare to cover psychiatric treatment for 
the aged.?8 


HOUSING 


Housing is a special problem for the aged, not only because of the 
economic factor, but because of the need for special design and for 
special services, Such services may include social and recreation pro- 
grams, emergency nursing and housekeeping help, and special mainte- 
nance. Special low-interest loans are available through the federai 
government for housing construction for the elderly, but the President's 
Task Force on the Aging was concerned that special services were not 
sufficiently part of this housing program. 


Leisure-Time Activities 


Communities around the nation have begun to establish recreation and 
social projects designed specifically for the elderly. “Senior citizen” and 
“golden age” clubs have sprung up to serve, first of all, as places where 
the older people of a community can make social contacts. These clubs 
usually provide facilities for arts and crafts activities, discussion groups, 
and recreation programs. Attempts are sometimes made to help older 
citizens feel socially useful in the course of these activities, as with toy- 
repairing projects for hospitalized children, Such activities are carried 
on by private agencies created for this purpose or as part of the program 
of existing group-work agencies like the YWCA, and they are some- 
times partly supported by public adult education programs, 

It is generally agreed that such “idle hands” activities, while filling 
an important gap in community service, do not answer the retirement 
question. They do not prevent large numbers of older people from 
feeling cut off from and discarded by society. The central problem, 
according to many observers, is not confined to the aged, but is a 
general leisure-time problem—too many people do not know how to live 
meaningfully. Too often during the younger and middle years recrea- 
tion activity consists of filling in time between working hours, of escape 
instead of self-fulfillment, of anesthetic rather than creative pursuits. 

This picture is perhaps overpessimistic, The trend in America, 
despite TV saturation, is toward participation in more active and more 
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rewarding leisure pursuits. For this potential to be realized, it is neces- 
sary for society to equip its members from an early age for creative 
leisure-time activities; creativity is not a spigot that can suddenly be 
turned on at age 65 and retirement. Such training would be a responsi- 
bility of the schools at least as much as vocational training or training 
for democratic living; it would entail the fullest development of total 
individual capacities for their own sake. According to this point of view, 
the central psychological problem of old age has to do with the belief 
that there are no activities that are of social and human value outside 
the realm of economic productivity and homemaking. In this sense, the 
problem of the aged merely dramatizes a problem that exists in less 
aggravated form for the entire adult population. 
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Adaptations 


When poverty was “discovered” in the 1960s it came as a shock to 
most Americans, who had been unaware of the extent of that 
poverty, and the actual conditions of poverty—as described in 
Adaptation 1 by a presidential commission. The government de- 
clared a “war on poverty” and the debates started. One of the 
debates had to do with basic goals, as revealed in the early ex- 
change in Adaptation 2 between Irving Kristol and Michael Har- 
rington. Is our chief objective to reduce the absolute poverty, to 
raise the “floor” for the least affluent in society? Or is our chief ob- 
jective to redistribute wealth more evenly, to bring the more and 
less affluent closer together in income level? In that debate, as 

the Kristol-Harrington exchange suggests, lies a more fundamental 
difference about the role of the government in the economy and 

in the economic lives of the populace. Robert Theobald, in Adapta- 
tion 3, lays out some of the implications of the “guaranteed income” 
concept that go beyond the improvement of welfare programs and 
that suggest a radical reversal of work and productivity values for 
the future society. In Adaptation 4, Earl Raab points out that the 
“discovery” of poverty and the “war on poverty” were really ex- 
tensions of the civil rights thrust, of the black revolution, and the 
directions of the antipoverty programs have reflected that fact. 


Adaptation 1 


How the Poor Survive 


The President's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs 


The postwar period has witnessed 

a remarkable improvement in the ma- 
terial welfare of most Americans. Even 
with the effect of inflation taken into 
account, median family income grew 
by 76 percent between 1947 and 1967. 
The proportion of families enjoying a 
total income of $10,000 or more in- 
creased from 22 to 34 percent during 
the same period. And, in recent years, 
we have taken justifiable satisfaction 
in the reduction of poverty from 22 
percent of the population in 1959 to 
13 percent in 1968. But the fact re- 
mains that 25 million persons are still 
poor. 

Thousands of pages of statistics 
about the poor have been tabulated 
and published. The poor have been 
measured, surveyed, and sorted into 
numerous Categories , . . the diver- 
sity of the poor overwhelms any 
simple attempt to describe them with 
statistics. What may be said simply is 
that millions of our fellow citizens are 
living in severe poverty, with few 
Prospects for a better life, and often 
with little hope for the future. 

To the poor, poverty is no statisti- 
cal or sociological matter. Their con- 
dition exists as a daily fight for sur- 
vival. This Commission has found 
their deprivation to be real, not a trick 
of rhetoric or statistics. And for many 
of the poor, their poverty is not a 
temporary situation, but an enduring 
fact of life. 

The fact that low-income house- 
holds are able to survive at all despite 
incomes below the subsistance level 
Suggests that many of them possess 
remarkable skills in stretching their in- 
comes. Means of coping with inade- 
quate incomes that have been cited 
in Commission field research include: 
skipping a rent payment or a utility 
bill—sometimes being evicted saves 
a month's rent; “borrowing” food trom 
friends and relatives; and reliance on 
credit. “We don't pay the full price for 
food,” one witness said, explaining, 


Adapted from Poverty Amid Plenty, 
The Report of the President's Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs, No- 
vember 1969 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1970), pp. 13-21 
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“we get credit on food and pay once 
a month. But we don’t pay all of it, 

we just pay a portion of it.” Who pays 
the rest? “He (the grocer) just carries 
it over to the next month.’'! Other 
witnesses told of disposing of posses- 
sions to meet current expenses. “We 
sold our home and sold everything we 
had. Had to. | always have to plan it 
out some way or find something 
around the place to sell or some- 
thing.”2 


Food 


Many poor families are not fed ade- 
quately. To keep families from going 
hungry, poor women often use great 
ingenuity to reduce their food costs. 
They may buy at markets where day- 
old bread and damaged canned foods 
are sold at discounts. Many use 
cheaper dried milk despite their 
preference for liquid milk. They buy 
large amounts of inexpensive foods, 
like spaghetti and dried beans, that 
do not spoil and are nutritious. They 
use surplus commodities distributed 
by the Government when these goods 
are available to them, and Food 
Stamps when they can afford them. 
They may share transportation costs 
for shopping trips away from small 
neighborhood stores. 

In spite of these efforts, the De- 
partment of Agriculture's 1965 Food 
Consumption Survey showed that 63 
percent of households with incomes 
under $3,000 had inadequate diets.” 
The Commission heard first-hand evi- 
dence to this effect throughout the 
country: 


| have to cut corners and now | 
am cutting down the middie. | don't 
have any corners left to cut.4 

Maybe if | have four potatoes | 
will try them and give them all to go 
around. Sometimes we don't eat. 
When the check comes | don't have 
maybe $3 left. With those $3 we have 
to eat. Sometimes we eat and some- 
times we look at each other." 

I don't have enough to buy food 
That is the reason why | am sick today 
with high blood pressure, heart 
trouble, because | don’t have money 


to buy the kind of food that | am 
supposed to have.’ 


Medical Care 


Because the poor often are isolated or 
without transportation, they have re- 
stricted access to proper medical at- 
tention. The care they do receive is 
often too late and of low quality. Yet 
the relative need for health care is 
greatest among those groups—infants, 
expectant mothers, and the elderly— 
which form a disproportionate share 
of the population in poverty. 

The health problems of the poor 
are not invisible. The glazed eyes of 
children, legs that never grew straight, 
misshapen feet, sallow complexions, 
lack-luster hair, are easily recognized 
by even an untrained observer. Other 
physical limitations, such as low 
energy levels, are quite real to poor 
children in school and adults trying 
to hold down jobs, but these limita- 
tions may be misconstrued by teachers 
and employers. 

Most of the poor cannot afford 
private medical care and are not cov- 
ered by insurance, And many cannot 
afford the transportation to free medi- 
cal facilities, which are often miles 
and hours away. Or, there may be no 
medical charity—public or private— 
available to them. Their plight is sug- 
gested in incidents related to the 
Commission: 


It took me nine months . . . to 
get a man in the nursing home. He fell 
and broke his hip and injured his foot. 
He was ninety-two years old. When 
we finally got an opening . . - he 
(had) died because the foot had al- 
ready become infected, gangrenous, 
and it was too /ate.7 

I can’t get a dentist appointment 
for my two children anywhere. “We 
do not take welfare patients" —and 
these (are) people that the Welfare 
recommended. As far as eyeglasses, 
I waited three months to have my 
son's eyes checked . . 8 

. . . a couple of weeks ago she 
(her daughter) fell again... I called 
the doctor and | said as | am holding 
her, bleeding in my arms, “I's bring- 
ing my daughter,” and he said, “I'm 
going home to dinner early this even- 
ing. You will have to find somebody 


else.” And | said, “I don’t know how 
to get to find anybody else. | have 
no way.” And he said, “Well, | guess 
you're just going to have to finda 
neighbor .. .”9 

I went in (to the County Hospital) 
and told the head nurse about it (his 
son hit by a car), she said, “Well, we 
can’t take him.” Of course he was in 
pain. His leg was just smashed all to 
pieces where the bumper hit him.1° 

The only place we can refer for 
charity hospitalization is the University 
Medical Center in Little Rock (150 
miles away). But even then, they are 
so crowded that the doctors always 
have to make prior appointments and 
make sure space is available.11 


Millions of the poor live in substand- 
ard, squalid housing. The shanties 
and shacks found in rural areas often 
look like remnants from an earlier era. 
One rural resident who lives with her 
daughter and eight grandchildren in a 
small shack described her housing to 
the Commission: 


It is a four-room house and an- 
other little room out the house, and 
it rains into it. Have to get up at night 
and put a dishpan to keep the rain 
off the children. | told the owner. He 
told me | would have to have the 
house fixed up myself.12 


The barrenness of housing of the 
urban poor sometimes is hidden be- 
hind the facade of ordinary looking 
row houses. Yet the interior may re- 
veal serious decay—falling plaster, 
holes in the wall, gaps in window 
frames, rats and roaches, and deteri- 
orated plumbing. One mother told the 
Commission: 


The house is in bad condition and 
every time it rains the water comes 
in. I've called public housing many 
times and they just tell you over the 
phone, “What am I to do about this?” 
And the roof leaks, and the water 
comes through the windows. This isa 
contaminated condition and a health 
hazard, My children get sore throats 
and they are sick all the time.18 


The physical condition of the 
homes and neighborhoods in which 
the poor live and the crowding that 
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often occurs have severe effects on 
health, as well as on social and be- 
havioral patterns. The struggle to 
meet basic physical needs under de- 
pressing and frustrating living condi- 
tions undermines attempts to escape 
from poverty. 


The people have an apathy about 
cleaning a place that is about to fall 
down on their heads. Believe me, if 
you lived in a house that had a leaky 
roof, and the paper's off the wall, rats 
and roaches, no matter how you clean. 
The front steps tall down; the back 
steps fall down. Half the steps in the 
house are broken, the pipes leak, the 
toilet is broken. Well, | could mention 
anything else, but you get the general 
idea. Do you blame a person for not 
wanting to clean a place like this?14 


The Quality of Life 


A recent study of a group of AFDC 
families indicated that the surveyed 
families spent “‘five-eighths as much 
on food as the ‘average’ western 
United States family of the same size 
(five members), less than five-eighths 
as much on housing and related costs, 
one-sixth as much on clothing, one- 
eighth as much on transportation, one- 
ninth as much on consumer durables, 
and a barely discernable amount . . . 
on recreation, personal care, and 
other such pleasures that people find 
in life.""15 

In establishing the criteria for a 
moderate budget the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics assumes that “maintenance 
of health and social well-being, the 
nurture of children, and participation 
in community activities are both de- 
sirable and necessary social goals for 
all families.”16 The limitations in- 
herent in the poverty budget make 
these goals unattainable for poor 
families. Although the poor family may 
not starve, and although it has a roof 
over its head, its lack of buying power 
in a world where expenditures are a 
part of all social relationships sub- 
jects the poor family to social, if not 
physical, starvation. A recent study of 
life patterns of welfare recipients 
pointed out that: 


To go to school costs money— 
books, notebooks, pencils, gym shoes, 
and ice cream with the other kids. 


Without these the child begins to be 
an outcast. 

To go to church costs money— 
some Sunday clothes, carfare to get 
there, a little offering. Without these 
one cannot go. 

To belong to the Boy Scouts costs 
money—unitorms, occasional dues, 
shared costs of a picnic. Without 
these, no Scouts. 

To have friends into the house 
costs money—for a bit of food, a 
drink. 

To visit relatives costs money— 
for travel, a gift for the kids. These 
people cannot afford to visit their 
relatives. 

For a teen-ager to join his friends 
on the corner he must have some 
money—for a coke, a show. 

How does a fellow take a girl 
out on a date without some money? 
And how does a girl pretty herself 
for a fellow without some money? 

How do you join a club? Buy a 
book, a magazine, a newspaper? 

Poverty settles like an impene- 
trable cell over the lives of the very 
poor, shutting them off from every 
social contact, killing the spirit, cast- 
ing them out from the community of 
human lite.\7 


It is clear both from research 
data, and from listening to the testi- 
mony of many poor Americans, that 
coping with such deprivation exerts 
severe personal strains on individuals 
and families. A resulting loss of physi- 
cal and mental health exacts signifi- 
cant costs from all of society as well 
as the poor themselves, 

The poor inhabit a different world 
than the affluent, primarily because 
they lack money. Often they live an 
isolated existence in rural and urban 
pockets of poverty. But most of the 
poor do not live apart from the larger 
society in terms of their hopes and 
aspirations. Through television, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, they become 
aware of what others have. Their 
aspirations for education and achieve- 
ment often differ from those of the 
middie class only in the possibility for 
realization: 


And | want to say someone ought 
to start doing something to show that 
there is emotion in disadvantaged 
people. They bleed like anybody eise. 


It is not distant and strange. They do 
bleed. They might not get enough to 
eat and might not get enough sleep 
but they do these things. They think 
that you are born distant, you have 
no feelings, that you were born to tear 
up, burn up, corrupt and whatever. 
You have to stop telling him, gee, I 
know you feel bad, look at your house, 
look at the holes in your shoes, and 
things of this sort. Showing a man how 
really down he is, is not going to 
help him.18 

You know when you have a bunch 
of kids out here and don’t have a 
steady job, just part-time, you think 
about them. You look around at your- 
self when the bills start coming in and 
the children want to eat and need 
clothes to wear to go to school. You 
can imagine how you feel.1® 


The poor are living poorly and 
are aware of it. They are generally 
unhappy with their circumstances and 
would like to be unpoor, Many Ameri- 
cans wonder why the poor do not 
escape from poverty. The answer to 
this question is clear to us: They 
usually cannot, because most are al- 
ready doing as much as can reason- 
ably be expected of them to change 
their conditions. 


Notes 

7. Witness before Commission, Mississippi 
County, Arkansas. 

2. Witness before Commission, Jackson, 
Kentucky. 


Adaptation 2 The Lower Fifth 


In any society in which income 

and wealth are unequally distributed, 
those who receive the least are going 
to be "the poor.” In 1889, a British 
study, Life and Labour of the People, 
found that one-third of the people 

of London lived in poverty. All subse- 
quent studies, in all countries, come 
up with a similar finding: a third, ora 


Adapted from Irving Kristol, “The 
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17, 1964, pp. 9-13. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of The New Leader. Copyright © by 
The American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs, Inc. 
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Irving Kristol 


fourth, or a fifth of the nation is dis- 
covered to be below the poverty line. 
The particular fraction is an arbitrary 
matter, depending as it does on the 
definition of poverty one started out 
with. 

But what do these arithmetic 
tautologies have to do with poverty 
in the ordinary sense of that term? 
Miller quotes Charles Péguy: “When 
all men are provided with the necessi- 
ties, the real necessities, with bread 
and books, what do we care about the 
distribution of luxury?” And Miller 
then goes on to comment: “This point 
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of view went out of style with spats 
and high-button shoes. There is an 
intense interest in the distribution of 
luxury in the modern world.” 

He is absolutely right. Moreover, 
this interest is, in its own way, per- 
fectly legitimate. But is it not worth 
reminding ourselves that a concern 
with the distribution of wealth is not 
exactly the same thing as a concern 
with poverty? 

Unless we do make this distinc- 
tion, we shall reason ourselves into 
all sorts of absurdities. For instance: 
a family income of $3,000 (in fixed, 
1962 dollars) is taken by Miller (and 
by President Johnson) as “the poverty 
line” in the United States today. By 
this criterion, one-fifth of our nation 
does live in “poverty.” But by this 
same criterion, one must say that 
one-half of the American people lived 
in poverty in the indisputably pros- 
perous year of 1929! This is so odd a 
conclusion that no one in fact reaches 
it. Similarly, it is estimated that by 
1980 only 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion will earn less than $3,000 (in 1962 
dollars). “Does this mean that poverty 
will be virtually eliminated in the next 
fifteen years?” Miller asks, And he 
answers, quite correctly, in the nega- 
tive: “Our standards will be lifted a 
little higher, our belts will be opened 
another notch, and there will still be a 
large block of families living under 
new and higher substandard condi- 
tions.” Obviously, if one defines the 
poverty line as that which places one- 
fifth of the nation below it, then one- 
fifth of the nation will always be below 
the poverty line. 

The “war against Poverty,” in 
other words, has no reason to de- 
Crease in intensity and significance as 
the American people get richer and 
richer. The reigning ideology calls for 
it to be a warin permanence. Miller 
points out that, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, a “modest 
but adequate living standard” in New 
York City in 1947 required a family 
income of $4,000 (in fixed, 1961 dol- 
lars). This criterion rose to $5,200 (still 
in 1961 dollars) in 1959—a 28 per cent 
increase. At this rate, Miller estimates, 
by 1975 a family income of $7,000 (in 
1961 dollars) will be the new “decent 
minimum.” It's very nice to be able 
to raise one's standards this way. But 
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one wonders: what is the point of it all 
if it makes not the slightest dent in the 
problem of “poverty”? 


No one will—no one can—deny that 
the entire American population has 
got considerably wealthier in the past 
30 years. True, the tendency toward 
equalization of incomes, so noticeable 
between 1929-44, seems to have 
stopped suddenly in that year. But the 
distribution of income in the capital- 
istic United States today is about the 
same as in Socialist Sweden, and over 
there they seem not to get too exer- 
cised about this issue. 

In any case, there is no question 
but that there has been a general 
movement up the income scale, even 
if some have moved faster than others. 
In 1929, 51 per cent of our family units 
had incomes under $3,000 (in fixed 
1962 dollars); in 1962, this percentage 
had decreased to 21 per cent. Mean- 
while, those with incomes over $6,000 
(in fixed 1962 dollars) increased from 
15 to 48 per cent. 

This general enrichment has af- 
fected everyone, and helps explain 
some of the peculiar features of the 
American poor. In 1960, the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan found that 14 per cent of the 
families with incomes under $3,000 a 
year had purchased new cars that 
year. It also found that 45 per cent 
of the families with annual incomes 
between $2,000 and $3,000 owned 
their own homes—two-thirds of these 
homes being mortgage-free! 

Little facts such as these suggest 
that “the poor” in America are not an 
Oppressed social class but a statistical 
Segment, The largest group in this 
Segment is the elderly (they constitute 
more than 20 per cent of the lowest 
fifth); there are also fatherless tami- 
lies (they constitute 18 per cent of 
the lowest fifth), many farmers, many 
Negroes, the very young (whose 
poverty is temporary), the sick, and 
the inhabitants of depressed areas. 

Will President Johnson’s “un- 
conditional war on poverty” be of 
significant help to these people? Ac- 
cording to the New York Times 
(January 15), this “war"—budgeted at 
a little more than $1 billion—will con- 
sist of the following kinds of cam- 
paign operations: “to hire additional 


teachers; erect school buildings; fi- 
nance work-study programs to reduce 
schoo! dropouts; expand clinics and 
other health facilities; . . . expand 
the school lunch program to include 
breakfast; counsel troubled families,” 
etc., etc. 

All well and good—but, in truth, 
with more political meaning than eco- 
nomic. A simple, substantial increase 
in old age and widows’ pensions 
would, by themselves, have far greater 
effect than this complicated and in- 
genious program. 

As a matter of fact, if the Admin- 
istration really wanted to, it could win 
its “unconditional war against poverty” 
with hardly any campaigns at all. It 
has been calculated that, in order to 
give every American family at least 
$3,000 a year, a mere $13 billion a 
year would be needed for distribution 
among the lower fifth. That is to say, 


if the Administration forgot about 
cutting the income tax and handed 
over that money to the poor—perhaps 
in the form of a “negative income tax” 
— . . . this particular war against 
poverty would be won ata single 
stroke. Nothing so drastic, however, is 
likely to happen. Our puritan ethos has 
accommodated itself to the subsidiza- 
tion of farmers merely because they 
are farmers (whether poor or not). But 
it has not yet reached the point where 
it can contemplate outright subsidies 
to the poor merely because they are 
poor (and whether they are farmers or 
not). 

Besides, a permanent, rhetorical 
war against poverty is worth far more 
to any Administration than a tempo- 
rary, substantial victory. After all, in 
politics memories are short and grati- 
tude is scarce: and there will always 
be a lower fifth. 


Adaptation 2 (Cont.) A Glib Fallacy 


Three aspects of Kristol’s medi- 
tations on poverty are particularly 
worthy of comment: his main thesis 
that the American poor are a product 
of mathematical juggling rather than 
social reality; his assertion that the 
concept of poverty is so relative that it 
can be applied to any society with in- 
come inequity; and his claim that 
there is a quick and easy way to 

end poverty through $13 billion of 
transfer payments. 

Kristol’s basic idea is so bizarre 
that it can be refuted at the level of 
simple common sense. He believes 
that the poverty analysts, or at least 
some of them, have been taken in by 
“arithmetic tautologies.” He goes on 
to document this accusation . . . by 
some scholastic bookishness of his 
own. Then, without ever having let 
his eye wander from the printed page 
. . . to the social reality, he tells us: 
“Little facts such as these suggest 


Adapted from Michael Harrington, “A 
Glib Fallacy,” The New Leader, March 30, 
1964, pp, 18-20, Reprinted by permission 
of The New Leader. Copyright © by The 
American Labor Conference on Interna- 
tional Affairs, Inc. 


Michael Harrington 


that ‘the poor’ in America are not an 
oppressed social class but a statistical 
segment.” 

If Kristol had bothered to take a 
subway ride to Harlem, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, South Bronx, the West 
Side of Manhattan, or some other re- 
mote outpost requiring an expenditure 
of 15 cents, he would have realized 
that what he was writing was non- 
sense. In such places, as well as in 
Appalachia, the migrant camps of 
the West Coast or the depressed 
towns of New England, he would have 
seen with his own two eyes “statistical 
segments” who are obviously miser- 
able, hungry and sick, and who live 
chaotic and largely hopeless lives. 

Indeed, is it not Kristol himself 
who is the chief victim of statistic-itis 
in this case? . . . if he will visit the 
areas that the “arithmetic tautologies” 
point to as pockets of poverty, he will 
find there the poor—and without 
quotation marks. 

Kristol’s second point—that 
poverty is so relative a concept it can 
be applied wherever there is an in- 
equitable distribution of income—is a 
little more respectable, though hardly 
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more telling than his first. Presumably, 
this very point will constitute the basis 
of the conservative attack on the 
Johnson Administration's war against 
poverty. Its main thrust is that in the 
affluent society “poverty” is simply an 
overly-dramatic word to describe the 
modest fact that some people have 
more than others. 

“Obviously,” Kristol says, break- 
ing out in italics, “if one defines the 
poverty line as that which places one- 
fifth of the nation below it, then one- 
fifth of the nation will always be below 
the poverty line.” This is, of course, 
absolutely true; it is also absolutely 
irrelevant since no one, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly, has defined pov- 
erty in this fashion. In fact, the cur- 
rent definitions of poverty are almost 
all made in relation to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ “adequate” budget 
for a family of four. 

In part, the notion of “adequacy” 
is historically conditioned. The deter- 
mination of what is or is not “ade- 
quate”’ usually contains a progressive 
factor on the assumption that if the 
general wealth of the society is ad- 
vancing, so should the living standards 
of the people. This encompasses new 
discoveries in medicine, technology, 
etc. It also takes into account the fact 
that if people are living longer they 
objectively need more and this affects 
savings, investments, insurance and a 
good many other things. .. . 

Most current definitions of poverty 
Place its upper limits at one half of 
adequacy. . . . This is done in order 
to determine subsistence or sub-sub- 
sistence levels of life in the society 
under its present standards, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research 
Center study indicated that in 1959, 
for example, 20 per cent of all Ameri- 
can families had incomes that were 
less than nine-tenths of the amounts 
needed to meet the budgets prepared 
for public assistance recipients by 
the Community Council of Greater 
New York (and if the same measure 
were applied to adult units rather than 
to families, the figure would be 28 
per cent). If Kristol thinks this a rela- 
tivist, statistically tricky definition, | 
Suggest he go have less than nine- 
tenths of a welfare meal for dinner 
and then rewrite his original article. 

While a certain historical rela- 
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tivity still obviously clings to these 
levels, they are clearly considerably 
more “objective” than simply taking 
all those who fall within the bottom 
fifth of the income scale and calling 
them poor. And had Kristol pursued 
his researches beyond his own naive 
assumptions about how poverty is de- 
fined, he would have discovered that 
there are even more objective defini- 
tions. Those who are in the lowest 
fifth income group suffer mental ill- 
ness at a (qualitatively) higher rate 
than the members of any other group; 
they are sick more often, stay sick 
longer, and therefore have an even 
greater sensitivity to new illnesses; 
they have inferior education, un- 
healthy diets, dilapidated housing, 
higher rates of infant mortality, and 
so on. 

In the face of such facts, Kristol 
has his precious statistical truth; and 
a truth of a kind it is, but what it 
has to do with human misery of the 
poor other than helping the society 
to ignore them is hard to see. “In 
any society in which income and 
wealth are unequally distributed,” 
Kristol writes, “those who receive the 
least are going to be ‘the poor.’ " 
Within his own frame of reference 
this too is true. Unfortunately, it is ir- 
relevant to those definitions of pov- 
erty which are based on something 
more than worrying a few figures out 
of a couple of books. 

In making his point about the 
$13 billion, Kristol apparently did not 
notice that this transfer payment 
scheme would only raise those in the 
lowest fifth group up to the poverty 
line—i.e., to $3,000 family incomes. 
This would make them all members of 
the upper-poor class, but it would still 
leave them poor. More specifically, 
such an approach would not build 
houses—people with $3,000-a-year in- 
comes, Kristol might be surprised to 
learn, are not at an advantage on the 
free market, since they have not been 
subsidized by the Federal government 
the way the middle- and upper-ciasses 
have—and the poor would continue to 
live in slums, Not having the money 
for private schools, they would con- 
tinue to study in crowded, understaffed 
and ill-equipped schools. Their health 
situation would remain about the same 
as it has been, since Blue Cross is 


not designed for the $3,000-a-year 
family. 

In short, poverty is not simply a 
matter of income; it is a more compre- 
hensive matter, a problem involving 
every aspect of the lives of those who 
live in the most squalid areas of 
America. It has also been observed 
that apathy and hopelessness are 
aspects of the culture of the poor, a 
fact that the hand-out approach hardly 
meets head on. For these, and for 


many other reasons, not only the Ad- 
ministration but many independent and 
critical thinkers—among them Leon 
Keyserling, Gunnar Myrdal and the 
late Pope John XXIII—have concluded 
that it is in the best interests of 
morality and public policy to seek to 
create an environment in which these 
people can stand up on their own feet. 
This, | suspect, will take something 
more than merely transfer payments. 


Adaptation 2 (Cont.) Poverty and Pecksmith 


| should have thought it clear enough 
that a “statistical segment” is not 

the same thing as a “statistical 
illusion.” What | intended to say— 
what, in fact, | did say—was that the 
American poor are a heterogeneous 
group; that they are not a permanent 
body, but one which is constantly re- 
cruiting new members and losing old 
ones; that the causes of their poverty 
are both diverse and complicated; 
that there is no single, radical “solu- 
tion” to their difficulties; and that this 
is the kind of problem that does not 
automatically succumb to a sweeping 
declaration of war by politicians and 
publicists. 

John Kenneth Galbraith has been 
much maligned by those who, having 
read the title, seem to think his The 
Affluent Society denies the existence 
of poverty in the United States. In 
fact his thesis was that poverty had 
changed its social character, that the 
category of “the poor” is no longer 
(as it used to be) identical with the 
category “working class.” Instead, 
what we have, mainly, are “case 
poverty” (the old, the sick, etc.) and 
“island poverty” (depressed areas). 
Neither of these poverties lend them- 
selves easily to ideological crusades 
for the reformation of the social order. 
And that is why, | suspect, the ideol- 
ogists of the “war on poverty” are so 


Adapted trom Irving Kristol, “Poverty 
and Pecksmith,” The New Leader, March 
30, 1964, pp. 20-23. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of The New Leader. Copyright © by 
The American Labor Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs, Inc. 


[Irving Kristol’s Response, in part] 


eager to blur distinctions, ignore obvi- 
ous facts, and exaggerate the implica- 
tions of their statistical findings. It is 
precisely a crusade for the reforma- 
tion of the social order, and no mere 
alleviation of poverty or misery, that 
they most deeply hunger for. 

. . . The one element that has 
always been singularly lacking in the 
“war on poverty” is a sense of hu- 
manity, as contrasted to mere hu- 
manitarianism. . . . | recommended 
that, under the present circumstances, 
the most meaningful gesture would 
be simply to give poor people more 
money—either through increased So- 
cial Security and allied payments, or 
through some such scheme as [the] 

. “negative income tax.” . . . 
From the opprobrium that was di- 
rected against me, as a result of 
making this suggestion, one would 
have thought | had urged that money 
be taken from the poor. How, my 
correspondents angrily asked, would 
cash payments help break “the vicious 
circle of poverty?” | don’t know the 
answer to that question; and neither 
do they. The retraining, re-education 
and rehabilitation programs they set 
so much store by will break this 
vicious circle for some. But it is fairly 
clear by now, as Indicated by the ex- 
perience of the past couple of years, 
that these will constitute a minority. 

In any case, what is the relevance of 
all this pseudo-sociological talk about 
the vicious circle of poverty for the 
aged, the physically and mentally sick, 
the widowed, the abandoned? They 


don’t need re-education, nor can they 
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possibly benefit from it. All they need 
is money. 

Will they spend this money 
wisely? | don’t know, and I don’t 
really much care. So far as | am 
concerned it is their money, and they 
are free to spend it as they see fit. 

If they prefer a color television set to 
an indoor toilet, that’s their business. 
Only an officious know-it-all can pre- 
sume to decide what will make a 
happy life for everyone else. | have 
enough trouble trying, without much 
success, to figure out what will make 
a happy life for me. 

| do not doubt the genuineness of 
Mike Harrington’s hatred of poverty. | 
only wish he were a little more respect- 
ful to the poor—the undeserving poor 
as well as the deserving, re-educable, 
retrainable, rehabilitatable poor. For 
me, one of the most striking features 
of his book is the rhetoric of slander 
that he unwittingly lapses into when 
he talks of poor people. In Mike Har- 
rington's America, there are 40 to 50 


million people who are '‘maimed in 
body and spirit”—all because they 
have incomes under $4,000 a year. 
Well, that’s not my America, and | 
don't believe it’s the America of most 
of the 40 to 50 million, either. There 
are plenty of poor who manage— 
some routinely, some heroically—to 
lead dignified, decent and humanly 
satisfying lives. They are, in my opin- 
ion, entitled to more money than they 
have; they are not getting a “fair 
share” of the affluent society. They 
are entitled to have every possible 
opportunity to move upward on our 
socio-economic scale, if they wish to. 
But they are also entitled not to be 
hectored, badgered, sermonized, 
psychoanalyzed, fingerprinted, Rohr- 
schached, and generally bossed 
around by a self-appointed body of 
self-anointed redeemers—who are, in 
any Case, less interested in helping 
poor people than in satisfying some 
particular ideological passion. 


Adaptation 3 The Background to the 


Guaranteed-Income Concept 


While the idea that we must find 
new ways of providing income to 
those who cannot, or should not, hold 
a job has received increasing support 
in recent years, the wider concept 
that everybody should receive a guar- 
anteed income as a matter of right is 
still highly controversial. The proposal 
for a universal guaranteed income can 
be justified on the ground that most 
types of structured jobs will be taken 
over, within a relatively brief period, 
by advanced machinery. This will 
necessarily be true because, in addi- 
tion to the often substantial direct 
economic savings from the use of 
automatic machinery, machinery also 
appears more attractive than men for 
a wide range of noneconomic reasons. 
The conclusion that massive un- 
employment is inevitable is still re- 
jected by most economists and Policy- 


Adapted from The Guaranteed In- 
come by Robert Theobald, editor, Copy- 
right © 1966 by Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher. 
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makers, who argue that increases in 
demand brought about, if necessary, 
by federal intervention to balance the 
economy can always be large enough 
to ensure that all the available labor 
will be used. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no economic theory or con- 
temporary evidence to support this 
conclusion. 

As minimum unemployment can- 
not be achieved in coming years, 
fundamental change in the socio- 
economic system will be absolutely 
essential. As we have already seen, 
our present system is postulated on 
the belief that every individual who 
desires a job will be able to find one 
and that the jobs thus obtained will 
pay well enough to enable the indi- 
vidual to tive with dignity. | am con- 
vinced that if we desire to maintain 
freedom, a guaranteed income will 
necessarily have to be introduced, In 
addition, during the period of transi- 
tion from a scarcity to an abundance 
socioeconomy, we will have to con- 
Sider the whole problem of income 


maintenance for those whose income 
level is above the minimum income 
floor in order to allow them to update 
their education and to minimize hard- 
ship when individuals lose their jobs 
because of further increases in tech- 
nological sophistication. 

The economic controversy is not, 
however, the most important one. Just 
as Keynes foresaw that the issue of 
scarcity was not the long-run problem 
of mankind, he warned us against 
placing too much emphasis on strictly 
economic analysis: “Do not let us 
overestimate the importance of the 
economic problem, or sacrifice to its 
supposed necessities other matters of 
greater and more permanent signifi- 
cance.” The real question raised by 
the coming of cybernation is not 
whether we can provide jobs 
for everybody, but whether we 
should provide jobs for everybody: 
the question we need to examine 
is whether our present policy of 
providing income rights on the basis 
of job-holding is the best way to ensure 
that the urgent work of society will be 
accomplished. 

Most economists, as well as gov- 
ernment, management, and union 
leaders claim that the type of work that 
now needs to be done and will need 
to be done in the future can, and 
should, be turned into jobs for which 
a wage or salary can then be paid. 
This is the assumption that is explicitly 
challenged by those who support the 
guaranteed income. Job-holding within 
the increasingly bureaucratic struc- 
tures whose growth can be expected, 
given the continuation of the present 
socioeconomic system, would cer- 
tainly not be conducive to the self- 
development of the individual. In ad- 
dition, and even more importantly, the 
lack of flexibility inherent in bureau- 
cratic structures makes them unsuit- 
able forms of organization for acting 
upon, or even perceiving, develop- 
ments that would benefit the socio- 
economic system. 

. . . Many individuals are per- 
fectly capable of perceiving what 
needs to be done to develop them- 
selves and their society and that these 
individuals would act upon this per- 
ception if they had the funds that 
would free them from the necessity of 
holding a job. A parallel is often 


made with the ownership of capital: it 
is claimed that the possession of 
capital has not led to a general decline 
in individual and social responsibility 
and that there is therefore no reason 
why a guaranteed income should lead 
to a decline in individual and social 
responsibility. Comparisons with the 
dole are rejected; it is suggested 

that the dole results in degradation 
partly because it is seen by its re- 
cipients as “charity” rather than asa 
right, and partly because the tech- 
niques of distribution used in many 
areas of the country inevitably sap 
self-respect and initiative. 

For society at large, and espe- 
cially for those creative individuals 
now shackled by the absence ofa 
guaranteed source of income, the 
situation would seem to be analogous 
to that which obtained at the time of 
the introduction of limited liability in 
the nineteenth century. Limited liability 
was introduced to encourage risk- 
taking by those investing in com- 
panies. The concept of a joint ven- 
ture was replaced by the concept that 
a stockholder’s liability for company 
debts no longer put a lien on his total 
wealth but only on the amount he 
invested in the company. Limited 
liability was a precondition for the 
taking of risks: it did not ensure in- 
novation or risk-taking, but it did 
make them possible, thus allowing 
the economy and society to benefit 
from the self-interested acts of indi- 
viduals. 

A guaranteed income provides 
the individual with the ability to do 
what he personally feels to be im- 
portant. This would allow risk-taking 
and innovation in areas where the 
existing and emerging needs of so- 
ciety are not being met by an other- 
wise efficiently functioning free-enter- 
prise system. The guaranteed income 
is not mediated through the offices of 
any other individual or organization 
within the market system and there- 
fore does not bring with it built-in 
pressures for the recipient to con- 
tinue doing what is already being done 
through the market system. 

The guaranteed income therefore 
involves a major shift in rights and 
obligations. Today we demand of an 
individual that he find a job, but we 
then provide him with the right to 
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“pursue happiness.” Tomorrow we 
will provide him with the right to 
receive enough resources to live with 
dignity, and we will demand of him 
that he develop himself and his 
society. 

The guaranteed-income proposal 
is based on the fundamental Amer- 
ican belief in the right and the ability 
of the individual to decide what he 
wishes and ought to do. This is surely 
the basic meaning of the phrase 
“private enterprise”: that the indi- 
vidual should have the right to obtain 
enough resources to do what he be- 
lieves to be important. In the past, 
the individual could go into business 
for himself and thus obtain resources. 
Today all the evidence shows that 
neither the self-employed business- 
man nor the small company can com- 
pete with the large corporation. The 
ideal of private enterprise can, there- 
fore, be preserved only if the guaran- 
teed income is introduced. 

The guaranteed income will, in 
fact, lead to the revival of “private 
enterprise.” Once the guaranteed 
income is available, we can anticipate 
the organization of what I have called 
“consentives”: productive groups 
formed by individuals who will come 
together on a voluntary basis simply 
because they wish to do so. The 
goods produced by these consentives 
will not compete with mass-produced 
goods available from cybernated firms. 
The consentive will normally pro- 
duce the “custom-designed” goods 
that have been vanishing within the 
Present economy. The consentive 
would sell in competition with firms 
paying wages, but its prices would 
normally be lower because it would 
need to cover only the costs of ma- 
terials and other required supplies, 
Wages and salaries would not need 


to be met out of income, as the con- 
sentive members would be receiving a 
guaranteed income. The consentive 
would be market-oriented but not 
market-supported. 

We can anticipate that small 
market-supported firms will be en- 
abled to survive by transforming them- 
selves into market-oriented consen- 
tives. The opposite process will occur 
as consentives that make significant 
profits automatically turn into market- 
supported firms. Thus the guaranteed 
income would help to bring about a 
reversal of the present trend toward 
similarity in type of goods and ser- 
vices, inflexibility in methods of pro- 
duction, and uniformity in productive 
organization. 

At the present time we are com- 
mitted as a society to the idea that 
we can and should provide jobs for all. 
This goal is no longer valid, and we 
should therefore provide everybody 
with an absolute right to a guaranteed 
income. This will, of course, mean that 
there will be far more unemployment 
in the future than there is today. We 
will, however, come to perceive un- 
employment as favorable rather than 
unfavorable, The individual and the 
society fear unemployment today for 
two reasons: first, because it usually 
involves the receipt of an inadequate 
income; second, because it threatens 
cessation of all activity that seems 
meaningful and indeed encourages 
antisocial activities. Once we have 
Provided adequate incomes to all and 
have introduced the new Policies re- 
quired to develop each individual's 
Potential, unemployment—which will 
then be redefined as the condition of 
not holding a job—will be seen to be 
highly desirable, for it will provide 
the individual with freedom to develop 
himself and his Society. 


Adaptation 4 What War and Which Poverty? 


The most important thing to un- 
derstand about the official “anti- 
poverty program” is that it is not pri- 
Adapted from The Public Interest, 
No. 19, Spring 1966, pp. 45-56. Revised 


for inclusion here. Copyright © 1968 by 
National Affairs inc 
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marily directed against poverty. It is 
most certainly not anything like a “war 
On poverty.” . . . 

In common parlance, the anti- 
poverty program is understood to be 
that complex of measures which devel- 
Oped from the Economic Opportunity 


Act of 1964. The presentation to Con- 
gress made the target clear: that 
poverty which “is handed down from 
generation to generation in a cycle 

of inadequate education, inadequate 
homes, inadequate jobs and stunted 
ambitions.” 

It would appear then that the 
ostensible theory behind the anti- 
poverty program is this; even if the 
system creates the twenty or thirty 
million new jobs that are needed in 
the next decade—and even if these 
jobs are productive and pay decent 
wages—there will be large numbers 
of people unequipped by skill and 
education to fill these new-age jobs. 

So far as it goes, this theory is 
clearly valid. Actually, most of the 
people who fall in the poverty-income 
bracket are unemployable. They are 
old, they are disabled, or they are hus- 
bandless wives taking care of children. 
But not all people who are old, dis- 
abled or breadwinnerless are poor. 
Only poor people who are old, disabled, 
or breadwinnerless are poor. That is to 
say, these are the people whose lives 
have been most marked by marginal 
employment: by histories of jobs that 
paid too little for not long enough. 

So there is substance to the proposi- 
tion that poverty, in today’s America, 
is largely the product of unemploy- 
ment and marginal employment. And 
there is substance to the corollary 
that among the poor who are employ- 
able, a lack of skill and education will 
make for permanent poverty. 

Of course, the system could be 
adjusted to these people by such 
means as force-raising wage levels; 
stabilizing annual incomes even for 
those who work at low-skill jobs; 
creating, through public works, full 
employment at the low-skill level. But 
even if this remedy could be applied, 
it misses the point—or at least one of 
the points. A working assumption of 
American life is that, in the normal 
course of events, people will tend to 
rise or descend to their appropriate 
occupational levels, according to their 
individual capacities. It is always pos- 
sible—in our affluent society at least— 
simply to put a floor under the in- 
comes of those who, because of 
individual capacities (or incapacities) 
occupy the low stations in our eco- 
nomic life. But to do so for employ- 


able or working people (as against, 
say, the aged and infirm) is to pina 
badge of inferior social status upon 
them. They are not likely to accept it 
placidly. And the American political 
credo—individualistic and egalitarian 
—would be affronted by such an ap- 
proach to the problem of poverty. 
Hence the assumption of the anti- 
poverty program that the cycle of 
poverty needs to be broken, not simply 
because it keeps people poor, but 
because it keeps certain people at the 
bottom of the economic ladder without 
regard to their innate capacities. Its 
point is not so much the reduction of 
general poverty as it is the reduction 
of the relative. poverty of racially and 
ethnically disadvantaged groups. But, 
as it has turned out, that is really not 
its main point, either. 

Indeed, the anti-poverty program 
is a kind of sociological surprise ball. 
Every few unwindings, some new 
thesis is exposed which changes the 
character of the whole package. . . . 
Actually, there are about five stages 
of logical (or at least sociological) 
progression, five plateaus of under- 
standing (or misunderstanding) in the 
anti-poverty program, which would 
very briefly read like this: 


Stage One: Upgrading 

Skills and Education 

In the total “poverty” population, as 
defined by income, a small percentage 
of the breadwinners have white-collar 
backgrounds and skills, as com- 
pared with the general population, and 
a large percentage of the low- 

income population did not complete 
high school as compared with the 
general population. 

When these two conditions co- 
incide—lack of skills and lack of 
education—we begin to define the 
constant pool of poverty. And this is 
the most obvious face of the anti- 
poverty program: upgrading employ- 
ment skills and upgrading educational 
achievement—with special attention 
to the sub-cultural factors which in- 
hibit such achievement. Thus the pro- 
gram components of the typical anti- 
poverty program include special train- 
ing, counseling, and placement ser- 
vices; there are also preschool facili- 
ties and remedial education for the 
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so-called culturally deprived, and for 


those with special language problems. 


Stage Two: Participation 

But another condition—beyond low 
skill and low education—character- 
izes the constant pool of poverty—a 
condition sometimes called “low 
motivation.” And here appears the 
second stage of the official war against 
poverty, as encapsulated in the now- 
famous phrase in the federal law: 
“maximum feasible participation of 
the poor.” The thesis goes like this: 
“We've talked a lot about motiva- 
tion—when all along we really knew 
that you don’t motivate people by 
rhetoric—but by demonstration. Low 
motivation is another term for low 
expectations. But people’s expecta- 
tions are raised only when they are 
convinced that the rewards are actu- 
ally obtainable. People who feel ex- 
cluded are not motivated. But people 
who feel excluded will lose that 
feeling only when they are included 
in fact. Unless there is that kind of 
participation—functional participation 
—the educational and employment 
services referred to before will work 
disappointingly—if at all.” 


Stage Three: The Group Approach 
But if there is to be any mass partici- 
pation, that can be done most effec- 
tively by engaging the participation of 
groups and sub-communities as 
against individuals. If the groups be- 
come participant, then the individuals 
who identify with that group will feel 
participant, will feel in fact that they 
are being invited into society, no 
longer excluded. 

The anti-poverty program thus 
emphasizes a group approach to the 
problem of poverty, rather than just 
an individual approach. And the 
“groups” to which it is addressed are 
not just the welfare recipients, or 
those who are already completely 
destitute—but those who are poten- 
tially destitute, who are caught in the 
general cycle of poverty even if they 
are not in trouble at the moment. 

This seems to represent a signifi- 
cant turn in our operating social 
welfare philosophy. It is a theoretical 
move from secondary prevention— 
that is, the attempt to prevent indi- 
vidual recidivism—to primary pre- 
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vention: the attempt to apply a remedy 
to the whole identifiable high-risk 
group, before they actually become 
dependent. 

At this stage in the unwinding of 
the anti-poverty surprise ball, the 
heart of the program is apparently 
revealed as the emphasis on “target 
neighborhoods,” and ‘‘neighborhood 
action.” These approaches are built 
on sub-community participation; and 
the various welfare and upgrading 
services seem to be there primarily as 
a tool to implement this concept of 
group participation. 


Stage Four: The 

Groups Revealed 

There is a certain unreal theoretical 
purity about these stages so far. 
Where are the sub-communities which 
are going to be the critical partici- 
pants in this process? There is no 
generalized community of the poor. 
The fact of the matter is that, apart 
from a few special areas in the coun- 
try, the only identifiable communities 
of the poor are in the racial and 
ethnic ghettoes. 

These are the communities which 
notably have the nascent sense of 
community, the identifiable physical 
boundaries, the embryonic structure, 
which can most readily fit the specifi- 
cations of the anti-poverty program. 

There is, of course, great justifi- 
cation for such a direction, even if it 
was slightly hidden in the package. All 
of the theoretical strands seem to 
blend smoothly at this point. The sub- 
community, preventive approach is 
conveniently served by the prior exist- 
ence of these sub-communities. And, 
more cogently perhaps, the most con- 
Stant pool of our poverty is made up 
of people from these disadvantaged 
racial and ethnic communities. The 
conditions of cyclical and genera- 
tional poverty are most startling in evi- 
dence within these communities. 


Stage Five: Power! 

So, the community action program of 
the war against poverty is apparently 
revealed as a war against the poverty 
of the disadvantaged racial and 
ethnic communities—mainly through 
the technique of involving these com- 
munities in “participation""—which 
Participation is an essential ingredient 


for the significant upgrading of skills 
and education—which upgrading will 
break the cycle of poverty. 

A very neat theoretical circle— 
indeed, too neat for the life that we 
know. An entirely new pattern of 
meaning emerges with an examination 
of what is meant by “participation.” 
Originally, there was a tendency to de- 
fine participation in terms of hiring 
poor people to do many of the jobs 
that had to be done—aides and sub- 
professionals who would provide a 
bridge between the poverty popula- 
tions and the programs, They would 
serve as living signals to the neighbor- 
hood people that they were now in 
fact being “invited into” the society. 

But very swiftly, there came a 
shift in the definition of participation. 
The “neighborhood boards” became 
the focus of interest. And it was the 
policy-making functions of these 
neighborhood boards that became the 
important thing. Within the confines of 
the theory, the ability of the neighbor- 
hood boards to shape their own pro- 
gram under the Act—and related 
programs, too—was even stronger 
symbolic proof to the embattled com- 
munity that they could get “in”; and 
the mass therapy could then run its 
course. 

But it was not long before the 
spokesmen springing up in the target 
areas began to make it clear that 
neighborhood organization was not to 
be just a by-product of program, but 
was itself the main objective. People 
were to be organized not just for the 
purpose of planning and administer- 
ing their own welfare programs but 
for the purpose of politically express- 
ing and implementing their needs and 
desires in all arenas of public life. 

And neighborhood leaders were to be 
“payrolled”’ by the anti-poverty pro- 
gram to implement that purpose. 

“Participation” as a principle of 
the anti-poverty program had emerged, 
not only or even primarily as a means 
of motivating people to upgrade them- 
selves occupationally and education- 
ally, but as a value in itself. And the 
value is Power, political power. 


Power for Whom? 


Of course, power is not, after all, 
unrelated to the question of poverty. 


Poverty, in our common usage of the 
term, has three distinct connotations: 
no money, no hope, no power. What 
image, after all, is invoked when we 
use the term “poverty stricken”? 

Do we have an image of people 

who just happen to be broke? Some- 
one once said that he didn't mind 
being broke as long as he wasn’t poor. 
No, our image of the poverty-stricken 
—in this era, at least—is rather of 
people who are stuck with their pov- 
erty, hopelessly trapped by it. But 
more than that, our image of the 
poverty-stricken is of people who 
don’t have much influence over their 
economic condition—or indeed over 
any other aspect of their lives. Deep 
poverty connotes power poverty. It 
might theoretically be suggested that 
the elimination of group powerless- 
ness, per se, might be one way to 
break the cycle of group poverty; it 
might be the speediest way to raise 
group expectations and motivations, 
and actually to change some of the 
patterns of the ghetto. 

The “organizing drives” in the 
neighborhoods under the community 
action program have given no evi- 
dence that they have the potential 
for developing a mass political move- 
ment. The traditional failure in Amer- 
ica to organize poor blacks, or poor 
Spanish-speaking groups, or poor 
whites for that matter, was never for 
lack of organizing funds, But there is 
the good possibility that while com- 
munity action programs will not 
develop mass proletarian movements, 
they may develop traditional centers of 
political power in the black and 
Spanish-speaking neighborhoods. 
There will be places to which neigh- 
borhood people can go to register 
political complaints and aspirations. 
There will be representatives of the 
neighborhoods to whom city hall and 
the political parties will listen. There 
will be new, and newly-effective, 
bridges between the neighborhood 
people and the various “power struc- 
tures.” This will be a variant of ward 
politics which served earlier ethnic 
communities well. 

It is even possible that this new 
political power, if it is developed, will 
actually spur the kind of economic 
job creation programs which are not 
contained in the anti-poverty program 
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itself. But that will be done, if it ever 
is, not through the development of 
separate Negro or Spanish-speaking 
political movements of the poor. It 
will be done through the tieing-in of 
the new neighborhood political struc- 
tures to the reigning community 
political organizations. Regular-line 
politicians are well aware of this 
possibility, and have already been 
operating behind the scenes. 

This is the sociological surprise 
package which is commonly titled the 
“anti-poverty program.” No Machiavel- 
lian bureaucrat planned this package. 
It is what it is because of what hap- 
pened to it on its way to the poor. 

Obviously, this surprise package 
varies somewhat in structure and con- 
tent in the different communities 
across the country, depending on 
size, stability, and history. But, never- 
theless, the core meaning and ulti- 
mate fate of the anti-poverty pro- 
grams are best revealed in those 
communities in which the program has 
already most fully unfolded, layer 
after layer. 

It is not possible for any but the 
most innocent to linger long on the 
first level of meaning: the provision 
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of an additional billion dollars worth 
of rehabilitative welfare services for 
a specific portion of the poor. We 
already were routinely spending well 
over ten billion dollars yearly for the 
same services to the same people, to 
humanitarian purpose but without any 
mass rehabilitative results. 

The second and third levels begin 
to excite the less tired social workers: 
the reorganization of welfare services 
towards primary prevention and sub- 
community participation. It is cer- 
tainly the case that the complacent 
paternalism of united community funds 
and social welfare departments is be- 
ing somewhat shaken up. But this is 
an internal, almost professional fer- 
ment; it may well brighten the field of 
social welfare, it is not destined to 
shake the very foundations of poverty. 

The logic of history and the struc- 
ture of American society have invested 
the anti-poverty program with its cen- 
tral meaning and purpose: the pursuit 
of political power in the black and 
Similarly disadvantaged communities. 
But also because of the logic of 
history and the structure of American 
society, the political results will surely 
be more traditional than revolutionary. 


Race and Intergroup 
Conflict 


OOsl 


What Is the Problem? 


One century after the end of the Civil War, which terminated slavery, 
President Johnson, in a speech at Howard University (June 4, 1965), 
said that as “the consequence of ancient brutality, past injustice and 
present prejudice,” many blacks are still trapped in “inherited, gateless 
poverty,” and “the isolation of Negro from white communities is increas- 
ing rather than decreasing.” Two months later, as though to mark his 
words, riots broke out in the black section of Watts in Los Angeles, 
which resulted in 34 dead, over 1000 wounded, and more than 4000 
arrested. During the mid-1960s, serious racial violence shook well over a 
hundred cities and was the center of national attention, In many cases 
the National Guard, and in one case the U.S, Arm , was called out to 
restore order. 

The violence was a symptom, the fruition of a major flaw that had 
been built into the beginnings of our national society. In 1829 an Ameri- 
can black had written; 


Now Americans! I ask you candidly, was your sufferings under 
Great Britain, one hundredth part as cruel and tyrannical, as you 
have rendered ours under you? Some of you, no doubt, believe that 
we will never throw off your murderous government. . . , Will not 
these very coloured people whom [you] now treat worse than 
brutes, yet, under God humble [you] low down enough?! 


Thomas Jefferson had written a few years earlier: 


I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just, that his 
justice cannot sleep forever, Commerce between master and slave 
is despotism. Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free, 


These words are carved in the Jefferson Memorial in the nation’s 
capitol, facing the Opening words of the Declaration of Independence, 
“All men are created equal . . .” There would seem to be no other area 
in American life in which the discrepancy between official belief and 
reality is greater than the area of race relations, Why was the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation not sufficient to free the black man? In his Howard 
University speech, President Johnson said: “You do not take a person 
who for years has been hobbled up by chains and liberate him . . . and 
then say, you're free to compete with all the others, and still justly 
believe that you have been completely fair.” He was refe 


in 1965, after a century of postslavéry oppression. In addressing itself to 
the causes of the racial violence that erupted in the 1960s, the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders placed at the 
top of the list: “Pervasive discrimination and Segregation in employ- 
ment, education and housing which have resulted in the continuing 
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exclusion of great numbers of Negroes from the benefits of economic 
progress,”? 

Other racial and ethnic groups have suffered in modern America 
from varying patterns of discrimination and special disability: as many 
as 5 million people of Latin-American descent, mainly Mexican and 
Puerto Rican; almost 2 million people of non-Caucasian racial descent 
other than blacks, including American Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipinos; and, in a different pattern, about 5 million Jews. But because 
of their numbers—almost 25 million—and because of their special fate- 
ful wedding to American history, the American blacks have been the 
focus of the problem. 


The Nature of the Problem 


The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders described the 
source of the problem as “white racism.” Under that umbrella term are a 
number of different phenomena: 


Racist Ideology: An explicit, articulated belief in the inherent superiority 
of one group over another, and that group’s inherent right to 
supremacy. 

Prejudiced Attitudes: Negative feelings and stereotypes about a group. 

Discriminatory Behavior: Patterns of social behavior that are deliber- 
ately designed to keep a group disadvantaged. 

Resistance to Compensatory Change: Failure to take the social action 
needed to remove the group disadvantage which remains as a result 
of historic discrimination, even after that discrimination subsides. 


There is not a tidy relationship among these phenomena. Formal 
racist ideology tends to be a political and historical phenomenon. For 
example, an elaborate theory of black inferiority developed at a time 
when the institution of slavery became important for the southern 
economy. Racist ideology buttresses discriminatory behavior and feeds 
prejudiced attitudes. But prejudiced attitudes can develop and be 
transmitted without the existence of a formal racist ideology. And men 
and institutions can engage in discriminatory behavior—or resist com- 
pensatory change—without holding prejudiced attitudes (see Adapta- 
tion 5). However, whether conscious or unconscious, subjective or 
objective in nature, all of these phenomena are based on or contribute to 
a premise that can be generically called Group Prejudice. The word 
group refers almost exclusively to racial, religious, or nationality groups, 
and the word prejudice takes on more than its usual dictionary burden. 
In its dictionary meaning, prejudice signifies a prejudgment that can be 
either favorable or unfavorable. In speaking of prejudice as a social 
problem, however, we always have in mind an unfavorable prejudg- 
ment; prejudice means prejudice against. 
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But group prejudice is more than an unfavorable prejudgment. 
Some unfavorable prejudgments are accurate and reasonable. Having 
been burned by fire once, we accurately and reasonably prejudge all 
fires as dangerous. Group prejudice, on the other hand, is not only a 
prejudgment but a misjudgment of the facts. Whole groups are assigned 
grossly antisocial traits, like avarice, stupidity, craftiness, or vulgarity, 
and it is believed that these traits are biologically inherent in the racial, 
religious, or nationality group in question, 

It is not simple inaccuracy that is at the heart of group prejudice, 
however, but rather the quality of unreason that sustains that inaccu- 
racy. Reasonable men constantly revise inaccurate judgments to con- 
form to new facts. But group prejudice has a built-in resistance to facts 
that do not conform to its prejudgment. It ignores or misinterprets facts 
to suit itself. The prejudiced person seems to have a special attachment 
to his prejudice. The existence of highly cultured blacks does not alter 
the conviction of the prejudiced person that all blacks are essentially 
“primitive.” Robert K. Merton has summed up vividly the way prejudice 
interprets facts to please itself: 


Did Lincoln work far into the night? This testifies that he was indus- 
trious, resolute, perseverant and eager to realize his capacities to 
the full. Do the outgroup Jews or Japanese keep the same hours? 
This bears witness to their sweatshop mentality, their ruthless under- 
cutting of the American standard, their unfair competitive prices. 
Is the ingroup here frugal, thrifty and sparing? Then the outgroup 
villain (while doing the same things) is stingy, miserly and penny 
pinching, i 


Group prejudice, then, might be initially described as hostility 
toward certain racial, religious, or nationality groups based on unrea- 
sonable and mistaken prejudgments. Not only does it damage human 
beings; it also denies those human values that democracy was designed 
to realize and to protect. Official American belief has it that each man is 
to be judged and treated in the light of what he is and what he can do 
as a unique individual. But group prejudice would have it that at least 
some men are to be judged and treated according to the racial, reli- 
gious, or nationality group to which they belong or are assigned. “I 
won't hire that man because he is a Filipino”; “I dislike all individuals 
who are Negroes.” Even if we determined that a particular racial, reli- 
gious, or nationality group were Statistically more lazy than others, this 
still would not tell us about the laziness of any given individual within 
that group. 

Prejudice is a process of deindividualization, Some people are not 
evaluated as individuals, and their importance and worth as human 
beings are depreciated. In a democracy, this depreciation is not only a 
moral issue but a severe social problem. ; 


Not all patterns of subordination are products of prejudice. It is 
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almost inevitable that new immigrants congregate in enclaves, occupy 
the lowest rungs on the economic ladder, and have relatively little share 
in government. But democracy, because of its moral assumptions, is a 
continuous process of sharing power with new and emergent groups. 
This ideal is seldom achieved without a struggle on the part of those 
subordinated, but it is nevertheless the program to which democracy is 
dedicated and on which it depends for its continued vitality. For de- 
mocracy stakes its life, its strength, and its prosperity, not on an aristoc- 
racy of the blood, but on the creative energies of all its people. 
Government and industry must be staffed with talent discovered in the 
citizenry and developed by mass education. When significant numbers 
of citizens are prevented from developing or using their full potential- 
ities, democracy is cut off from major sources of talent. Further, 
prejudice, in contributing to mass conditions of underprivilege and 
frustration, contributes to many other social problems. For some groups 
it means more disease, more crime, more juvenile delinquency. In 
heterogeneous America, prejudice is nothing less than a root social 
problem. 

In a democracy, moreover, official values run counter to a policy of 
frozen subordination, and subordinated groups eventually take on 
democratic values, They learn the moral principles of official democratic 
doctrine and acquire the desire to participate fully and as equals in the 
life of society. Where prejudice stands in the way, frustration and hostil- 
ity result. The tensions and mutual antipathies thus created must neces- 
sarily be a disruptive force in the community. Since World War II the 
aspirations of America’s largest repressed group, the blacks, have 
sharpened dramatically in conjunction with some almost revolutionary 
advances in status. It is this condition, rather than any new rise in 
prejudiced behavior, that has caused the race question to become such 
an active and even explosive problem in this country during the past 
decades. 

In the 1960s it became clear that the blacks’ drive for equality and 
the accompanying revolution of rising expectations were affecting more 
than simply the status of the American black. Because black history is so 
intertwined with American history, black deprivation with American 
deprivation, black pathology with American pathology, the blacks’ drive 
for equality spilled over into a drive against poverty in general, against 
disease in general, against repression in general, 

In addition, the nature of the black protest was directed not only 
toward economic and political equality but toward the recapturing of a 
group dignity and cultural identity. As a result, concepts of American 
pluralism were thrown open for redefinition. One of the less remem- 
bered prophesies of Thomas Jefferson had been that “the two races, 
equally free, cannot live in the same government.” In the 1950s America 
believed that it was moving in the direction of effective integration. But 
in 1968 the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders came to 
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this “basic conclusion: Our nation is moving towards two societies, one 
black, one white.” Leaders in the black community debated separatism 
versus integration, At the more benign level of this development, black, 
Spanish-speaking, Oriental, and American Indian communities became 
proponents of a new cultural pluralism. At a more severe level, the 
question was raised of whether America was coming asunder politically, 
in line with Jefferson's prophesy. On a day-to-day level, there certainly 
developed fears about a growing polarization between the protesting 
black community and a resisting white community. The tips of both 
poles were marked by “extremism” and violence. 

In short, the 1960s and 1970s have been and continue to be a 
historical watershed for America, largely because of the culmination of 
the “Black Question,” which many feel is more aptly called the basic 
“American Question.” The character of American life and most of its 
social problems are being deeply affected by the results. 


Manifestations of Prejudice 


The word prejudice is customarily used to describe both a kind of 
attitude and a kind of behavior. It is necessary, however, to distinguish 
between prejudiced behavior and prejudiced attitudes, which do not 
always go hand in hand, For example, two different employers may 
refuse to hire a qualified man because he is black. The first may do so 
because he is opposed to any hint of social equality for blacks. The 
second may reject the black applicant solely out of apprehension about 
customer reaction, Conceivably he may not have a prejudiced attitude 
at all, despite the fact that he engages in the same discriminatory behav- 
ior as the other employer. 

There are different degrees to which and levels on which prejudiced 
behavior occurs. Discrimination is differential treatment of a minority 
group in ways that directly impose restrictions on its members politi- 
cally, economically, or socially, Not all prejudiced behavior is discrimi- 
nation. Social avoidance of minority groups does not qualify as discrimi- 
nation because the prejudiced person imposes limitations on his own 
action rather than on those of the minority group. For example, he 
quietly refuses to eat in a restaurant where a black is eating, whereas in 
the case of discrimination the black himself is prohibited from eating in 
that restaurant. Manifestations of prejudice short of discrimination are 
often called personal prejudice. By the same token, acts of physical 
violence must be distinguished from discrimination. 

Personal prejudice may be limited to the area 
tions without necessarily being translated into 
political and economic disadvantage for mino 
larly, discrimination may exist without acts of 

Physical attack, where it exists, is usuall 
cern of minority groups, followed by discri 


area of interpersonal rela- 
an all-pervasive system of 
rity group members. Simi- 
physical violence. 

ly the most immediate con- 
mination, followed by per- 
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sonal prejudice. The organized black community, for example, was for a 
time most concerned with protection against outright violence, one form 
of which was lynching, Now that lynching has become relatively out- 
moded, the organized black community's attention has shifted more 
urgently to political and economic discrimination. Social equality on an 
interpersonal level is at present not a major working goal. 


The Objects of Prejudice 


Group differences of many kinds exist. But in the main the group differ- 
ences used to justify prejudice are alleged to be antisocial in nature— 
deficiencies in values, morals, manners, character, and intelligence. Any 
broad-scale pattern of prejudice rests upon allegations that “they” are 
not merely different but are different in destructive and harmful ways. 

Certainly there are biological differences among groups, but scientific 
evidence points to the conclusion that there is no determining relation 
between biological traits and the antisocial traits invoked by prejudice. 
The overwhelming determinants of values, morals, manners, character, 
and intelligence are social and cultural rather than biological. Swedes be- 
have like Swedes not because they are tall, blond, and robust but 
because they live in Sweden and have been brought up in a Swedish 
culture. A person who is short, brunette, and frail, if he is raised in 
Sweden, will be just as “Swedish” as anyone else. 

By the same token, people raised in a Swedish culture are different 
from people raised in a Chinese culture. All people differ from one 
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another to the extent that (1) they are members of distinct social and 
cultural groups or (2) they are accorded distinctive social treatment. 

This principle does not apply to racial, religious, or nationality 
groups only, Sharply different economic classes of similar racial and 
ethnic background can differ from each other not merely in the matter 
of income but also in appearance, in manners, in beliefs, and in values. 
Such differences arise inevitably. Different economic groups live in 
different neighborhoods, undergo different life experiences, receive 
more or less education, and have only limited communication and inter- 
action with each other. “Being a worker” and “being a banker” are 
therefore more than occupational categories; they are social categories 
as well, 

In the same way, “being a black” is not so much a biological as a 
social category. Blacks have been assigned a distinctive social role, have 
been treated in distinctive ways, and have been directed into distinctive 
areas of achievement. This holds for their “superiorities” as well as for 
their “inferiorities.” Jazz flourished among black musicians partly be- 
cause the white stereotype permitted and even encouraged the black to 
develop his musical talent, provided it took a “primitive” and “folksy” 
direction and required little or no formal musical training. 

The following conclusions would seem to put group differences in 
their proper framework; 


1 The social and cultural traits that characterize human groups are 
shaped by social and cultural influences and can be changed by so- 
cial and cultural influences. They are not inherent or immutable, 

2 They nevertheless do exist. When white southern parents today 
complain that the black children in their community are as a group 
lower academic achievers than white children and culturally differ- 
ent from them, they are undoubtedly correct.oR 

3 Most of these social and cultural differences, however, are morally 
neutral, that is, they do not involve grossly antisocial traits. Even 
where some group does exhibit a somewhat higher percentage of 
antisocial behavior as a result of environmental circumstances (for 
instance, crime among blacks), still only a proportionately small 
number of the group is involved. i 

4 There is a wide range of individual variation within each group. 
Group characterizations on the basis of percentage differences can- 
not be automatically applied to any one individual. This comes 
back to the heart of prejudice: it is finally directed not against some 
abstract group but against individuals. 

5 The specific manifestations of prejudice, related 
differences, are partly rooted in the peculi 
group. 


as they are to group 
ar history of each target 


CA Chapter 9, pp. 370-372. 
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The Black American 


The problem of prejudice in this country is most often identified with 
the black American. Blacks comprise about 11 percent of the national 
population and are the largest single target group of prejudice. This is 
the group that in this country has suffered most severely from prejudice 
and against which every form of prejudice has been directed. The prob- 
lem of prejudice against blacks has been dramatized in recent years, not 
only by the sharp growth of vehement demands for equality on the part 
of the black community, but also by the explosive postwar renaissance 
among the colored peoples of Asia and Africa. 


Background: The South 
Before the Civil War 


The pattern of prejudice against the American black is an integral part 
of our national history. This is one pathological condition that was not 
imported from the Old World. The complex nature of the phenomenon 
of prejudice against blacks, as indeed of many aspects of the black 
community itself, becomes comprehensible only against the detailed 
background of the American past. 

In 1619 twenty blacks were sold to Virginia settlers by a Dutch man- 
of-war. This was the beginning of American slavery, but it was not yet 
the beginning of racial prejudice as we understand it today. 

In 1790 there were more than 750,000 blacks in the country (about 
60,000 of them free), nine-tenths of them in the plantation economy of 
the South. At this time the slave system seemed to be losing ground— 
the economic need for slave labor was diminishing, and the abolitionist 
movement in the South was at least as strong as it was in the North. At 
the turn of the eighteenth century, however, the cotton-textile industry 
in England boomed, and with it the demand for raw cotton. The value 
of slaves doubled, Between 1790 and 1808, when further importation of 
slaves became illegal, more than 100,000 slaves were brought into the 
country, and at least 250,000 were smuggled in subsequently. The fresh 
need for slavery was accompanied by the fresh need to justify slavery, 
and an extensive literature proposing the inferiority and nonhuman 
status of the blacks began to appear. 

However, there was still no race relations “problem,” Although there 
were slave revolts, relations between blacks and whites were in general 
so rigidly fixed that they were not at issue. 


The South After the Civil War 


America’s contemporary race relations problem dates from the emanci- 
pation of almost 4 million slaves after the Civil War. During the Recon- 
struction period (1865-1879), an attempt was made to impose equality 
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on the South, The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution abolished 
slavery, the Fourteenth granted citizenship to the blacks, and the Fif- 
teenth affirmed their right to vote. Other federal civil rights measures 
were passed, even to the extent of prohibiting discrimination in public 
places. But they were enforced only when northern troops were present. 
Secret white societies like the Ku Klux Klan sprang up against the 
attempt to reverse the social system of the South by force of law. When 
the military occupation ended, it left the South in economic and political 
chaos, The South was impoverished, its land cotton-exhausted, and its 
economic system in a shambles. The unrest of the “poor whites” was 
turned on the blacks, and political power was consolidated on the basis 
of antagonism to blacks. The civil rights emphasis of the Reconstruction 
was savagely reversed. “White supremacy” became the rallying cry of 
the South, and with it came a deliberate and vocal emphasis on the 
concept of race prejudice to an extent unknown before Emancipation. 


Northward 


Following the Civil War most of the black population found a place 
within the marginal agricultural life of the South, They remained as 
farm laborers, as tenant farmers, or as small farm owners, sharing to an 


Valley. By 1890 there had been some movement to cities, but mainly to 

southern cities, and four out of five blacks still livedinrural areas. ` 
During World War I more than a half-million blacks surged to the 

burgeoning industrial centers of the North. This movement kept pace 


the continuin verty of 
the South. Over 2 million blacks left the rural areas of do eat be. 


5,000 to 128,000. These mass migrations, coupled with housing short- 
ages, recurrent employment problems, and other growing-city stresses, 
were accompanied by rising levels of race prejudice in the North. 


rought an even more dramatic 


more than half of them in central cities, and about half outside the 
Further, as Table 4.1 indicates, the percentage 
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Figure 4.1, The changing distribution of the black 
population in the United States, 1900-1970 
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Source: Adapted from Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential ( New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956), p. 15; Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 
1971, p. xiii. 


of blacks in the larger northern and western cities doubled between 
1950 and the end of the 1960s. This was a result of continuing black 
migration to these cities, plus a departure to the suburbs by the white 
population of these cities, and had great significance for the politics, 
intergroup conflict, and the growing problems of the central cities.°® 


Table 4.1. Proportion of blacks in each 
of the 10 largest cities, 1950 and 1970 


1950 1970 
New York 10 21 
Chicago 14 33 
Los Angeles 9 18 
Philadelphia 18 34 
Detroit 16 44 
Baltimore 24 46 
Houston 21 26 
Cleveland 16 38 
Washington 35 71 
St. Louis 18 41 


ea he atts | ep ree ee bye is ee 

Source: The Social and Economic Status of Negroes in the United States, 1969, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Report No, 375, Current Population Reports, Series P-23, 
no, 29; Statistical Survey of the United States, 1971 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1971), pp. 21-23. 


CR Chapter 6, pp. 194-198. 
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Patterns and Effects of Prejudice 
PHYSICAL ATTACK 


Lynching has been predominantly a southern phenomenon. According 
to Tuskegee Institute, which maintains an ongoing chronicle of lynch- 
ings, more than 5000 have been committed since 1882; of these more 
than 1000 were of white people. In the face of growing attention, lynch- 
ings have gradually diminished and have been generally condemned by 
southern political leaders. However, there is, in fact, no accurate 
measure of the extent to which less traditional and less publicity- 
catching violence takes place. One report described 530 cases of such 
racial violence as house-bombing and beatings in 11 southern states 
between 1955 and 1959.5 Citing these cases, Harold C. Fleming, head of 
the Southern Regional Council said, “The plain fact is that the dwin- 
dling number of traditional lynchings is no longer a reliable index to 
injustice, racial or otherwise. The lawless spirit of the lynch mob is still 
with us but the pattern of violence has changed” (New York Times, 
May 3, 1959). 

At the height of the black southern protest demonstrations, indi- 
vidual violence flared up again, although not so openly as in earlier 
days. In 1963, for example, Medgar D. Evans, Mississippi Field Secre- 
tary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, was assassinated, and four children were killed by a bomb in a 
church in Birmingham, Alabama. Three young civil rights workers, two 
white and one black, were murdered in Mississippi in 1964. The FBI 
disclosed that at least 50 persons had been in the conspiracy to murder 
one of these workers, Michael Schwerner, a Jewish settlement house 
worker from New York. The New York Times (December 5, 1964) 
reported that the conspirators had been convinced by the Klan that they 
were facing an invasion by “Yankee Beatniks, Jews and other scum” 
And Martin Luther King, Jr., who headed the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the most eloquent spokesman for nonviolent 
black protest, was murdered in 1968. 

Before the summer of 1963, race riots were largely a northern or 
border-state phenomenon; they occurred mainly as a result of the ten- 
sions and migrations accompanying both world wars, and were often 
related to some change in black-white relationships (as when blacks 
were moving into an all-white neighborhood), Violence is, paradoxi- 
cally, often a by-product of patterns of discrimination and oppression. 
On the other hand, interracial violence has recently become a fact in 


those southern states where the “black revolution” has been met with 
hardcore resistance, 


DISCRIMINATION IN CITIZENSHIP 


A major historical disability of the black in the South has been his 
disfranchisement. Following Reconstruction, a number of ingenious 
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devices were employed by southern states to prevent the black from 
voting. (1) The so-called grandfather clause withheld the vote from 
those who had not been entitled to vote in 1867 or whose ancestors had 
not been so entitled. This device was held unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1915. (2) Payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting successfully disfranchised a million whites as 
well as the mass of blacks. Originally enacted by 10 southern states, it 
remains in 4, (3) The “white primary” was also effective. State political 
parties held that the primary was a private affair and could legitimately 
exclude blacks. In this way blacks were in effect disfranchised, since 
nomination in the Democratic primary has in the past been tantamount 
to election in the South. In 1944 the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that the primary was an integral part of the election process and could 
not exclude blacks. (4) Literacy and education tests, applied arbitrarily, 
are tedious but foolproof bars to the black vote. Blacks have even been 
asked to recite the entire Constitution by memory in order to qualify. 
(5) Sheer intimidation has always remained a final barrier against the 
black vote, especially in rural areas. Theodore G. Bilbo, campaigning for 
reelection to the United States Senate in 1946, told audiences that the 
best time to tell blacks not to vote was the night before the election. 

The gradual removal of obstacles to voting have apparently marked 
a turn in southern race relations. The number of registered black voters 
in the South rose from about 300,000 in 1938 to about 600,000 in 1948 to 
over 1,000,000 in 1954. But with the rise of black protest in the South, 
the number of registered voters doubled by 1964. In 1967, after the 
passage of a strong federal voting rights law, there were about 3,000,000 
registered voters in the southern states. In the hardcore southern 
states, the percentage of voting-age blacks registered to vote leaped 
spectacularly between 1960 and 1970, although it still lagged behind the 
white percentage (Table 4.2). 

The increased registration, the increased concentration of blacks in 
the central cities, and the new black mood began to be reflected in 
increased representation in public office. Between 1961 and 1971 the 
number of blacks in Congress rose from 56 to 216.7 

Unequal justice in the courts has been a severe hazard for the blacks 
in many parts of the South, often manifesting itself directly in the out- 
spoken bias of judge or jurors. It has been accentuated in many sections 
by the systematic exclusion of blacks from juries. In 1947 the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that in any case affecting a black the pat- 
terned, deliberate exclusion of blacks from juries was grounds for a 


mistrial. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Employment discrimination is a major problem for the blacks in all 
sections of the nation. While some employers will hire no blacks, the 
most common pattern has been to bar them from certain types of em- 
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ployment, restricting them to the least visible and least skilled jobs. In 
1940 only about 4 percent of nonwhite male workers were in skilled 
trades as against about 15 percent of white male workers, About 2 
percent of nonwhite male workers were in sales or clerical jobs as 
against almost 14 percent of white male workers.® 

This inferior employment status was only partly a function of edu- 
cational discrimination. According to the 1940 census, the median 
annual income of the black high school graduate was only $775 as 
compared with $1454 for the white high school graduate. The median 
annual income of the black college graduate was $1074 as compared 
with $2046 for the white college graduate.® 

This pattern changed sharply during the industrial frenzy of World 
War II. At the beginning of 1942 it was estimated that only 3 percent of 
those in war industries were black as compared with about 8 percent in 
the fall of 1944. Between 1940 and 1947 black males in the skilled trades 
increased by 25 percent. In those years, the percentage of black women 
in sales and clerical jobs nearly tripled.’® 

After 1947 nonwhite employment on the higher levels continued to 
increase steadily (Table 4.3). From 1948 to 1970 the percentage of the 
black labor force in white-collar occupations (professional, managerial, 
clerical and sales) more than tripled, from 8 to 28 percent, while the 
corresponding increase for white workers was 40 to 51 percent. The 
percentage of the labor force becoming skilled craftsmen increased from 


Table 4.3. Occupations, percent distribution 
of white and nonwhite labor force 
White Nonwhite 
1948 1950 1960 1970 1948 1950 1960 1970 


MPR) FR Se he A, SE ee Ee SNS 
Professional, 


technical, 

and kindred 7 oS. 15 2 3 5 9 
Managers 

and proprietors 12 EAI Soca 2 3 3 4 
Clerica 14 14 +16 18 3 4 7 13 
Sales i Ms Kf T 1 1 2 2 
Craftsmen 

(skilled) 15 14 14 14 5 5 6 8 
Operatives 

(semiskilled) 21 21 18 19 20 19 20 24 
Service workers 6 7 8 9 15 16 18 18 
Private household 

workers 2 2 2 1 16 18 14 8 
Laborers 5 5 5 4 14 14 14 10 
Farmers and 

farm managers 8 7 4 2 9 8 3 1 
Farm laborers 5 4 3 2 13 ll 9 2 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1961, p. 215; 1971, p. 223. 
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5 to 8 percent, while the corresponding figure for the white workers 
dropped from 15 to 14 percent. The percentage of blacks working as 
unskilled laborers or domestic workers dropped during that period from 
43 to 20 percent, while the corresponding figures for the whites were 12 
and 11 percent. 

There are, of course, two perspectives on these figures. In that 
period the proportion of nonwhites in white-collar jobs increased by 250 
percent, while the proportion of whites increased by only 28 percent— 
but the proportion of blacks was still little more than half that of the 
whites. In sum, the black working status was still a long way from that 
of the whites, but the movement toward equality, if it could be sus- 
tained, was swift. One analysis of the period 1962-1967 indicated that 
the movement of blacks into white-collar jobs during those five years 
represented about one-fifth of the progress needed for the blacks to 
grow—and the whites to shrink—to proportions that paralleled their 
respective representation in the total working force. They also made 
during that period one-fourth of the progress into skilled craftsman 
occupations needed for them to grow—and the whites to shrink—to the 
proportions paralleling their proportions in the total working force. 
Another encouraging note was the expansion of black employment in 
fields that were considered to offer the best jobs in terms of pay, ad- 
vancement, security, and status. Black employment grew especially 
rapidly in education, public administration, and durable goods manu- 
facturing, The numbers of blacks in these jobs rose by nearly 60 percent, 
as compared to some 25 percent for white workers.!! Of course, this 
progress is predicated on the continued health and expansion of the 
general economy. The percentage of unemployed blacks has remained 
constantly higher than that of the whites. Thus in 1971 the unemploy- 
ment rate among whites was 5 percent, while it was 8 percent among 
blacks.1? Even if the seniority concept alone applied, without any addi- 
tional measure of discrimination, blacks would tend to be “last hired, 
first fired” in a period of economic contraction. 


ECONOMIC STATUS AND POVERTY 


The economic status of a group is primarily dependent on its employ- 
ment status; the reduction of poverty dependent on the reduction of the 
number of marginal workers.c? The picture would then seem to be 
promising with respect to the improved employment status of the 
American black. However, there are some qualifications to be made. 


RELATIVE ECONOMIC PosITION In two decades, the economic situa- 
tion of the black has improved on an absolute scale, The median income 
of the nonwhite family—in constant 1970 dollars, taking into account 
changes in the cost of living—went from about $3000 in 1950 to about 
$6500 in 1970. The percentage of nonwhite families 


CR Chapter 2, pp. 42-45. 
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$10,000 or more—in constant 1970 dollars—was 3 percent in 1950, 11 
percent in 1960, and 28 percent in 1970." 

However, while white economic status was not increasing that 
rapidly, it was still increasing, and a substantial gap remained. While 
the median income of nonwhites was rising by 116 percent in those two 
decades, the median income of whites was rising only 83 percent. That 
meant that the median income of the whites was rising by $4500, the 
median income of nonwhites by $3500, and the median income of whites 
was still about $3500 higher than that of blacks. Similarly, the percent- 
age of white families with income over $10,000 had risen from 14 per- 
cent to 52 percent. And the percentage of white poverty had dropped 
from 18 percent to 10 percent, The percentage of blacks falling below 
the Lae line decreased from 56 percent to 34 percent (see Table 
2.1.). 

One perspective to be gained from these figures is that the black—at 
long last--is improving his economic lot substantially on an absolute 
level, but only gradually on a relative level. Presumably, all other 
things—including economic expansion—remaining constant, the black 
American is on the road to parity with the white American. However, 
many American blacks are impatient with this gradual road to economic 
parity. They believe their low economic status is the direct result of 
centuries-long oppression on the part of the American society, and they 
demand immediate redress. 


CONCENTRATED POVERTY AND SPLIT PROGRESS Although increasing 
numbers of blacks have been slipping into the mainstream of the 
economy, there have been left behind even more concentrated pools of 
deep and hopeless poverty in the racial ghettoes. In a comment on the 
reverse side of the improved economic status of blacks, Herman Miller, 
director of the U.S. Census Bureau's population division, wrote: 


The figures that we have for the very poorest areas in Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, places like Hough and Watts, show that poverty 
in these places has increased, average family income has not risen, 
and unemployment rates have remained very high. This deteriora- 
tion may reflect the migration of the more successful families from 
the slums, leaving behind widows, deserted wives and children, 
the aged and the uneducated—those least able to cope with their 
social and economic problems. 


This economic schizophrenia was underscored in the results of the 
1970 Census, The annual income for a half million northern black fam- 
ilies, with husband and wife under 35 both present, was 91 percent of 
their white counterparts. In 1960 similar black families had earned only 
about 62 percent of their counterpart white families. This trend was 
dramatized even further by the fact that stable northern black families 
with husband and wife under the age of 24 had an income equal to that 
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of their white counterparts, as compared to 75 percent in 1960. But the 
1970 Census also showed that older black families had gained only 
slightly since 1960, and that black families without a father present had 
gained not at all. And the number of black households outside the South 
without a father present had doubled between 1960 and 1970 (New 
York Times, February 12, 1971), Even if economic discrimination were 
completely eliminated—which it is not—the black community would be 
burdened by American history with more than their share of those 
conditions that maintain concentrated pools of poverty.cR 


DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 


Segregation in the public schools was legally institutionalized in the 
South after Reconstruction, In 1896 the Supreme Court decision (Plessy 
v. Ferguson) established the principle that segregation was not a viola- 
tion of constitutional rights so long as “equal” facilities were provided. 
The specific case at issue had to do with transportation facilities, but the 
“separate but equal” doctrine became the cornerstone of all forms of 
segregation, 

In fact segregated school systems in the past have never had equal 
facilities. In 1940 the average education expenditure in nine southern 
states was $50 for each white child and $21 for each black child, and 
white teachers in 12 southern states received an average monthly salary 


began to move toward making its separate education facilities more 
nearly equal, and the expenditure gap began to close somewhat (Figure 
4.2). However, Opponents of segregation have always argued that 


(see Adaptation 8), According to the Supreme Court decision, “To 
separate [black children] from others of simil à 
solely because of their race may affect their h 
unlikely ever to be undone.” In some places, 
States, compliance was immediately undertaken, In the heart of the 
South, however, long-range campaigns of evasion and resistance were 
promised and undertaken by state and local governments, 

; In 1963, almost a decade after the landmark Supreme Court deci- 
sion, a survey showed that while progress had been made in the seven 
border southern states, only 13,000 out of the almost 3,000,000 black 
children in the 11 southern states were going to school with whites, a 
percentage of four-tenths of 1 percent.?® In the 1960s the federal coats 
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Figure 4.2. Educational expenditures per pupil for white and black 
children in the South prior to the Supreme Court desegregation decision 
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Black as a percentage of white 


1940 1952 
Source: Adapted from Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools 


(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954), p. 153. Figures are 
based on records and reports of state departments of education. 


began to impose more stringent deadlines. In 1969, in the same year 
that the Justice Department reported that 94 percent of the southern 
school districts were desegregated or under orders to desegregate, the 
United States Civil Rights Commission reported that “in fact, in a 
number of Southern States, relatively little desegregation of elementary 
or secondary schools has been accomplished in the last 15 years.” (New 
York Times, September 13, 1969). _ 

Definitions of desegregation were in question. Many school districts 
argued that a natural residential pattern prevented desegregation. In 
1971 the Supreme Court issued a strong ruling that residential pattern 
was not acceptable as a reason for continued segregation, and that the 
southern school districts would have to bus children from one area to 
another if necessary in order to integrate them. 

This ruling, while it explicitly applied only to those school districts 
that had once deliberately set up a dual system, nevertheless brought 
the issue squarely to the school systems outside the South which had 
been struggling with the problem of de facto school segregation. It is 
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probable that most black children in the North and West are somehow 
separated in schools from whites. In some areas there is gerrymander- 
ing, but more often racial imbalance is a result of housing segregation. 
There is some indication that the southern states have been making 
more progress in redressing their problems of racial imbalance in the 
schools than have the northern and western states (Table 4.4). 

School districts in many of the central cities of the North and West 
began to design plans to actively integrate schools, under pressure from 
community groups, and from the courts. In 1970 a local judge ordered 
the Los Angeles system to integrate all of its schools within a year, so 
that each school would more closely represent the ethnic and racial 
pattern in the general population. By his definition, almost all of the 
schools in the city system were segregated, and the School Board, in 
appealing the decision, said that the court order would require the 
busing of about a quarter of a million students (New York Times, 
February 12, 1970). A number of local court orders followed the 1971 
Supreme Court decision. The question of busing and the integrity of 
neighborhood schools became a bitterly divisive issue in many non- 
southern cities, and a major presidential campaign issue in 1972,CR 

The segregation system of higher education in the South began to 
crack before World War II because separate facilities, equal or unequal, 
often did not exist, particularly in professional and graduate schools. In 
1938 the U.S. Supreme Court held that the University of Missouri had 
to admit blacks to its law school because there was no similar state law 
school for them, Throughout the country, two-thirds of black college 
students were still attending wholly or predominantly black institutions 
in 1961, but by 1970 two-thirds of them were attending mixed colleges."” 


Table 4.4. Percentage of black students enrolled in public 
elementary and secondary schools, by concentration of 
minority students in these schools, 1968 and 1970 


1968 1970 a 
— 
32 11 32 11 
Percentage of Total Northern and Southern Northern and Southern 
Black Students Western States States Western States States 
In schools that are j 
80-100 percent 
minority@ 57 79 57 42 


In schools that are 
100 percent 
minority 12 25 12 


18 
* Refers to blacks, Ame: 


c rican Indians, Asians, and § nish-surnamed Americans. 
Source: Statistical Survey of the United States, 1971. Bureau of the Census 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971), p 117. 
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Again, there is the question of the residual postdiscrimination prob- 
lems in education, as well as the problems of discrimination that remain. 
The proportion of blacks graduating from high school and college has 
increased substantially (Table 4.5). But beyond that, the problem of 
differential academic achievement, presumably as a result of historical 
factors and of social factors resulting from history, seriously affected the 
ability of a disproportionate number of black children to compete on an 
equal basis in the economic world. An Office of Education survey 
showed that the average twelfth grade black student in the urban 
Northeast had a verbal skills achievement higher than about 15 percent 
of the whites and lower than about 85 percent of the whites.'* This was 
at once a serious problem for blacks as a statistical group, and perhaps 
the major challenge facing the public school system of America.F 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


The pattern of geographic segregations is by and large more obvious in 
the North than in the South. In the older cities in the South, following 
slave and servant traditions, blacks live on less desirable streets and 
alleys in all parts of the city. In the North, as in some large cities of the 
South, the mass migration of the blacks resulted in the formation of 
distinct black areas. Blacks have moved chiefly into the vacuum of 
slums abandoned by white families. The historic “rhythm of the slums” 


Table 4.5. Years of school completed for 
population aged 25-29, by race, 1940-1970 


All Races 1940 1950 1960 1970 
Percent who completed: 
Less than 5 years 6 5 3 1 
High school 
(4 years or more) 38 53 61 75 
College 
(4 years or more) 6 8 11 16 
Black 
Percent who completed: 
Less than 5 years 28 17 7 3 
High school 
ta years or more) 12 22 39 56 
College 
(4 years or more) 2 3 5 7 
Median school years completed 
eee ae eee 
All races 10.3 12.1 12.3 12.6 
Black 7.0 8.6 10.8 12.2 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 109. 
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has called for migrant populations to move out when their socioeco- 
nomic status rises, to be replaced by a more recent migrant population. 
But unlike disadvantaged white migrant groups, the black has been less 
able to break out of slum areas because of differential poverty, and 
because of widespread racial discrimination in the sale and rental of 
housing. The result has been the concentration of racial ghettoes, and of 
substandard housing within those ghettoes. Consequently the issues of 
redevelopment, relocation, and low-rent housing are intertwined with 
the problem of discrimination in housing. Over 40 percent of the fam- 
ilies in low-rent public housing are nonwhite. 

Housing discrimination is generally considered a more stubborn 
problem than economic discrimination, especially as it relates to exclud- 
ing upwardly mobile blacks from the suburbs, which have been called 
“the white ring” around the central cities, The 1970 Census revealed 
that in the 1960s three-quarters of a million blacks did move to suburbs, 
but some of the inner suburbs were themselves becoming racially con- 
centrated. For the majority of the black population, however, the most 
stringent housing problem was the availability of low-income housing, 
one of the city’s most difficult problems.¢? 


DISCRIMINATION IN PLACES OF 
PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


Segregation in facilities of public accommodation and public transporta- 
tion was institutionalized by law in the post-Reconstruction South, Out- 
side the South, discrimination has been a common practice in facilities 
that have an element of sociability—restaurants, hotels, and particularly 
resort hotels. Exclusion from privately owned facilities in the North and 
West as well as in the South has been a factor in the hyperdevelopment 
of black clubs and fraternal organizations. 


THE BLACK FAMILY 


The family structure of the American black manifests more “instability” 
than that of the white, for three main reasons: 


1 During the long and formative period of slavery, marriage was, at 
the least, discouraged by slavemasters, and almost every American 
black was born out of wedlock,” 

2 The postslavery black male, at least up until recently, has been un- 
able to fill the traditional role of breadwinner because of discrimina- 
tion. That role has more often fallen to the black female than to the 
white female. There were traditional and me 
open to black women. 

3 In addition, the preponderantly low income of the black population 
has accentuated family trends that are characteristic of low-income 
families in general, for example, separation rather than formal 
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divorce. It has also been suggested that the American welfare 
system has encouraged the absence of the father from the home in 
low-income families because that has generally been a prerequisite 
for aid. Middle-class black family stability does not deviate notably 
from that of the white family. 


However, as a result of these factors the proportion of female- 
headed families is three times greater among blacks than among whites, 
and is growing. The corollary is that about 89 percent of white children 
live in families with both parents present, as against about 58 percent of 
black children.2° Here, the role of the lower-income status of the black 
is underlined: at income levels $7000 and above, about 90 percent of 
black children live with both parents; at income levels below $3000, only 
about 25 percent of black children live with both parents. At higher 
levels of income, black family stability approaches that of white families 
with similar income, but at the lower level, black families have twice the 
proportion of “broken families” as white families with similar income.** 
Connected with this network of data is the fact that about 30 percent of 
all black births are recorded as taking place without marriage, as against 
5 percent of white births.2? Since 1960 the relative increase of such 
births has been much greater for whites than for blacks, and hidden in 
this statistic are different manners of handling the pregnancy of unmar- 
ried women. But this differential is partly related to the statistics of 
poverty and has significance for the question of child support. Further, 
in terms of support expectancy, black female family heads are “sepa- 
rated” three times more often than white female family heads, and the 
latter are formally divorced twice as often as the former. 

The disproportion of the low-income fatherless black family, then, 
becomes part of the cycle of black disadvantage. These are the families 
that are most likely to be in deep, hopeless poverty. They are also the 
families, on the face of it, with the least social control over their chil- 
dren, In addition to the disproportionate absence of the father, over half 
of nonwhite women between the ages of 25 and 34 are in the working 
force. There has been speculation that aside from the obvious disadvan- 
tages, the absence of a father-model has been damaging to many youth 
subject to these conditions. The broken family is part of the physically 
concentrated areas of black disadvantage and poverty that stamp the 
consciousness of the entire black community. 


ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Against this total background of social and economic disadvantage, it 
would be a sociological surprise if there were not a disproportionate 
incidence of criminal and delinquent behavior among blacks, as there has 
been among other disadvantaged groups in America. This is a statistical 
fact that must be related to comparative statistics on criminal behavior 
within low-income segments of the population; to a special history of 
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black vulnerability to arrest and police-power abuse; and also to the fact 
that blacks are much more likely to be victims of crime than are whites. 
Nevertheless the high rate of black crime is a statistical fact that affects 
the fabric of black-white relationships in the city.CR 


BLACK IDENTITY 


The degradation of the black man in America has led to the phenome- 
non of what some have called the ghetto mentality, wherein blacks have 
shared in the cultural low esteem for themselves, and have desired to 
become as “white” as possible in manner and culture, But it has also led 
to a sharp counterreaction—attempts to find a dignity and self-realiza- 
tion in being black. In 1926 black poet Langston Hughes wrote: 


One of the most promising of the young Negro poets said to me 
once, “I want to be a poet, not a Negro poet,” meaning, I believe, “I 
want to write like a white poet”; meaning subconsciously, “I would 
like to be a white poet”; meaning behind that “I would like to be 
white.” And I was sorry the young man said that, for no great poet 
has ever been afraid of being himself... . We younger Negro 
artists who create now intend to express our individual dark-skinned 
selves without fear or shame. If white people are pleased we are 
glad. If they are not, it doesn’t matter, We know we are beautiful.’ 


The phrase “black is beautiful” became a universal, mobilizing 
slogan during the 1960s as the drive for cultural identity became part of 
the pattern of protest. “Black” became a more acceptable day-to-day 
usage for “Negro,” as an expression of the break with the degrading 
past, although the latter term is still retained for many formal purposes. 
It became clear that economic and political equality did not sum up the 
aspirations of the black people in America. 


THE BLACK MOOD 


By any historical standards for emerging groups, the economic advance- 
ment of the black population was substantial in the 1950s and especially 
in the 1960s, But the mood of bitterness and frustration in the black 
community was higher than ever, In part, this was a demonstration of 
the principle that social protest becomes most intense at the point when 
progress begins to be made; anger becomes high when expectations are 
high. But in this case, the bitterness was also a reflection of the fact that 
while economic progress was taking place, the areas of concentrated 
poverty were more glaring than ever, A poll in 1969 indicated that the 
corporate anger of black Americans remained high, even though they 
recognized the progress that was being made. Seven out of 10 of the 
black respondents said that the blacks had made progress during the 
previous five years; and 6 out of 10 felt that they had personally made 
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progress on the job and in getting their children educated. On the other 
hand, about 6 out of 10 thought the pace of progress too slow. The 
anger was especially visible among those under 30 and in the ghettoes. 
Over a third of the northern black youth said that blacks could get what 
they wanted only by violent means.** 


Other Non-Caucasians and the Spanish-speaking 


While the black population was the focus of change and protest, black 
protest triggered similar responses from other racial and ethnic groups 
in America. 


The Spanish-speaking 


About 10 percent of the American population is designated as “of 
Spanish origin,” or “Spanish surname,” or “Spanish-speaking.” It has 
become clear that among this population there are concentrated pockets 
of disadvantage, compounded by discrimination, poverty, and language 
difficulty—all of which buttress each other. In 1970 about 25 percent of 
this population fell below the poverty line, as against about 34 percent 
of the blacks and 10 percent of the non-Spanish whites.°? However, this 
is a heterogeneous population (Table 4.6). There are many “of Spanish 
origin” who have become socially and economically integrated into the 
rest of the white population, The disabilities fall heavily on those of 
Mexican descent, who are concentrated in the Southwest, and on the 
Puerto Ricans, who are concentrated in New York. A large number of 
Cubans emigrated recently to Florida, but they did not typically come 
with the classic characteristics of a depressed population. For example, 
the median years of school completed by Cubans in this country in 1970 
was about 12, the same as the rest of the white American population, 
and the same as the black population had just achieved, which was the 
national median, But the median of school completed for those of Mexi- 


Table 4.6. Americans of Spanish origin and language habits 


Percent of 

Spanish-Origin Percent “Usually 
Origin Population Speaking Spanish” 
Mexican 55 47 
Puerto Rican 16 72 
Cuban 6 87 
Central and South American 6 54 
Other Spanish 17 16 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 29. 
CR Chapter 2 and Table 2.1. 
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can and Puerto Rican origin was 8 years for each.” If the poverty index 
was established for these two groups alone, it would approach that of 
the black. 


MEXICAN AMERICANS 


There are more people “of Spanish surname” in the Southwest than 
there are nonwhites. About a third of this group fell below the poverty 
line in 1960, slightly lower than the percentage of the nonwhite and 
about half that of “other white.”2¢ 

The majority of these Latinos are of Mexican descent. There was a 
heavy migration from Mexico between 1910 and 1930, primarily laborers 
who came to work in the agricultural expansion of the Southwest. As 
such, they were part of the most marginal labor force in America. The 
median annual earnings of year-round, full-time male farm workers has 
always been about half that of full-time nonfarm laborers, and well 
below the poverty line.*? Because most farm work is typically seasonal, 
most farm workers do not work full time. About a quarter of all 
Spanish-speaking males in the Southwest were farm laborers in 1950, 
but the number of farm workers has gradually diminished as a result of 
agricultural mechanization, and these workers have moved to the city, 
largely without skills, and with a lower educational level than that of 
the nonwhites.?* The Mexican American has suffered from standard 
forms of discrimination in the Southwest. 

The occupational structure of the Mexican American is very similar 
to that of the nonwhite, except for the continuing disproportion of Mexi- 
can Americans in farm labor rather than nonfarm unskilled labor, and 
except that the nonwhites get less craft work and more service work. 
The problem of economic integration is, of course, compounded not 
only by discrimination but by the langauge barrier, One official of the 
U.S. Office of Education has commented: 


The greatest barrier to the Mexican-American child’s scholastic 
achievement . . . is that the schools, reflecting the dominant view 
of the dominant culture, want that child to grow up as another 
Anglo. This he cannot do except by denying himself and his for- 
bears, a form of masochism which no society should demand of its 
children.*° 

Ethnic nationalism and 


among the Mexican Americans in the 1960s. The leadership of Cesar 
Chavez in the organization 


boycotts on the purchase of grapes and lettuce, had an ethnic cast. 
Mexican Americans through 


minor rebellion conducted in 
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can pride, especially among the youth. Chicanismo has thus become a 
drive for cultural assertiveness as well as for equal civil and economic 
rights. One observer comments that 


the Chicano’s alienation is doubly acute. It is not only from Ameri- 
can society that he feels alienated; he also feels left out of the 
mainstream of Mexican history and, simultaneously, he feels a 
sense of guilt for having “deserted” the homeland. It is this sense 
of being in two cultures yet belonging to neither (ni aqui ni alla) 
that is the source of his most profound alienation and, now, anger. 
It is against this background that the Chicano is attempting with a 
deep sense of urgency to reconstruct his history, his culture, his 
sense of identity.™ 


PUERTO RICANS 

Puerto Ricans are, of course, citizens of the United States and can travel 
freely to the mainland. The economic pressures in underdeveloped 
Puerto Rico and the economic opportunity on the mainland led to 
massive immigration after World War II. In 1940 there were about 
70,000 Puerto Ricans on the mainland; by 1950 there were 250,000. That 
figure more than doubled by 1960, and more than doubled again by 
1970, as a result of both immigration and natural increase. About two- 
thirds of those lived in New York City. The Puerto Ricans are both 
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economically and educationally the poorest segments of the New York 
population. Their occupational levels, their income, and their educa- 
tional achievement fall below that of the blacks, with all the attendant 
social pathologies.*? As in the case of the Mexican Americans, these 
problems are compounded by the language difficulties. There is a new 
brand of militancy among the young—as distinguished from the older 
generation—which has a strong cultural as well as political dimension. 
However, the difference between the Mexican Americans and the 
Puerto Ricans is that the latter can find a more direct source of strength 
and support in their place of origin than can the Mexican Americans. 


American Indians: The Native Americans 


It has been estimated that there were between 1 and 3 million Indians 
in America in 1492. At the turn of the twentieth century there were a 
quarter of a million. Today there are about 600,000 American Indians in 
about 300 different tribes throughout the United States. They are no 
longer, physically, the “vanishing Americans,” but the following statis- 
tics reveal that they are the ethnic group that is most clearly at the 
bottom of the economic, educational, and social ladder: 


The average income of the American Indian is $1500 per year, less than 
a third that of the black. 

The average years of schooling for Indians is approximately five and a 
half years. 

The mortality rate of Indian babies is the highest in the United States. 

The life expectancy of an Indian is between 43 and 44 years,** 


In recent years the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been urging the 
Indians to leave their reservations and settle in the urban centers, While 
the objective presumably has been to integrate the American Indian into 
the mainstream of American society, the program has in its early stages 
mainly served to transfer the Indian from rural to urban poverty, and, at 
the same time, to separate him from his own culture, Along with other 
ethnic groups the new militancy of the American Indian was accom- 
panied by a conscious insistence on his cultural identity, 


Asian Americans 


called by the President's Committee on Civil Rights (1947) “the most 
striking interference since slavery with the right to physical freedom.” 
The Japanese Americans with high levels of education and self-employ- 
ment have escaped the consequences of group poverty. The Chinese 
Americans present a mixed picture that is reflected by their pattern of 
education: in 1960 a higher percentage of Chinese than of blacks had 
less than 8 years of education, but a higher percentage of Chinese than 
of any other ethnic group, including whites, had completed one or more 
years of college. 


The American Jew 


Anti-Semitism is distinguished from the racial and ethnic prejudices 
already described in that they were native American products, home- 
grown, while anti-Semitism was imported. In addition, anti-Jewish 
prejudice has in the past had a special political use, and because that 
use has had such a persistent and malevolent role in much of Western 
history, it has a special interest to students of intergroup prejudice, even 
though American Jewry is today not an economically disadvantaged 
group. 

Emerging from medieval oppression, the Jews were granted full 
citizenship by the French Assembly in 1791, and by 1870 political, eco- 
nomic, and religious equality had been officially granted in all of 
Western Europe. But although the ghetto gates had been opened, the 
folkways of centuries were not easily erased, Social exclusion and occu- 
pational restrictions persisted. In addition, the medieval role of the Jews 
as scapegoats for general misfortune was given new impetus in the 
modern political world. 

The term anti-Semitism was first invented and used by a German 
journalist in 1873 to describe anti-Jewish hostility having nothing to do 
with religion. Formerly it had been possible for a Jew to escape persecu- 
tion by undergoing conversion, but this was no longer possible when 
“being a Jew” was determined by ancestry. In order to sustain anti- 
Semitism as a political weapon, it became necessary to establish the 
myth of the Jew as some kind of distinct biological race or as a member 
of a mysterious international cabal. The image of the mysterious Jew 
could then be shaped to need. 

In the Germany of the 1870s there was deep economic distress and 
political tension. Many political groups found that it was possible to 
divert popular unrest to antipathy for the Jews by making the Jews 
represent different threatening symbols to different segments of the 
nation (urbanism for the peasants, competition for the middle class, 
social change for the aristocracy). As late as 1952 an anti-Semitic 
pamphlet published in Germany announced: “The Jew as a dictator of 
democracy, Bolshevism and the Vatican rules over all of you.” 
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The culmination of political anti-Semitism was the murder of 6 
million Jews in Europe by the German Nazis. About 4 million Jews died 
in concentration camps, and about 2 million were killed by extermina- 
tion squads.*4 

The 5 million Jews in America comprise the largest single Jewish 
population in the world total of close to 14 million Jews. The Jews 
settled largely in the urban areas and into those occupational roles in 
which they had been cast by history. About 3 out of 4 American Jews 
live in the ten most populated cities. The others are largely concentrated 
in the other urban centers around the country, 

Employment discrimination against Jews survived World War II. 
The Chicago Bureau of Jewish Employment Problems surveyed 7200 
job orders received by commercial employment agencies during 1953 
and found that 22 percent expressly excluded Jews.36 A similar survey 
of 2009 job orders by the same agency in 1957 found that 20 percent 
excluded Jews. A survey of 5535 job orders placed with the Los Angeles 
Office of the California State Employment Service in 1951 revealed that 
17 percent of the job Openings were barred to Jews,%7 


number of Jewish executives 38 


But employment discrimination has not made an economically 
depressed group of the Jews for at least two reasons: the high rate of 


population. But if it is not often a direct economic handicap, employ- 
ment discrimination, along with lingering discrimination on other levels, 
is a disturbing reminder of the historical implications of political anti- 
Semitism, 

_ The major emphasis of modern anti-Semitism is not on discrimina- 
tion. Where the black is typically accused of inferiority and shunned, 
the Jew is typically accused of political and economic chicanery and 
blamed. The stimulation of such group blame is often useful to those 
who are inclined or find it advantageous to i 
Social issue the spurious and emotion 
enemy.” 

In the 1920s the dissemination of Scapegoating diatribes against the 
Jew reached mass Proportions. A typical item of distribution was the 
mythical Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which purported to document 


nject into some political or 
“rousing image of a “conspiratorial 
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an international Jewish conspiracy. This document, which originated in 
Czarist Russia, was discovered to have been copied word for word from 
an early French novel; the only change was that the fictional conspiracy 
concocted by the novel’s author was now called a “Jewish conspiracy.” 
The American industrialist Henry Ford alone distributed hundreds of 
thousands of these pamphlets, for which he publicly apologized in 1927. 
In the 1930s, under the impact of the Depression and Hitler's deliberate 
propaganda, organized anti-Semitic defamation reached its peak. By 
midsummer of 1939 as many as 60 anti-Semitic meetings were being 
held each week in the streets of New York. In 1938 a radio pulpiteer, 
Father Coughlin, announced that henceforth his organization, the Chris- 
tian Front, “would not fear to be called anti-Semitic.” He had a radio 
audience of 3.5 million people. It has been estimated that 121 organiza- 
tions were primarily engaged in spreading anti-Semitic propaganda 
between 1933 and 1940. 

This public and rabble-rousing defamation of the Jews declined in 
fashion when the United States entered the war, and the several dozen 
remaining “professional anti-Semitic” organizations are in general dis- 
repute. In 1960 a group calling itself the American Nazi Party created 
newspaper headlines by picketing and other activities that fomented 
near-riots in several Eastern Seaboard cities, but it did not attract more 
than a handful of members to its ranks. 

Yet wherever extremists have felt the need to personify the money, the 
myth of the conspiratorial and manipulative Jew has at some point crept 
in, This mythical Jew has been accused of controlling Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy. He has been accused of engi- 
neering desegregation in the schools. He has been accused of promoting 
progressive education in order to destroy our school system, and the 
fluoridation of water in order to dull the senses of our populace. He has 
been accused of starting our wars and of masterminding Communist 
subversion, When the active anti-Semitic policy of Communist Russia 
and the Communist satellites was revealed, the mythical Jew was then 
accused of the ultimate deception: self-destruction in order to throw the 
world “off the track.” 

These extremist sentiments have little active currency in America 
today. But the anti-Semitic myth on which they are based may in some 
cases be only dormant. Selznick and Steinberg, in their study of a 1964 
survey of anti-Semitic attitudes, found that the reservoir of anti-Jewish 
stereotypes has not appreciably receded. 


In 1952 and again in 1966, national samples were asked: “Do you 
think the Jews stick together too much, or not?” In 1952, 47 per 
cent, in 1966, 39 per cent said that Jews stick together too much, a 
decline of only 8 percentage points over the 14-year period. The 
same conclusion applies to other questions whose anti-Semitic con- 
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tent is less open to doubt. . . . The conclusion seems justified that 
conventional anti-Semitism not only continues at fairly high levels, 
but has hardly declined since 1952. 


Women and Youth 


Two other groups might be listed as major targets of prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and disprivilege—women and teenage youth. Both of these 
groups began to organize a rebellion in the 1960s against their disadvan- 
taged position and sense of status deprivation. However, while these 
efforts often took on the form of “intergroup conflict,” they each had 
characteristics and significances that differentiated them from those 
conflicts that were more specifically ethnic and racial, and therefore will 
be dealt with elsewhere,¢R 


Basic Causal Theories of Prejudice 


One approach to explaining prejudice emphasizes personality factors; it 
centers around the idea that special emotional needs and tensions 
underlie individual susceptibility to prejudice. The other approach 
attempts to isolate and describe the social circumstances that give rise to 
widespread patterns of prejudice irrespective of special emotional needs. 


Personality Factors 
FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION THEORIES 


The frustration-aggression theory can be stated in the following sche- 
matic form: (1) A person failing to achieve some important goal tends 
to respond to his frustration with feelings of aggression and hostility. 
s aggression is ordinarily vented on the source of the frustration. (2) 
Often, however, the sources of an individual's frustration are unknown 
to him or reside in people he fears or cannot control or for whom he also 
he feelings of phe gemik and identification. In this case, he often deflects 
is aggression and chooses other people and grou s as substitute 
targets. (3) Substitute targets are ditl those $ aer different from 
his own group, with whom he feels little or no identification, and who 
are weak and in no position to retaliate, In other words, frustration and 
its consequent feelings of hostility may take the form of prejudice. (4) 
Finally, unable or unwilling to face the real source of his i 


i on for his aggression toward 
the objects of his prejudice; he accepts beliefs and id that seem to 


CR Chapters 9 and 10, 
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Among tested veterans who claimed to have had a bad break in the 
Army, almost five times as many were prejudiced as not; the majority of 
those claiming to have had a good break were relatively unprejudiced.*° 

However, while this approach does explain a function that prejudice 
may serve for some individuals, it does not explain enough about the 
specific social conditions that transform free-floating hostility into hostil- 
ity against certain outgroups and not others. Nor does it explain why 
prejudice becomes the channel for aggression in some societies, indi- 
viduals, and areas, and not in others. 


THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY 


According to some researchers there is a personality type that is particu- 
larly susceptible to prejudice. This is the authoritarian personality.** 

The so-called authoritarian personality has the following tenden- 
cies: (1) He is a rigid conformist. He cannot tolerate customs or people 
who differ from what he considers to be the social norm. He is often a 
puritanical moralist. (2) He is ethnocentric. He divides the world 
sharply into groups and outgroups and rejects the outgroups. (3) He is 
a worshiper of authority and strength. He needs an authority to turn to 
because of his own weakness and lack of confidence. He is attracted to 
the “man on the white horse” and conversely despises the “weak.” (4) 
He is single-valued—he cannot accept the belief that two conflicting 
values may both have merit. He cannot stand ambiguity. Part of his 
need for a clearly defined authority results from an inability to tolerate 
shadings of black and white, right and wrong. Often correlated with 
these characteristics are a high degree of prejudice, ultraconservatism, 
and a lack of sympathy for the democratic process. 

The attitude patterns that form the authoritarian personality are 
conceived to be primarily the result of warped emotional development. 
As a child the typical authoritarian was subjected to harsh discipline 
and given little affection. His emotional needs and sense of self-reliance 
were curbed by heavy parental emphasis on conformity and obedience 
to authority. 

Critics of the concept that links prejudice to authoritarian personal- 
ity traits have complained that many of the traits ascribed to basic 
personality are perhaps more correctly attributable to social and educa- 
tional factors. It has been pointed out that though being superstitious 
and being prejudiced tend to go hand in hand, this correlation may not 
be a result of basic psychological propensities. Both may be concomi- 
tants of a lack of education and sophistication. 

Another criticism is that any effort to delineate personality types has 
the weakness of all typologies, There are few “ideal” types, and most 
people fall somewhere in between. 

However, the research has had accepted value in pointing out the 
extent to which prejudice or its absence is built into the individual's 
total outlook on life and people, and in reminding us that democracy 
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must be sustained by people to whom tolerance is psychologically 
congenial. 


Social Factors That Encourage Prejudice 


LEARNING: THE NORMAL 
TRANSMISSION OF SOCIAL VALUES 


Prejudice may be learned as a matter of custom, just as habits of cloth- 
ing or diet or etiquette are learned. This approach asserts that there 
does not necessarily have to be any special personality need in order for 
prejudice to exist. 

In general, an individual learns his social attitudes and behavior by 
conforming to the attitudes and behavior he finds around him. Indeed, 
in his earlier years he has little choice. This learning is by indirection as 
well as by indoctrination. Jokes about minority groups help to build 
Stereotypes. Obvious social avoidance of minority groups by parents 
leads children to infer their inferiority and undesirability. Classified 
advertisements in the newspapers which read “restricted” or “Gentiles 
only” also become part of the indirect learning process. In turn, learned 
prejudices seem to be substantiated by certain unevaluated observa- 
tions, such as that many blacks live in slums and that there is a dispro- 
portion of Jews in small business. In this way do the effects of prejudice 
tend to perpetuate prejudice itself, 

This approach, by itself, leaves unexplained the different degrees of 
Susceptibility to prejudice as well as the special resistance to relearning 
that seems to characterize so much prejudice, 

However, the approach does serve to point up the widespread exis- 
tence of a quiet, unemotional kind of prejudice that stems more from a 
desire to conform to prevailing patterns than from strong feelings of 
hostility, Special emotional factors do not have to be present in order for 
prejudiced behavior to exist, 

More significantly, perhaps, this approach points to the fact that 
prejudice may be rooted in past history rather than in contemporary 


iven ji racism, bigotry, and the imposition of 
group disprivilege do not necessarily rise out of prejudice, either 


learned or emotionally generated, American history is a showcase of 


nents 5 in the wake of social disaffections that 
were not primarily racial or ethnic in character.*? After the Civil War, 


rban and industrial change began to 
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accelerate. Farmers were in trouble, and the people in the rural areas 
were made uneasy by the atmosphere of swift change. Everything 
outside the city was becoming the backwater, and the backwater popu- 
lation was streaming to the city. Labor was beginning to challenge the 
economic power of the industrialists. And the old city worker was made 
uneasy by the stream of new immigrant labor. Out of this welter of 
dissatisfactions developed the reborn Ku Klux Klan and a virulent anti- 
Catholicism. 

It is not that a reservoir of bigotry did not exist. But in each case a 
racist movement developed; it developed out of some specific backlash 
against social change, in which bigotry was carried along as a prominent 
piece of cultural baggage. Of course, once invented or revitalized, 
bigotry can develop a stubborn cultural continuity, as transmitted from 
generation to generation and from institution to institution. But the 
points of major intergroup conflict develop when the majority popula- 
tion is resisting threatening social change, benign or otherwise. 

Many variations are possible on that theme. Some would suggest 
that this resistance takes place when there is an economic threat to the 
majority population. The California labor movement's early persecution 
of the Chinese, as “cheap labor,” would seem to be an example—as 
would the consternation of Protestant workmen in the late nineteenth 
century when Catholic immigrant workmen began to flood the labor 
market. In American history, at each of these junctures, the national 
economy has been able to expand enough to accommodate the aspira- 
tions of the new immigrant group as well as those who were otherwise 
faced with the threat of displacement. The emergence of the black and 
other disadvantaged groups poses exactly this kind of test for the 
American economy today. 

However, in addition to economic threat, and sometimes indepen- 
dently of it, there has been the threat of status displacement. There is 
much evidence that people who are “downwardly mobile” are most 
susceptible to the individual activation of prejudice. Downward mobil- 
ity consists not just of economic retrogression but of a sense of power 
and status retrogression. 

Of course, the very emergence of a “new” group can be part of that 
sense of downward mobility. In the current American situation, the 
dramatic and explosive emergence of the black population has been 
made possible by, and is part of, a larger complex of change: in popula- 
tion patterns, in work life, in family life, in the quality of city life, and in 
the growing role of the government. Out of these changes finally 
emerged a militant black population, unshackled from tradition, its own 
sense of deprivation and anomie raised to the bursting point. The total 
thrust of social change makes some people uncomfortable. They feel 
threatened economically and otherwise and thus they are resistant to 
it—and to the emergence of the black people, which is, for them, its 
symbolic expression. Therein lies the essence of the intergroup conflict 
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in America. It cannot be remedied by repression; expectations cannot be 
capped. If history is the judge, the remedy lies in our society's finding 
the means to satisfy the major aspirations of both those who are emerg- 
ing and those who have begun to feel their own sense of deprivation in 
the face of many new social problems. 
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Race and Intergroup 
Conflict: Meeting 
the Problem 


BLA Lal 


What Is the Problem? 


The problem of race relations and racial equality in America is a double 
problem of (1) reducing prejudice and ending discrimination against 
disadvantaged racial and ethnic groups; and (2) reducing the disad- 
vantage of these groups that is the historical consequence of past 
prejudice and discrimination. These latter efforts have come to be called 
Affirmative Action, a program directed not against existing prejudice or 
discrimination but rather toward compensatory action to make up for 
the results of past prejudice and discrimination. 

Within this arena of race-connected problems, the nation has in 
effect become a huge laboratory for testing effective techniques for 
changing social attitude and social behavior in general. These tech- 
niques fall within three general categories; 


1 Law and governmental action—The attempt officially to prohibit 
discrimination and impose affirmative action, 

2 Direct action—The attempt to change private and public institutions 
and patterns of behavior through direct citizens action. 

3 Education—The attempt to alter prejudiced attitudes and attitudes 
unsympathetic to affirmative action, through educational means. 


These techniques are not unrelated, Direct Action may often be 
geared toward changing law or governmental action. Both law and 
li ect action may prove to be potent methods of education. And educa- 
tion may have an effect on the law, or indeed, on the nature of direct 


action. But they are different emphases that mark off different phases of 
the struggle for remedy. 


Before World War TI 


pecially in the South, began a dramatic 
= Birmingham, Alabama, despite the 
e forces, especially the politicians and 
nity won its battle for certain immediate 

greater opportunity. This battle echoed 
throughout the South, and then throughout the North. This became the 


“summer of crisis,” the beginning of ¢ ease of 
the protest, direct action enc ds he so-called Black Revolution, 


steps toward integration and 
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The Law and Governmental Action 


“There ought to be a law” is a perennial cry of the aggrieved. And civil 
rights law has been a major preoccupation of American politics since the 
end of World War II. The term civil rights, in its current usage, is 
equivalent in meaning to minority rights, and has often been distin- 
guished from civil liberties, The right to vote is a civil liberty applying 
to all Americans, but an antipoll-tax law is usually referred to as civil 
rights legislation because it is primarily concerned with a minority 
group’s privilege to vote. The term civil rights has also been extended to 
mean not only the protection of constitutional political liberties for 
minorities but also the prohibition of private economic and social dis- 
crimination in community life. 

The area covered by the law includes not only the making of new 
laws by the legislature but the interpretation of existing laws by the 
judicial and administrative branches of the government, and social pro- 
gramming in general by the government. 


Constitutional Questions 


In the early years of the “Civil Rights Revolution,” attempts to mitigate 
prejudice by law raised some constitutional questions. It was frequently 
argued that the legal campaign against prejudice was itself a violation 
of rights granted by the Constitution. It was claimed, for example, that 
federal civil rights legislation would be a violation of state sovereignty 
as defined by the Constitution. It was also suggested that the constitu- 
tional rights of private citizens were violated by laws regulating the 
hiring policies of employers or the practices of restaurant proprietors, 
property owners, or labor unions. Finally, much debate centered around 
the question of proper interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution and its guarantee of equal protection under the law to 
all, 


ARE STATES’ RIGHTS VIOLATED? 


Some of the opponents of federal civil rights law—whether it be legisla- 
tion or judicial or administrative interpretation—have invoked the 
danger of too much federal control. They have contended that civil 
rights matters rightfully belong within the jurisdiction of the states 
themselves. 

When the federal government began to intervene actively on civil 
rights, some hardcore southern states threatened to resurrect the doc- 
trine of nullification as an extreme expression of states’ rights philos- 
ophy. According to this doctrine, the states are the original source of 
sovereign power. If any federal law or decision of a federal court is 
thought by the states to exceed the limited powers granted by the states 
to the federal government, then the state may interpose itself between 
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the federal government and the people of that state, which, it is con- 
tended, automatically nullifies the federal ruling with respect to that 
state, 

Other supporters of states’ rights do not invoke the legalistic doc- 
trine of interposition. They acknowledge that the national government 
has the legal right to ban segregation if the Supreme Court so interprets 
the Constitution. But, they argue, is it not a dangerous abuse of federal 
prerogative when local desire and custom are so flagrantly ignored? Is it 
not the road to an undemocratically centralized and too-powerful 
government? In his first inaugural address, Abraham Lincoln reaffirmed 
a fundamental point in his platform: “. . . the maintenance inviolate of 
the rights of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric depend.” 

This belief in states’ rights, like the belief in the rights of the indi- 
vidual, is ultimately based on the same desire to protect the citizen from 
governmental abuse of power. In theory there is no conflict between 
states’ rights and individual rights; both are safeguards against absolute 
power. 

Now, however, some feel that the “domestic institution” of segrega- 
tion conflicts with our basic constitutional order, just as the “domestic 
institution” of slavery, which Lincoln had in mind, later seemed in his 
judgment to conflict with preservation of the Union. The right claimed 
by state governments to segregate their citizens appears to contradict 
the constitutional right granted to all United States citizens to equal 
treatment from all government, whether federal or state. 

The basic law of the land as expressed in the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution states in effect 
that neither the federal nor any state government may treat one citizen 
in a manner different from the way it treats another, 

This law regulates the official acts of government as they relate to 
people in their role as citizens, It clearly applies to such matters as 
citizenship rights and due process of law; it would also seem to apply in 
any area in which the government is a party, such as public housing, 
publicly owned facilities, public education, and public employment. 

This principle of equal treatment is already law and is subject only 
to interpretation by the judicial and enforcement by the executive 
agencies of government. The most spectacular executive enforcement of 
equal treatment since World War II, and indeed since Reconstruction 
days, was the desegregation of the armed forces by the national ad- 
ministration. The most far-reaching judicial interpretation was the de- 
segregation of the public schools throughout the nation ordered by the 
Supreme Court in its decisions of 1954 and 1971. ý 

Very little debate centered around desegregation of the armed 
forces, for there is no question of the right of the federal government to 
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make and enforce its own regulations within its own domain. To school 
desegregation there has been strong resistance, both in the South and in 
the rest of the country. 


PRIVATE ACTS OF PREJUDICE: 
CAN THE CITIZEN BE CONTROLLED? 


Constitutional provisions do not apply directly to the treatment of one 
private citizen by another. This area is, then, chiefly a matter of new 
legislation. Here the most comprehensive efforts have been made in 
laws prohibiting discrimination by private employers, homeowners, and 
proprietors of public accommodations, and later regulations requiring 
their “affirmative action.” The constitutionality of these laws has been 
upheld by the courts. The subsequent question has been the extent to 
which the attitudes and actions of private citizens can be effectively 
shaped by such laws. 


FROM GOVERNMENT NEUTRALITY TO ADVOCACY 


The Supreme Court decision of 1954 ordering the dissolution of segre- 
gated schools in the South was a landmark reversal of federal “neutral- 
ity” in the area of race relations not directly related to federal jurisdic- 
tion. Its impact reached beyond the public schools because it was taken 
as an expression that the American society not only was no longer 
officially on the side of prejudice but instead was committed to actively 
oppose prejudice wherever it existed. However, for a decade after that 
decision, congressional action continued to be paralyzed, notably by the 
Senate technique of filibuster, which had always prevented congres- 
sional action in this arena. Five days after the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy, President Johnson told an extraordinary joint session 
of Congress that its first priority must be the passage of an omnibus civil 
rights bill that Kennedy had championed. The bill was passed shortly 
afterward by the House of Representatives, and four months later, after 
a 75-day filibuster, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was passed by the 
Senate 73-27. It contained provisions for enforcing voting rights and 
desegregation in public schools; (1) It provided that federal funds 
would be withheld from any programs that were discriminatory. (2) It 
authorized federal intervention in any action filed by individuals com- 
plaining that they were denied equal protection of the law anywhere. 
(3) It prohibited discrimination in employment and public accommoda- 
tions throughout the land. 


RACE-BLIND OR RACE-CONSCIOUS? 

At the beginning of the 1960s the general thrust of the civil rights 
movement was that racial and ethnic identity were not to be recorded in 
areas such as employment and education. Racial justice was to be race- 
blind in order to ensure equal treatment. By the end of the 1960s, 
however, the thrust was that records of racial and ethnic identity were 
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to be maintained by employers and schools so that appropriate affirma- 
tive action could be taken. Racial justice was to be race-conscious. 


The Law and the Private Sector 
Private Employment and Discrimination 


In 1941, following pressure from black groups and a threatened “march 
on Washington,” President Roosevelt issued an executive order prohibit- 
ing discrimination by any firm doing business with the government. 
During the war this Fair Employment Practices (FEP) order affected 
most of the large industries and unions. In 1946 this wartime FEP 
Commission went out of existence, but executive orders have continued 
to make nondiscrimination a qualifying clause in all government con- 
tracts. About 85 percent of American industry does some work under 
government contract. However, at first only a small staff was assigned 
to ensure compliance, there were no enforcement procedures, and few 
complaints were filed. 

But by 1964, 39 states and 67 cities had established some kind of 
FEP law, which made illegal any discrimination in employment, public 
or private. Most of these laws provided for penalties and created a 
commission to investigate each individual complaint of discrimination. 
These laws also made the practice of discrimination more difficult by 
prohibiting discriminatory advertising and the use of discriminatory 
questions in employment application blanks. Massachusetts reported 
that, as a result of its FEP law, “literally thousands of jobs” had been 
opened up for the first time, The New York FEP Commission reported 
that in 85 percent of the cases there had been an improvement in the 
employment pattern. Other states reported similar success, But, al- 
though a significant number of better jobs opened up (Table 4.3), there 
are nowhere reliable statistics on how many were opened up by this 
process, 

The Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited discrimination by 
employers, labor unions, and employment agencies throughout the land, 


and established an Equal Employment rtunity Commission, with 
local offices and staff, to implement the tas k 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

The experience of fair employment laws swiftly demonstrated that while 
direct discrimination was being reduced—and even if it were elimi- 
nated—the disadvantages built into the black labor force by past history 


Action was built in the employment field and consisted of the following 
elements: 


1. Affirmative Recruiting. To begin with, members of the black 
labor force were unaccustomed to seeking out jobs in certain sectors of 
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the economy because they had been shut out for so long, Studies found 
that most people found their way into jobs through friendship channels, 
group and family habits. Affirmative Action in its first stage meant a 
seeking out of qualified minority employees through special recruiting 
and advertising techniques. 

2. Affirmative Training. Because of low educational and training 
levels, many minority workers who had the innate capacity for certain 
jobs were not equipped to compete for them. In some cases, this was a 
matter of changing hiring requirements that were culturally fixed and 
not relevant to the job (see Adaptation 9). But there also began to be 
developed special training programs for qualifiable members of the 
minority work force, and a drive for private employers to develop their 
own on-the-job training programs. 


PREFERENTIAL HIRING AND THE QUOTA ISSUE 


The quota issue, like the busing issue, became a presidential campaign 
issue in 1972, Both candidates assured audiences across the country that 
they were “opposed to quotas,” although they were in favor of “affirma- 
tive action.” For some of the public, the distinction between the two 
terms had become blurred. 

At one stage in the intensification of affirmative action programs, at 
the insistence of federal agencies, an emphasis was laid on establishing 
“goals and timetables.” Employers were required to keep a record of 
their work force by race and ethnic background, on each occupational 
level. They were asked to aspire toward having black, Spanish-speaking, 
and other minority workers as a given percentage of their work force by 
a given date, This was to be a measurement of the “good faith” with 
which they implemented the affirmative action program described 
above. “Goals and timetables” were designed to apply pressure on the 
employers. 

“The Department of Labor, for example, established the so-called 
Philadelphia Plan in 1967, which required low bidders on any federal or 
federally assisted building contract to establish hiring goals for minority 
workers. 

However, in some cases, the goals began to be translated into 
mandatory percentages the employer must reach. That became the 
“quota,” and was often pegged at the percentage of the general popula- 
tion that blacks and other minority groups constituted. Critics complain 
that such mandatory quotas turn affirmative action on its head. The 
purpose of affirmative action, they argue, is to make the principle of 
equal opportunity a reality by making special and strenuous efforts to 
upgrade qualified minority workers and to train qualifiable minority 
workers. But mandatory quotas erase the principle of equal opportunity 
altogether, scrapping the individual merit system. People would now be 
hired, not on the basis of their competitive merit, but on the basis of the 
ancestral group to which they belong. Such an ascribed status had been 
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the basis of racism against blacks, and was no less reprehensible when 
used in their behalf. The debate raged about whether the quota, or any 
preferential hiring, was an acceptable interim measure in order to 
achieve racial justice, and whether the attack on the quota was being 
used to hide an attack on affirmative action in general. Certainly such a 
quota has not become a universal practice, except in certain pockets of 
government employment. But the issue touches a raw nerve in inter- 
group conflict, 


Higher Education 


Following the example of New York State’s Fair Educational Practices 
Act of 1948, other northeastern states took steps to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in private as well as public colleges. The old overt discriminatory 
barriers began to drop away rapidly, although there have been no 
studies to indicate how much of this advance was directly or indirectly 


However, it soon became apparent that serious progress in higher 
education for racially disadvantaged groups would not ensue on the 


Discrimination in Public Places 


At the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act about three dozen northern 
and western states had laws outlawin 


such as hotels and restaurants, some of them dating back to the Civil 


people felt it was worth the trouble to prosecute, When cases were 
prosecuted, fines were small ($10-$100 
by the offending management to public 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohi 


) and were often merely charged 
relations expense. 
bited discrimination in all hotels, 
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motels, restaurants, lunch counters, movie houses, gasoline stations, 
theaters, stadiums, and other places of public accommodation. Excepted 
were barbershops, beauty parlors, and places of recreation that did not 
serve food. The U.S. Attorney General was also authorized to bring suit 
to compel desegregation of any publicly owned or operated facility like 
state or municipal parks, libraries, and hospitals. 

Blacks immediately tested the law in every southern state. Press 
surveys showed considerable compliance in the larger cities of the South 
with some continuing resistance in the rural areas.? By the end of 1964, 
the Justice Department was investigating some 600 cases of discrimina- 
tion, and had already brought suit against some of them, In December 
1964, the Supreme Court unanimously upheld the constitutionality of 
this section of the Civil Rights Act. 


Housing and Discrimination 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that restrictive covenants in real 
estate deeds and documents cannot be enforced by the courts. This 
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ruling did not serve to make housing discrimination illegal, but it did 
establish the principle that any agreement made by the buyer of a piece 
of property that he would not resell to a nonwhite was not legally 
binding, It therefore removed a control device for those who wished to 
discriminate. Before the passage of a federal law, in 1968, 26 states in 
the North and West had passed laws prohibiting various forms of dis- 
crimination in housing, 

Shortly after California had passed its fair housing law in 1961, a 
state-wide referendum was initiated to amend the state constitution by 
making such housing antidiscrimination laws ilegal. The referendum 
passed by about a 2-1 margin. On appeal, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that such state action, even by referendum, was in violation of the 
U.S. Constitution. However, the episode was an embittering one for 
black Californians, and an index of the special resistances that existed in 
the field of housing, No such phenomenon had occurred in connection 
with fair employment laws. 

As evidence of that special resistance, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
had included no provisions with respect to housing. However, shortly 
after the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., Congress passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 whose main provision was to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in the sale and rental of 80 percent of the homes and apartments in 
the United States, It excluded single-family homes sold by the owner, as 
had most of the state laws, However, two months after the Act went 
into effect, the Supreme Court ruled that an 1866 civil rights law—guar- 
anteeing all citizens equal rights to property—prohibited racial discrimi- 
nation in all sales and rental of property. 

Fair housing laws are obviously more difficult to enforce than fair 
employment laws because of the unmanageably large number of indi- 
vidual landlords and homeowners, Surveys in the early 1970s showed 


continuing covert patterns of violation of the law by small-housing 
entrepreneurs, 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


special programs for building and desegregating low-income housing, 
one of the prime problems facing the central cities.°F 


Law and Public Discrimination 


Public Employment 


The Federal Civil Service Commission operates on a policy of nondis- 
crimination. Most states in the North and West, either by law or by 
administrative order, also prohibit discrimination in public employment. 
In 1970, 15 percent of all federal employees were black, another 5 
percent were other nonwhites or of Spanish origin, and the percentages 
at higher pay levels were increasing.* 

In 1948 President Truman, by executive order, forbade discrimina- 
tion in the armed forces and set up a committee to administer enforce- 
ment, Private civil rights organizations have continued to check on 
progress and to maintain pressures on the government. Desegregation 
was the immediate goal, and in the directive atmosphere of the armed 
services it was quickly accomplished. By 1954 it was reported that there 
was no longer any segregation in the Army, Air Force, and Navy—in 
sleeping, eating, entertainment, or any other official facilities. 

During World War II, a research branch of the Army found that 
contact experience with black soldiers shaped the attitudes of white 
soldiers favorably toward further associations with blacks. In divisions 
where there were no black platoons, 62 percent of the white soldiers 
said they would “very much” dislike association with blacks. Where 
there were black troops in the same division but not in the same regi- 
ment, 24 percent of the white soldiers gave the same answer. Only 7 
percent of the white soldiers in companies that had a black platoon gave 
this response.* 

After the accomplishment of complete desegregation, an Army 
survey concluded that “it works.”5 Desegregation rarely led to friction. 
Some base commanders reported less racial friction than had been the 
case under circumstances of segregation. Overnight, it seemed, the 
white and the black soldier had learned to work, to live, and even to 
play together. A white Army sergeant from Virginia made this comment 
after his experience with desegregation: “Many guys didn’t like it. I was 
one of them. They didn’t like the idea of going to the same mess hall 
with them, There was a lot of talk about what would happen. Nothing 
actually happened. In about two weeks it wore in. I slept with one right 
beside me. I resented it at first. It’s all in your mind. Once you get it out, 
you're okay. If you can live with whites you can live with most colored.” 

However, 15 years later, in a new era of aspiration and conflict, a 
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Figure 5.1. Attitudes of southern states toward school segregation 


L] Desegregating 
Divided 
E Resistant 
Most Resistant 


different picture emerged. In 1969 fighting between white and black 
Marines at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, left one killed and 44 in- 
jured; and Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense admitted that “racial 
tension” was a pervasive problem throughout the armed forces. He said 
that “in World War II and Korea we had racial problems after the war 
came to an end, after the confrontation with the enemy, Here [in 
Vietnam] sometimes we're faced with a problem at the height of enemy 
hostilities” (New York Times, November 29, 1969), The Marine Corps 
subsequently bent its rules to permit the use of the clenched-fist black- 
power salute, and the Afro hair style, followed by similar accommoda- 
tions in the other armed services. In 1972, the Navy was shaken by 


Public Education 


The changing reactions of the South to the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
Segregation order is a case study in the social effects of the law. The 
reactions of these states were scarcely uniform. But in many states there 


weeks after 52 schools were desegregated in September 1954, picketing 
and public demonstrations by students took place. These activities 
made headlines. Actually, no more than six schools were ever involved, 
and the hard facts were that 97 percent of Baltimore's public school 
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students were not withdrawn from school but attended classes without 
interruption. In the fall of 1956 mob riots in a half-dozen communities 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Texas, climaxed by school bombings in 
Clinton, Tennessee, made headlines around the world but failed to halt 
court-ordered integration. In Kentucky and Tennessee the governors 
called out the state militia to protect the black students who were 
attending the schools. In general, local and state law-enforcement 
agencies supported peaceful compliance with desegregation orders of 
the courts and held mob action in check. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, however, the state machinery did not 
actively prevent mobs from interfering with orderly desegregation, and 
for the first time the federal government intervened to ensure compli- 
ance. By 1957 there were already a number of desegregated schools in 
the state, In fact, the Board of Education in Little Rock announced its 
intention to comply with the Supreme Court decision three days after 
the decision was issued, and in May 1955, it published a concrete plan 
for desegregating the schools. It was a gradual plan, to be accomplished 
over a period of not less than eight years. It was to begin in September 
1957, with the admission of 10 black students into the Little Rock 
Central High School, which had a student body of about 2000 students. 
The plan was widely publicized and was explained to about 200 local 
groups and organizations. Major opposition to it came from those who 
considered the plan too slow. A suit was filed by members of the black 
community, asking that the plan be accelerated, but the United States 
district court ruled that it constituted compliance and was consistent 
with the Supreme Court decision. 

In September 1957, just before the opening of the school semester 
that was to see the first black students in Central High School, Governor 
Orval Faubus of Arkansas surrounded the high school with units of the 
National Guard. He stated that this action was taken not to prevent 
integration but to preserve civil peace and order, The National Guard 
refused to permit the black students to enter. 

After the school board had brought this situation to the official 
attention of the United States district court, envisioning the possibility 
of suspending its plan, the court issued an injunction against the state 
government to prevent it from further obstructing the entry of the black 
students into the high school. Governor Faubus said that he would 
reluctantly comply with this order, and withdrew the state troops. 

By this time the emotions of the community had been brought to a 
boil, and there had been deliberate attempts to inflame opposition to 
integration. On the school day following the withdrawal of state troops, 


scenes of interracial violence were common in Little Rock, and the mob 


outside the school itself attacked all blacks in sight. The black students 
b uproar led the authorities 


managed to get into the school, but the mo t 
to request these students to stay away until adequate protection was 
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made available. The police were incapable of handling the mobs, and 
Tequests to Governor Faubus for troops to protect the black children 
went unheeded. The situation was clearly out of hand. 

The same day President Eisenhower issued a proclamation request- 
ing the mob to cease its illegal activity. When the situation continued to 
deteriorate the next day, the President ordered federal troops into Little 
Rock to enforce the court orders for the removal of obstructions to 
lawful integration. The federal troops were immediately flown in, They 
established order without bloodshed, and the black students returned to 
school. The principle had been established that the federal government 
would not tolerate the physical obstruction of federal law as duly inter- 
preted by the courts, 

Outright violation also failed, Virginia attempted a “massive resis- 
tance” program whereby state funds were withdrawn from desegre- 
gated schools. Wherever federal courts ordered desegregation, the 
school districts had no choice but to close their doors. In 1959 Virginia’s 
practice of withholding funds in order to perpetuate segregation was 
found unconstitutional by the federal courts, and the massive resistance 
plan was dropped. 

In some states, citizens’ councils were formed, disavowing violence 
but employing drastic economic pressures against black and white 
protagonists of desegregation, State legislators and €x-governors were 
counted in the ranks of some of these citizens’ councils, which also 
included some prominent local businessmen and labor leaders, Al- 
though these councils for the most part attempted to disassociate 
themselves from the tactics of the discredited Ku Klux Klan, some of 
their leaders were invariably at the forefront of the occasional violent 


action against desegregation. In several cases these leaders were ar- 
rested for assault or inciting to violence. 


Salar Wes egregat 
Table 4.4), course of a single decade (see 


This does not mean that attitudes had been re 
opinion in the South continued to 
research supports the thesis that in 
South’s behavior was finally modifi 
it became clear that all education, 


volutionized, Public 
Oppose school desegregation. But 
the face of federal insistence the 
ied by countervailing values. When 
as well as the southern aspiration for 
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industrial development and higher standards of living, were threatened 
by a hopeless fight against integration, that fight was abandoned. 
According to some theories, the privately held attitudes will slowly shift 
until those attitudes become accommodated to the accomplished fact 
(see Adaptation 5). 

It was not clear that the same pattern would necessarily follow 
initial public resistance to de facto desegregation. The resistant public 
in this case was not just in the South but throughout the country. It was 
in the North and West that incidences of community violence followed 
federal court orders insisting that affirmative action be taken—usually 
by busing—to correct racial imbalance in schools, whatever the cause. 
Several cities, such as Pontiac, Michigan, received national attention in 
1971 when opponents of busing boycotted, picketed, and overturned a 
few of the vehicles that were the objects of their wrath. 

The opposition to busing was compounded of more diverse factors 
than the resistance to reversing the southern legal institution of all-white 
and all-black schools. In this case, white opponents typically pointed out 
that the majority of their children were already going to schools that 
were racially mixed to one degree or another (Table 4.4), and said that 
their main concern was about the destruction of the “neighborhood 
school” by mass transportation schemes. But almost half of America’s 
public school students were being transported to school at public ex- 
pense before issuance of the court orders of the 1970s. 

Some analysts suggested that the resistance, in addition to its 
elements of old-fashioned prejudice, was strengthened by middle-class 
parental concem about the effect of massive socioeconomic “mixing” on 
the education of their children. A few black organizations, like CORE, 
were less than enthusiastic about these new court-ordered designs for 
racial balance, out of the belief that black community control of schools 
and an emphasis on black studies were more important for the educa- 
tional achievement and cultural awareness of black children than was 
integration in itself.°F : 

In any case, in the election campaign of 1972 the resistance received 
significant support from congressmen from both parties throughout the 
country, as well as from the national administration, in contrast to the 
pattern that had ensued after the court decision on southern de jure 


school segregation. 


Public Housing 
iscriminati d tion in public housing have been effectively 
Discrimination and segregation in p abit n 


prohibited by federal laws and regulations, 2 
of black poverty ordains that a disproportionate amount of public 
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housing occupancy is black. The affirmative action remedy in this case, 
scattering public housing throughout the community, swiftly became 
another source of public resistance and of intergroup conflict. In the 
early 1970s, for example, the proposal to establish a public housing 
project in the middle-class residential area of Forest Hills, New York, 
aroused a bitter fight that was prominently reported in the national 
mass media. It was a familiar source of bitterness for many of the cities 
around the country, where such projects had often, more quietly, been 
blocked. Opponents of the Forest Hills project, as elsewhere, expressed 
their formal objections in terms of the pathology that is associated with 
concentrated poverty, for example, high rates of crime and delinquency, 
They typically suggested that instead of building large public housing 
projects, government scatter public housing occupants in small “private” 
dwellings throughout the community. Such scatter-site public housing is 
already being experimented with, although it, too, often occasions 
neighborhood resistance. 


Voting 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 included some provisions on voting but 
was superseded by the Voting Rights Act of 1965, proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his State of the Union Address. He told Congress that 
“no law we now have on the books . . . can ensure the right to vote 
when local officials are determined to deny it.” The Voting Rights Act 
passed the House by a vote of 328-74, and the Senate by a vote of 
79-18. The Act suspended literacy tests and other tests found to be 
discriminatory for voting in any federal, state, local, or primary election. 
This was directed to eight states in which such tests had been used for 
restrictive purposes. It provided for federal examiners to conduct regis- 
tration and observe voting in those states. And it provided civil and 
criminal penalties for any interference with persons seeking to vote. 

The sharp rise in black Voting registration after the passage of the 
Voting Rights Act is indicated in Table 4.2, This acceleration in black 
voting must also be related to the extensive Direct Action efforts in that 
direction, which are described below. There remain continuing efforts 
to resist the effects of black voting in the South by means of economic 
intimidation, especially in the more rural areas, But, as in the case of de 


jure school segregation, the back of the resistance to black voting had 
been broken. 


Direct Action 


The Black Revolution has forged the models of modern direct action 
that have been adopted by the various other protest movements—anti- 
war, women’s rights, ecological—which followed it. These models have 
taken three broad forms: ( 1) public demonstrations to effect the 
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passage of legislation or other governmental action; (2) nonviolent 
resistance, to dramatize further the need for governmental action, or to 
change directly some institutional practice by physically halting it; and 
(3) violence. 


Public Demonstrations 


Public demonstration, though not a new technique in America, became 
one of the standard techniques of the civil rights movement. On August 
98, 1963, almost a quarter of a million people marched in Washington, 
D.C., about a quarter of them white, to demonstrate a need for stronger 
civil rights action by the national government. Two months later the 
House judiciary committee approved the bill that was to become the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

In the same year black and white voting rights advocates marched 
from Selma to Montgomery, Alabama; and the harsh treatment they 
received from law-enforcement officials on the way, amid dramatic 
national attention, reportedly spurred President Johnson to push the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Demonstrations for civil rights in the South itself was a new devel- 
opment that reached an apex in 1963. They pointed up the nature of the 
new black mood, and presaged a new era in America. In 1963 the 
Southern Regional Council reported about 930 public protest demon- 
strations in at least 115 cities in the 11 southern states. In the summer 
of 1963 large numbers of college youth from the North and West went 
South to participate in the drive, which is now recognized as one of the 
crucibles of the campus protest movement of the later 1960s.°* 


Nonviolent Resistance 
The most dramatic development in race relations techniques in recent 
years was the rise in the South of a movement of passive resistance. It 
was initiated by a black boycott of municipal buses in Montgomery, 
Alabama, in 1956. Because segregated seating on these buses was 
mandatory, blacks often were unable to find seats, even though there 
were empty seats in the white section. Following a specific incident, an 
effective boycott was organized, and blacks formed car pools or walked 
to work. Since the municipal transit system depended largely on black 
riders, its revenue was seriously reduced. 
Furthermore, the effective and organized boycott in defiance of 
segregation laws was apparently disturbing and embarrassing to hor 
leadership, Black leaders, including many ministers, were arreste a 
charges of organizing a boycott in violation of state law. The PRE : 
leaders proclaimed that the boycott would continue, but stressed tha 
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there should be no demonstrations or mass meetings. Blacks carefully 
walked to work singly or in small groups in order to avoid violence or 
any apparent show of strength. They won their fight, with the support 
of the courts, but they did more than that. The Montgomery boycott 
established a new direction that fired the imagination of the black 
community, especially its youth. The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
who led the Montgomery boycott, became the prophet of the new 
movement, whose underlying concept was basically a religious one. 
Violence is not to be met with violence but with dignity, and conversely, 
any affront to dignity is to be met with firm and insistent but peaceful 
protest. This black resistance in the South was the watershed of the 
Black Revolution. 


THE SIT-INS 


The full potential of this new concept was realized in a series of sit-in 
protests against southern lunch counter segregation which began in an 
unorganized and spontaneous fashion in North Carolina, On February 
1, 1960, four black students at a black college in Greensboro walked into 
a local five-and-dime store and sat at the lunch counter. The manager 
told them they could not be served, They quietly continued to sit. The 
word spread, and the sit-in group began to expand, drawing in students 
from other black colleges and even from a white college. They sat each 
day, all week, and finally the lunch counter was closed, Similar demon- 
strations sprang up in other parts of North Carolina, and then through- 
out the South. While students sat, unserved, other students picketed 
outside. At all times they meticulously ignored hecklers and avoided 
conflict. They offered no resistance to arrest but instead responded with 
prayer and religious songs, 

Several characteristics of this sit-in movement are worth noting, It 
dramatized a new level of aspiration. The demonstrating students were 
serving notice that they were impatient with the slow working of the 
law and would be satisfied with nothing less than their full share of 
human dignity. A typical sign used by the pickets proclaimed, “We do 
not picket just because we want to eat. We can eat at home or walking 
down the street. We do picket to protest the lack of dignity and respect 
shown to us as human beings.” 

The movement emphasized the existence of new resources for 
leadership. Traditional leadership organizations such as the NAACP 
offered their assistance at every point, but the sit-ins were not of their 
making. In some quarters of the black community there was an un- 
precedented sense of grass-roots participation and a feeling that the 
community would no longer have to rely on a select and limited group 
of leaders as it had in the past. A study of one passive resistance bus 
strike, in Tallahassee, found that not one of the six persons named by 
whites and blacks as black leaders before the bus boycott was ranked 
among the five leaders named after the boycott.* : 
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The movement attracted support from students across the nation. 
Student groups at Harvard, Yale, Brown, Chicago, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
and other campuses picketed local branches of the chain stores whose 
lunch counters in the South refused to serve blacks. Vassar girls 
picketed for the first time in 20 years. 

The sit-ins worked. The chain stores themselves reported that lunch 
counter facilities in 150 stores in 112 cities in the South had been inte- 
grated in the first eight months of the sit-in strikes.” 

In 1961 the sit-ins became ride-ins as racially mixed groups, calling 
themselves Freedom Riders, chartered buses and deliberately rode into 
areas where integrated bus sitting was prohibited. In the summer of 
1961 “bathe-in” demonstrations sprang up at segregated beaches and 
pools. 

The public accommodations of the South were relatively easy 
targets, but it was not long before the demonstrations and forms of 
nonviolent resistance became attached to broader political objectives 
such as voting rights. The Mississippi Freedom Summer was a form of 
nonviolent direct action. It was created by a coalition of the four major 
civil rights organizations: the traditional National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference headed by Martin Luther King, Jr.; the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), which for some years had been a direct action 
group, picketing public accommodations in the North, and had now 
come into new prominence; and the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), a grass-roots organization that sprang out of 
southern black resistance. During the summer of 1964, 1200 volunteers 
came to Mississippi: students, clergymen, lawyers, and doctors. They 
opened nearly 50 Freedom schools, taught 2500 children, and engaged 
in a voter registration drive. 

The direct action movement spread expectedly to the North and 
West as the drive for jobs extended beyond the borders of the Civil 
Rights Revolution. Starting in the summer of 1963 direct action sit-ins, 
boycotts, and work-stoppage demonstrations took place in almost every 
major city of the North and West. 


Violence 

Black organizations advocating violence as a technique for change did 
not begin to develop until well into the 1960s in reaction to two 
phenomena: the violence with which civil rights demonstrations were 
met in the South, and the effect of the ghetto riots in the North. In 1963 
the Southern Regional Council reported that more than 20,000 of the 
demonstrators, black and white, were arrested, amid much use of fire 
hoses, police dogs, and electric cattle prods. Ten persons died in connec- 
tion with the demonstrations.1° Out of the Watts riot of 1965 came 
the action slogan “Burn, baby, burn,” and burn the rioters did. 
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In 1966, 43 disorders and riots were reported by a national commis- 
sion which said that “they were usually ignited by a minor incident 
fueled by antagonism between the Negro population and the police.” 
In 1967 the summer ghetto riots reached an apex of intensity in dozens 
of northern and western cities. About 85 people were killed, thousands 
were injured, and an estimated half billion dollars of property was 
damaged during that summer, 

The Watts-Riot syndrome declined between 1967 and 1971. These 
riots had been for the most part ghetto-contained, and the property 
burned was mainly in the black areas. The people hurt were mainly 
black. Some felt that these angry, inchoate outbreaks had frightened the 
black populations as well as the white populations and served no useful 
purpose. But others felt that they had served to shock the white popula- 
tion out of its complacency as nothing else had. And still others saw in it 
a new black political mood, a new black militancy growing out of the 
failure of the nonviolent resistance to win its political objectives at a fast 
enough pace. 

In the early 1960s, in the face of southern violence against the civil 
tights movement, groups of blacks began to arm themselves in self- 
defense units called Deacons for Defense and Justice. The Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) began to cut its ties with 
other civil rights organizations, and to call for new all-black parties, In 
the North, out of the environment that had created the ghetto riots, 
some of the old SNCC leaders and a new party, the Black Panther party 
in the North and West, began to develop political philosophies of vio- 
lence as a technique of social change and of revolution. This develop- 
ment grew variously out of a concept of military self-defense; out of a 
stark concept of separatism; out of a concept of American blacks as a 
colonial group within the body of the American nation; out of a total 
disillusionment with the establishment; and out of a radical politicaliza- 
tion of the black revolution which came from the new young black 
intellectuals rather than from the streets, For some, of course, the threat 
of violence was, at the least, a technique for frightening the establish- 
ment into capitulation on given objectives. At least a temporary turn 
from violence was marked by the fact that Black Panthers leader Bobby 


Seale ran a conventional coat-and-tie race for the mayoralty of Oakland, 
California, in 1973. 


Education 


It has been demonstrated that direct action and law are potent weapons 
of education, in any reasonable use of the word. The difference between 
these techniques and formal categories of education must be initially 
spelled out in terms not of effect but of approach. Law and direct action 
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are approaches to behavior, and through behavior to attitudes. Educa- 
tion is an approach to attitudes, and through attitudes to behavior. 


The Schools 


In attitude survey research, a constant variable associated with preju- 
diced feelings and stereotypes is the level of schooling. A typical survey 
of Americans (Table 5.1) finds that the higher the level of formal 
education, the lower the level of prejudice. Of course, many highly 
educated people are also highly prejudiced. But in any large sample, a 
highly educated group will be less prejudiced than a group with less 
formal education. 

For a period after World War II there were some specific research 
experiments in “intercultural education,” that is, in the effects of 
deliberate educational programs aimed at prejudice. Such research 
generally showed a statistical decrease of prejudiced attitudes among 
students subjected to specific intergroup education, but these decreases 
were slight or of dubious import. 

For example, a comparative study was made of graduates of the 
Springfield Plan, a long-range omnibus approach to intercultural educa- 
tion in Springfield, Massachusetts." Students were tested with the 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale, which asks which groups the subjects 
would not admit to their country, to their neighborhood, to close kin- 
ship, and so forth. The higher the score the higher the degree of preju- 
dice. Those educated in Springfield had a mean score of 64.76. The 
control group had a mean score of 67.60. This difference is small and of 
bare statistical significance. Had the difference been a little less, it 
would have had to be attributed to chance. 

Many of the educational techniques used in these programs have 
been in recent years routinely applied to many school programs. Thus 
there has been increasing attention to the study by all students of the 


Table 5.1. Prejudice and education 


Percentage High on 


Anti-Black Anti-Semitic 
Education Attitudes Attitudes 
6th grade only (435)¢ 60 SI 
High school only (836) 50 32 
Some college (204) 32 26 
College graduates (179) 27 16 


a Number of respondents. 

Source: Based on data from Seymou 
of Unreason (New York: Harper & Row, 
are excluded in both cases. 


r Martin Lipset and Earl Raab, The Politics 
1970), p. 435. Attitudes of blacks and Jews 
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positive history of blacks, Chicanos, Orientals, and others in the history 
of the country. The school curriculum has also begun to pay more 
specific attention to the scientific basis for discrediting theories of racial 
inferiority. 

However, there is no evidence that this direct educational attack on 
prejudice, by itself, bears any more fruit than did the earlier experi- 
ments. There has developed in recent years more interest in using the 
life experiences of the school career, rather than curriculum, as the 
major front for attacking prejudiced attitudes, This approach revolves 
around the issue of racial integration. Research generally suggests that 
regular racial contact is educationally potent, if that contact is harmoni- 
ous, and not artificial (see Adaptation 5), Some programs of school 
integration have been criticized on that score because they chiefly 
involve groups of black and white students sharing the same school 
building, but not the same activities, and often not the same classrooms. 
And where intergroup proximity exists in a framework of conflict, then, 
of course, only more conflict can be expected to result, 


The Community 


The cumulative effects of a Society's “educational” influence on inter- 
group attitudes are obviously important. Although southern college 
graduates tend, as a group, to have much less antiblack prejudice than 
southerners with only elementary school education, they tend to have 
about as much prejudice as nonsoutherners with a grade school educa- 
tion (Table 5.2), Age, incidentally, must be considered a factor in such 
Statistical analyses, since the younger segments of the population have 
higher levels of formal education than do the older segments. And age 
itself makes some difference, reflecting both the different kind of society 
in which the different age populations grow up and different levels of 
resistance to change in general, However, even when age is kept con- 


Table 5.2. Prejudice and education, by region® 
Percentage High on Anti-Black 
Attitudes 


Southern and Rest of the 
Education Border States Nation 
6th grade only 84 (139) 47 (296) 
High school only 75 (190) 43 (646) 
Some college 54 (56) 24 (148) 
College graduates 53 (45) 18 (134) 


a Attitudes of blacks and Jews are excluded, 
> Number of respondents, 


Source: Based on data from Seymour Martin Lipset and Earl Raab, The 
Politics of Unreason (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), p. 435. 
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stant, levels of educational achievement typically make a more signifi- 
cant difference (Table 5.3). 

The independent effect of a community's influence, as in the South, 
is subject to the same qualifications that apply to the influence of the 
school. The living experiences within that community are more potent 
than any direct attempts at indoctrination. Communications research 
has long indicated that deeply set social attitudes such as racial preju- 
dice are resistant to and evade frontal attack.’ 


General Education 


But what, then, is the effect of formal schooling? Some recent studies 
have suggested that the reduction of prejudice by formal education is 
not so much the result of direct curricular attention to the problem of 
prejudice as it is a function of general educational achievement. There is 
evidence that the broader historical and value perspectives gained in 
liberal education normally tend to inhibit manifestations of prejudice. 
Selznick and Steinberg found that within the same level of formal 
schooling those students who were more “sophisticated” in their ability 
to identify literary figures tended to be less prejudiced than the less 
“sophisticated.” They comment: “The uneducated are cognitively and 
morally unenlightened because they have never been indoctrinated into 
the enlightened values of the larger society and in this sense are 
alienated from it,” 


Summary 


The deliberate efforts to change prejudiced patterns and their conse- 
quences in the last two decades can be described as the progressive 
involvement of the community and nation. It has been an involvement 
from the more general to the more specific. At different stages of de- 
velopment in different regions, different approaches have been signifi- 
cant in deepening this involvement. 


Table 5.3. Prejudice and education, by age" 
Percentage High on Anti-Semitism 


Under 35 35-54 Over 54 
pares revere Cn erred eo Se FT 
8th Grade or less: 44 (39)? 48 (111) 54 (285) 
9th-12th Grade: 27 (276) 31 (401) 47 (159) 
13 Plus: 17 (155) 21 (145) 31 (83) 


@ Attitudes of blacks and Jews are excluded. 

> Number of respondents. 

Source: Based on data from Seymour Martin Lipset and Earl Raab, The 
Politics of Unreason (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), p. 444. 
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Fair employment laws or integration in the Army or a school 
desegregation decision by the Supreme Court would have been improb- 
able 30 years ago. The community was not prepared for them. The 
minority groups within the community were not prepared to push 
for them. It was at the rhetorical level that the modern revolution in 
race relations first explicitly stirred. Stress on the official values regard- 
ing equal status became an increasing part of the daily experience of the 
American public. The historical circumstances were ripe, to be sure, and 
inspired the rhetoric; internal wartime needs, a racist enemy and the 
involvement of America in a global ideological war, the renaissance of 
Africa and Asia, and the political significance of black populations 
newly massed in the industrial centers of the North. In the North 
employers began to disguise their discriminatory hiring policies; in the 
South lynchers worked more covertly, In the North it became possible 
to pass laws against employment discrimination; in the South it became 
possible to pass laws against the Ku Klux Klan. And when laws became 
possible, they usually prompted swifter shifts in public opinion than 
would have been possible by any other means, More specific targets like 
housing were singled out, and more specific laws were passed. This 
snowballing progress has not been just the by-product of historical 
change; its speed and its direction have been fashioned by deliberate 
social action, especially as spurred by those most directly affected. 

The most critical changes were those that occurred in the aspira- 
tions and expectations of the black population as a result of their new 
objective position in society, And the most decisive emergence of that 
population took place during a period of unprecedented economic 
expansion in the nation. 

This process might be seen as successive levels of national commit- 
ment. Commitment does not yet mean realization, and it has been 
Suggested that the fruits of a commitment often follow the point of 
commitment by as much as a generation. Nor is it easy to place a “point 
of commitment” exactly, especially when it is contemporaneous. In the 
period of swift social change in race relations following World War II 
there would appear to have been two stages of commitment. The first 
was the commitment of the “civil rights revolution”: enforced equal 
treatment, finally, for the black population, as marked most notably by 
the Supreme Court Decision of 1954 and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
These government actions were not the original wellsprings of this com- 
mitment; they were symbolic statements of official intent which capped 
the fact that society had already somehow come to this commitment. As 
symbolic statements, they then became educational forces in them- 
selves. If they did not directly change attitudes, they changed the 
expectations of the white community as well as the black community. 

The second commitment was that consequent upon the black revo- 
lution—an effort to bring the black population to real equality of 
economic, political, and social status—not just to simple equality under 
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the law. It had become clear rather quickly that the civil rights commit- 
ment would not be enough. As President Johnson had put it, “You do 
not take a person who for years has been hobbled up by chains and 
liberate him . . . and then say, you're free to compete with all the 
others, and still justly believe that you have been completely fair.” The 
symbolic mark of this commitment was the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, and the accelerated antipoverty programs of the 1960s.°* This 
commitment, again, was both attendant upon, and further affected by, 
white and especially black expectations. 


The Fragility of Commitments— 
And Intergroup Conflict 


In this context, “commitment” is used in its weakest sense. It marks a 
tide, not an accomplishment. And such commitments are reversible, 
certainly in the short run. In this case, the commitment to de facto as 
well as de jure equality would seem to depend heavily on the state of 
the national economy. America has seen a succession of emerging 
groups. In each case, there has been room for expansion, for them to 
emerge without notably depressing the prospects of the dominant 
groups. The times when this did not seem possible were times of back- 
lash reaction and ugly intergroup conflict. There were many vignettes of 
such possibilities in the economically contracting America of the late 
1960s and early 1970s. In August of 1969, for example, black demon- 
strators took to the streets in Pittsburgh to protest the low number of 
blacks in the construction trade. The mayor arranged a two-day shut- 
down of 15 major construction projects while negotiations took place. 
Thereupon over 4000 construction workers marched in counterdemon- 
stration, denounced the mayor and invaded his offices. Most of the signs 
they carried had to do with lost wages. But others said: “We build the 
city, not burn it down,” “White police and union unity,” and “We are 
the majority.” (New York Times, August 30, 1969. ) 

But, of course, the black commitment was irreversible, even if the 
national commitment was not. There was no longer any serious turning 
back without the prospects of even deeper strife. And there was the 
additional complication of possibly shifting black aspirations—espe- 
cially if the economic progress they seemed to be making was halted or 
reversed—toward a more severe separatism and deep-rooted disillusion- 
ment with the American society. As a consequence—apart from the 
specific remedies for improving the economic, social, and political status 
of the black and other minority populations in America—a base remedy 
lay in social action for the continuing expansion of economic, social, 
and political opportunity for all Americans. 


CR Chapter 2, pp. 45-47. 
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Adaptations 


Three basic philosophies of strategy developed out of the emerg- 
ing black movement of the 1960s, which the movement has been 
building on ever since. Three of the seminal philosophers of these 
strategies are represented in Adaptations 6 and 7. In one, Mal- 
colm X, a revered figure for many young black Americans, who was 
killed in 1965, lays out the fundamental case for black separatism 
and black nationalism. Debating with him is James Farmer, one 

of the historic activist leaders of protest on behalf of classic civil 
rights. But Bayard Rustin, in Adaptation 7, goes beyond the civil 
rights position to the need for more general political action by 

the black community. 


In Adaptation 5, Earl Raab and Seymour Martin Lipset describe 
the relationship between attitude and behavior in the phenomenon 
of prejudice. 


It was judicial action by the Supreme Court that made that 
relationship a reality, and helped the nation turn at least two 
decisive corners on the road to social justice. Excerpts from the 
famous 1954 school desegregation decision comprise Adaptation 
8; Adaptation 9 consists of excerpts from the 1971 Griggs et al. v. 
Duke Power Company decision, which legitimated the new road 
of affirmative action in employment. 
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Adaptation5 The Prejudiced Society 


The problem of prejudice, as it 
presents itself to society, consists of 
overt acts which deny equal status or 
opportunity to people because of their 
racial, religious or ethnic identity. 
However, “prejudice” is often used 
in a specialized sense to describe an 
individual’s state of mind or attitude. 
There has long been a popular ten- 
dency to reify ‘‘prejudiced attitude”; 
to conceive of it as a little mental 
package tucked away in a corner of 
the brain, waiting for the proper stimu- 
lus to bring it to life. According to 
this view, if a person has “a preju- 
diced attitude” against Filipinos, then 
when a Filipino brushes up against 
him, or enters the same room he’s in, 
or applies to him for a job, or tries to 
move next door, this attitude would 
be triggered and the “prejudiced per- 
son” would act accordingly. 

The evidence clearly indicates, 
however, that prejudiced attitudes are 
very far from being neat little mental 
packages; and that, at the very least, 
they do not predetermine prejudiced 
behavior. 

Gordon Allport has partly defined 
an attitude as a “mental and neural 
state of readiness.” The meaningful 
reference here is to the fact that an 
attitude is a “mental and neural” state 
and not just to the fact thatitis a 
state of readiness. A mechanical jack- 
in-the-box, crouched on its springs, 
might be said to have an attitude of 
readiness. Its attitude is such that it 
will jump up when the cover is re- 
moved. But a human attitude de- 
scribes an internal state that has an 
independent existence, apart from any 
resultant behavior. If a child were 
simulating a jack-in-the-box ina 
school play, his attitude towards 
jumping out of the box in which he 
was crouched might consist of a 
combination of elements, e.g.: he may 
be displeased about the physical 
prospect of jumping out; on the other 
hand, he may have a strong fear of 


Adapted from Ear) Raab, ed., Ameri- 
can Race Relations Today (New York: 
Doubleday, 1962), pp. 29-55. Copyright © 
1960 by Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai 
B'Rith, 
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Earl Raab & Seymour Martin Lipset 


the derision he will face if he fails to 
jump. Both of these elements com- 
prise his “attitude about jumping” at 
a given point. The attitude exists as 

a real fact even if the show is can- 
celled and he never does have the 
opportunity of jumping or not jumping. 


Hostility and Stereotype 


It is common to think of the prejudiced 
attitude as consisting of both hos- 
tility and an over-generalization or 
stereotype. It is even common to 
think of the hostility as flowing from 
the stereotype. But, in fact, it is possi- 
ble for an individual to have the 
stereotype without the hostility, or the 
hostility without the stereotype. It is 
possible to cloak two groups with the 
same stereotype, and have different 
feelings about them. Saenger and 
Flowerman questioned some 450 col- 
lege students as to their feeling of 
dislike for a number of human groups. 
They also asked these students to 
indicate the characteristics which they 
believed marked these groups. Pre- 
sumably their likes or dislikes would 
be based on the kinds of character- 
istics which they attributed to these 
groups. This was not the case. Stu- 
dents who expressed a dislike for 
Jews ascribed to them character- 
istics which they also ascribed to 
other groups for whom they did not 
express a dislike. For example, 31 

per cent of the students complained 
that the Jews were mercenary; but 24 
per cent of them complained that 
Americans were mercenary and 38 
per cent that businessmen were mer- 
cenary. However, Jews were more 
often disliked for this quality than 
were Americans or businessmen. 

In a study made by B. M. Kramer, 
he marked off five “distance zones” 
from an area in which blacks were 
moving and interviewed white resi- 
dents in each of the zones, Zone 1 
was the closest to this area of ex- 
panding black movement. Zone 5 was 
the most remote, three miles away. 
There was a general desire among 
white residents in all five zones to 
exclude blacks from their neighbor- 
hoods. Kramer checked the stereo- 


types held by these white residents 
about blacks, e.g., that blacks were 
personally unclean or diseased. In 
Zone 1, where the white residents 
had the closest contact with the 
blacks, only 5 per cent offered such 
stereotypes as reasons for exclusion; 
as against 25 per cent of the resi- 
dents in Zone 5. However, the intensity 
of hostility in Zone 1 was higher than 
in Zone 5; in Zone 1, 64 per cent of 
the residents made spontaneous ex- 
pressions of hostility, as against only 
4 per cent in Zone 5. Whatever else 
may have been involved in the situ- 
ation, it was clear that hostility and 
stereotype were not tied to each 
other. 

A negative stereotype may exist 
without hostility; hostility without a 
negative stereotype; a combination 
of both cognitive and emotional ele- 
ments may exist with varying degrees 
of intensity and with varying targets. 
A prejudiced attitude is indeed not 
a homogeneous mental package. 
Prejudiced attitude #1 is different 
from prejudiced attitude #2, and 
there is almost an endless variety of 
possibilities. 


Frame of Reference— 
The Situational Factor 


Not only do prejudiced attitudes differ 
widely from one individual to another, 
but they tend to differ from one situ- 
ation to another for any given indi- 
vidual. For an attitude is not a thing, it 
is a process; it is an interaction. It is 
an interaction involving not only the 
person and the object, but all other 
factors that are present in any situ- 
ation. A crude illustration: In his 

own home town, Jones may have the 
deepest contempt for Smith, who lives 
up the block. He considers Smith a 
rough character with bad manners and 
worse taste, socially unacceptable 
and intellectually barren. Jones has a 
feeling of distaste when he thinks of 
Smith, and avoids him conscientiously. 
It happens that Jones, alone on an 
unguided world tour, has a trans- 
portation breakdown in a primitive 
village in a backward country. The 
villagers are unfriendly, unlettered and 
unsanitary. Into this unhappy and im- 


probable scene, after a couple of days, 


rides Smith. Jones may well greet 


him with a joyful embrace, rather than 
with distaste. His image of Smith as 

a boor may be replaced by the image 
of a man who at least has the good 
sense to speak English and to wash 
his hands before eating. Whether 

or not this feeling and image will carry 
over in any way when the two men 
return to their home town is another 
matter—but the fact remains that a 
different external situation has evoked 
a different attitude. 

Deitrich Reitzes examined a situ- 
ation, in which a group of white peo- 
ple had favorable attitudes towards 
blacks at work and in shopping cen- 
ters, but had unfavorable attitudes 
towards them living in their residen- 
tial neighborhood. He traced these 
inconsistencies to different attitudinal 
“fields”; that is, each of these situ- 
ations had different external forces 
operating to form the interaction of 
attitude. The unions to which the 
white people belonged were actively 
committed to intergroup equality at 
work, The Chamber of Commerce and 
business groups in the area involved 
were actively seeking black trade. 
The neighborhood civic club, however, 
was actively exclusionist. There were 
different “collective interests” in- 
volved in the different situations. In 
short, an individual does not typically 
have “an attitude” towards blacks; he 
has many different attitudes depend- 
ing on the circumstances. 

There are a number of different 
ways in which this “situational” char- 
acter of prejudice may be described: 

A general attitude, about blacks, 
for example, does not predetermine 
specific attitudes about blacks. In 
other words, if a person has a general 
stereotype of blacks, and a general 
hostility towards blacks, this does 
not automatically mean that he will 
have an unfavorable attitude towards 
working in the same factory with 
blacks. 

One specific attitude towards 
blacks, e.g., working with them, may 
have a quite different texture from 
another specific attitude, e.g., living 
next to them. 

The same person may have one 
attitude about working next to blacks 
in one situation, and a different atti- 
tude about working next to them in 
another situation. 
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In sum, a prejudiced attitude may 
shift from one moment and situation 
to another. 


Disparity Between the 
Attitude and the Act 


The situational nature of prejudice 
is evident, too, in the mass of evi- 
dence concerning the disparity be- 
tween expressed attitudes and be- 
havior. 

In a Northeastern suburban com- 
munity, three young women, two white 


and one black, entered 11 restaurants. 


They encountered no problems, and 
received nothing less than exemplary 
service. Two weeks later a letter was 
sent to the same restaurants asking 
for reservations for a similar group. 
There was no answer to the letters, 
and great resistance to the follow-up 
phone calls. 

Saenger and Gilbert studied cus- 
tomer reactions to the employment of 
black sales personnel in New York 
City department stores. One group 
they interrogated had been observed 
as customers in stores where there 
were both black and white clerks. 
Twenty per cent of those who had 
bought from black clerks said they 
would disapprove of the policy of 
employing black clerks in the depart- 
ment stores; 21 per cent of those 
who had bought from white clerks ex- 
pressed the same attitude. In other 
words, prejudice towards black clerks 
did not cause customers to avoid 
them in the stores. Over 40 per cent 
of those who said they would not 
buy in a store with black clerks had 
actually been observed not only in 
such a store but at a counter where 
there was a black clerk. One-third 
of those who said they would never 
buy from a black clerk had been ob- 
served buying from a black clerk less 
than an hour before they were inter- 
viewed. 


The Behavior—Not the Attitude 


It is true, of course, that the expres- 
sion of an attitude may be different 
from, or at least only a surface part of 
an attitude. A person who is asked 
whether he would have any objection 
to rooming with someone of another 
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racial extraction may honestly say, 
and honestly believe, that he is free 
of such prejudiced attitudes. But he 
may find, to his own shock, that when 
it comes down to it, he does have 
internal resistance to such a relation- 
ship; or indeed, without realizing it 
himself, he may find reasons and de- 
vices for avoiding such a relationship. 
Likewise, he may say that he does 
have objections, and when it comes 
down to it, he may not have these ob- 
jections, or may not find them oper- 
ative. His initial response may depend 
on the circumstances: who asks him 
and where. His ultimate reaction may 
also depend on the circumstances. 
This disparity between attitude as ex- 
pressed and as it ultimately affects 
behavior merely re-emphasizes the 
situational character of the whole 
complex of prejudice. And it is the 
act of prejudice, not the attitude itself, 
which is the social problem of preju- 
dice as earlier defined. 

In Panama there are places where 
one side of a street falls in the Amer- 
ican Canal Zone, and the other side 
of the same street falls in Panamanian 
territory. Biesanz and Smith found 
that Panamanian blacks tend to con- 
form to discriminatory practices when 
they go to the Zone side of the street; 
while white Americans tend to adjust 
to nondiscriminatory practices when 
they go to the Panamanian side. 

Whether in the fraternities of Ann 
Arbor, the factories of Texas, or the 
streets of Panama, it is not the 
prejudiced attitude which is itself im- 
portant to the social problem of preju- 
dice. It is the act of excluding blacks 
from the factories that makes preju- 
dice a problem for society. The atti- 
tudes are important to that problem 
only insofar as they cause these acts. 
It is clear, however, that a prejudiced 
attitude is not a kind of pushbutton, 
nor a constant psychic bundle; it is, 
more accurately, an interaction in any 
given situation. It is clear that gen- 
eral attitudes of prejudice do not 
necessarily predetermine prejudiced 
behavior; it is clear that a specific 
attitude at one moment does not pre- 
determine the act that will eventuate 
at another moment. What, then, js the 
relationship between attitudes and 
behavior? 


Learning Prejudice 


Prejudiced behavior typically shapes 
and alters prejudiced attitudes. The 
learning of prejudice is affected pri- 
marily by the kinds of social situations 
in which people live. 

The fact that attitudes do not 
necessarily predetermine behavior, 
does not mean that attitudes and be- 
havior do not typically accompany 
each other. The human being is not a 
mechanical jack-in-the-box. We do 
normally have feelings and concep- 
tions that accompany our behavior. 
But our feelings and conceptions— 
our attitudes—do not necessarily 
precede our behavior. The attitude 
of the boy who is going to jump out 
of the box in the school play may be 
altered by the very fact that he is 
going to jump out of the box; just as 
his attitude immediately after his act 
may be shaped by the bare fact that 
he did jump out. 

Deutsch and Collins surveyed 
attitudes of white residents in four 
different public housing projects in 
New York. In two, black and white 
families were assigned indiscrimi- 
nately to the same apartment build- 
ings. In the other two, blacks were 
assigned to different buildings within 
the same project. 

In all cases, the assignments 
were made under an automatic pro- 
cedure that did not take into account 
the preference of those assigned. 
Asked if they would dislike living in 
the same buildings with blacks, about 
three-quarters of the white respond- 
ents in the segregated projects said 
they would, as against only about one- 
quarter of those already living in the 
fully integrated units. About 50 per 
cent of those in the integrated projects 
said they desired to be friendly with 
their black neighbors, as against only 
about 10 per cent in the segregated 
projects. General attitudes towards 
blacks seemed to be affected as well: 
about 75 per cent of those in the inte- 
grated units said they respected 
blacks in general, as against well be- 
low 50 per cent of those in the segre- 
gated projects. 


Attitudes After the Fact 


Many research studies show that 
specific attitudes change after the 


fact, e.g.: attitudes towards living in 
the same neighborhood. These studies 
are evidence that specific attitudes 

do shape themselves to specific be- 
havior. However these studies do not 
indicate that a shift in one specific 
attitude towards a minority group will 
necessarily affect other specific atti- 
tudes towards the same group; or that 
a shift in a specific attitude will always 
affect the expression of a general atti- 
tude as it apparently did in the 
Deutsch and Collins study. 

Harding and Hogrefe studied the 
attitudes of white employees towards 
black co-workers in department stores. 
The white employees were divided 
into three groups according to the 
nature and extent of their contact with 
blacks. Group | included those who 
had worked in departments where 
there had been at least one black 
whose job was on an equal or superior 
plane, Group II included those who 
had worked in departments where 
blacks had been of lower working 
status than themselves. Those in 
Group III had never worked in a de- 
partment with blacks. 

They were all asked: “How would 
you feel about taking a new job in 
which there were both blacks and 
white people doing the same kind of 
work as you?” Seventy-three per cent 
of Group |, 61 per cent of Group Il, 
and 48 per cent of Group III said they 
would be favorable. But there was no 
significant difference between the 
three groups when they were asked, 
for example, whether they would want 
to sit next to blacks on the bus or 
train. The experience of working with 
blacks apparently only produced a 
more favorable attitude towards blacks 
ir that specific “‘fellow-employee” 
frame of reference. 

In other words, evidence indicates 
that specific attitudes shape them- 
selves to behavior. People who actu- 
ally work with blacks, especially as 
equals, develop attitudes favorable 
towards working with blacks. People 
who actually are neighbors of blacks 
develop attitudes favorable towards 
being neighbors of blacks. Evidence 
also indicates that general attitudes 
shape themselves to behavior only if 
that behavior is itself general in na- 
ture. People who behave towards 
blacks as full equals on every level 
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tend to develop attitudes toward them 
as full equals on every level. 

Thus, the mass of modern evi- 
dence runs counter to the “attitudes- 
first” fallacy, which holds that preju- 
dice is a lurking state of mind that 
spills over into overt behavior. It might 
be more accurate to say that the 
prejudiced state of mind is typically 
a function of behavior; except for the 
danger that this formula might be 
over-simplified into a kind of reverse 
fallacy. Actually, there emerges an 
understanding that the key to preju- 
dice must be found outside the realm 
of attitude-behavior relationships. The 
evidence has demonstrated how both 
attitudes and behavior are affected 
by the social frame of reference in 
which they occur. 


The Prejudiced Community 


The pattern of community practices is 
the fountainhead of prejudice: of 
prejudiced behavior and of prejudiced 
attitudes. 

The growing child learns his so- 
cial behavior primarily by following 
the modes and models of behavior 
around him. Indeed, he has little 
choice. He learns how to behave 
towards people of other racial and re- 
ligious groups by seeing how other 
people behave, and by automatically 
participating in the behavior patterns 
which already exist. 

Consider the extreme but not 
atypical case of a community where 
the black population has been tradi- 
tionally subordinate on every level. 
The black with whom the young child 
comes into contact is a domestic in 
his home; or an elevator operator or 
janitor or a worker in some other 
menial capacity. The blacks he knows 
are not as well educated as the white 
people he knows, nor as well dressed, 
nor as well housed. The white people 
in his community do not socialize with 
blacks, nor share the same public ac- 
commodations with them. No blacks 
sit down at the same dinner table with 
him or with the people he knows: 
blacks are not customers in the res- 


taurants or hotels to which he is taken. 


Blacks are addressed by their first 
name, but always address the white 
people as "Mr." or “Mrs.” They do 
not go to the same school as white 
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children. They sit in separate sections 
of the bus. They use different rest 
rooms in the bus stations. If there is a 
tight fit on the sidewalk, it is the black 
pedestrian who gives way. 

These are the social situations, 
i.e., the overt sets of relationships 
with which the child is surrounded. 
He does not have to be to/d that 
blacks are “inferior,” or what his 
relationships to them are supposed 
to be. These are apparent. Even more 
important, he is part of the white 
community and necessarily he be- 
haves within the framework of these 
existing relationships. It is not just 
that his parents use a different rest 
room than do the blacks. He uses a 
different rest room than the blacks. 
He sits in the white section of the 
bus. He behaves towards them as 
social inferiors, and naturally comes to 
accept them as social inferiors. It isn't 
necessary to inculcate in him explicit 
attitudes about the social inferiority of 
blacks. More likely, it is necessary for 
him to develop attitudes that do not 
conflict with his behavior. 

Blacks conform to the prevailing 
patterns in such a community not only 
because they must, but also in part 
because they have accepted the 
values of the dominant community, 
and for the same reasons. They have 
been part of the same behavior 
patterns. 


The Persistence of Prejudice 


The sheer power of custom re- 
creates prejudiced community prac- 
tices—which in turn, typically, breeds 
individual practices of prejudice, and, 
then, individual attitudes of prejudice, 
As a matter of fact, it is possible for 
prejudiced custom to persist without 
building up any corresponding atti- 
tudes. 

These customary community prac- 
tices, with or without corresponding 
attitudes, are the “frame of reference,” 
the situational key to the prevention 
of and altering of the widespread 
phenomenon of prejudiced behavior 
and prejudiced attitudes. This pattern 
of community practices is the basic 
remedial target, rather than emo- 
tional maladjustment, or any given 
set of prejudiced attitudes. When this 
Pattern of community practice changes 


—wheiher by law, direct action or 
otherwise; whether willingly or re- 
luctantly—the prevailing pattern of 
community attitudes will be likely to 
change accordingly. Laws prohibiting 
the sale of liquor in the United States 
have dramatically failed to change 
attitudes about liquor; but these laws 
have failed to change community 


practices in the first place. There is 
impressive indication however, that in 
the area of social relationships, and 
specifically in the area of intergroup 
relationships, community practices 
can be changed prior to correspond- 
ing attitudinal changes, and will then 
serve to effect such attitudinal 
changes. 


Adaptation6 Separation vs. Integration 


Malcolm X: 


It so happens that you and | were born 
at a time of great change, when 
changes are taking place. And if we 
can’t react intelligently to these 
changes, then we are going to be de- 
stroyed. When you look into the United 
Nations set-up, the way it is, we see 
that there is a change of power taking 
place, a change of position, a change 
of influence, a change of control. 
Wherein, in the past, white people 
used to exercise unlimited control and 
authority over dark mankind, today 
they are losing their ability to dictate 
unilateral terms to dark mankind. 
Whereas, yesterday dark nations had 
no voice in their own affairs, today 
the voice that they exercise in their 
own affairs is increasing, which means 
in essence that the voice of the white 
man or the white world is becoming 
more quiet every day, and the voice 
of the non-white world is becoming 
more loud every day. These are the 
facts of life and these are the changes 
that you and |, this generation, have 
to face up to on an international level, 
a national level, or a local level before 
we can get a solution to the problems 
that confront not only the white man, 
but problems that confront also the 
black man, or the non-white man. 
When we look at the United Na- 
tions and see how these dark nations 
get their independence—they can 
out-vote the western block or what is 
known as the white world—and to the 
point where up until last year the 


Adapted from a debate between 
Maicoim X and James Farmer at Cornell 
University in March 1972, as printed in the 
Cornell magazine Dialogue. 


Malcolm X vs. James Farmer 


U.N. was controlled by the white 
powers, or Western powers, mainly 
Christian powers, and the secretary- 
ship used to be in the hands of a 
white European Christian; but now 
when we look at the general structure 
of the United Nations we see a man 
from Asia, from Burma, who is oc- 
cupying the position of Secretary, 
who is a Buddhist, by the way, and 
we find the man who is occupying the 
seat of President is a Moslem from 
Africa, namely Tunisia, Just in recent 
times all of these changes are taking 
place, and the white man has got to 
be able to face up to them, and the 
black man has to be able to face up 
to them, before we can get our prob- 
lem solved, on an international level, 
a national level, as well as on the 
local level. 

In terms of black and white, what 
this means is that the unlimited power 
and prestige of the white world is 
decreasing, while the power and pres- 
tige of the non-white world is increas- 
ing. And just as our African and Asian 
brothers wanted to have their own 
land, wanted to have their own 
country, wanted to exercise control 
over themselves and govern them- 
selves—they didn't want to be gov- 
erned by whites or Europeans or out- 
siders, they wanted control over 
something among the black masses 
here in America. | think it would be 
mighty naive on the part of the white 
man to see dark mankind all over the 
world stretching out to get a country 
of his own, a land of his own, an in- 
dustry of his own, a society of his 
own, even a flag of his own, It would 
be mighty naive on the part of the 
white man to think that same feeling 
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that is sweeping through the dark 
world is not going to leap 9000 miles 
across the ocean and come into the 
black people here in this country, who 
have been begging you for 400 years 
for something that they have yet to 
get, 


| emphasize these things to 
point up the fact that we are living 
in an era of great change; when dark 
mankind wants freedom, justice, and 
equality. It is not a case of wanting 
integration or separation, it is a case 
of wanting freedom, justice, and 
equality. 

Now if certain groups think that 
through integration they are going to 
get freedom, justice, equality and 
human dignity, then well and good, 
we will go along with the integration- 
ists, But if integration is not going to 
return human dignity to dark mankind, 
then integration is not the solution to 
the problem. And oft times we make 
the mistake of confusing the objective 
with the means by which the objective 
is to be obtained. It is not integra- 
tion that Negroes in America want, it 
is human dignity. They want to be 
recognized as human beings. And if 
integration is going to bring us recog- 
nition as human beings, then we will 
integrate. But if integration is not 
going to bring us recognition as hu- 
man beings, then integration “out the 
window," and we have to find another 
means or method and try that to get 
our objectives reached. 

The same hand that has been 
writing on the wall in Africa and Asia 
is also writing on the wall right here 
in America. The same rebellion, the 
same impatience, the same anger that 
exists in the hearts of the dark peo- 
ple in Africa and Asia is existing in 
the hearts and minds of 20 million 
black people in this country who have 
been just as thoroughly colonized as 
the people in Africa and Asia. Only 
the black man in America has been 
colonized mentally, his mind has been 
destroyed. And today, even though he 
goes to college, he comes out and 
Still doesn’t even know he is a black 
man, he is ashamed of what he is, be- 
cause his culture has been de- 
stroyed, his identity has been de- 
stroyed; he has been made to hate 
his black skin, he has been made to 
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hate the texture of his hair, he has 
been made to hate the features that 
God gave him. 


We who are black in the black 
belt, or black community, or black 
neighborhood can easily see that our 
people who settle for integration are 
usually the middle-class so-called 
Negroes, who are in the minority. 
Why? Because they have confidence 
in the white man; they have absolute 
confidence that you will change. They 
believe that they can change you, 
they believe that there is still hope in 
the American dream. But what to 
them is an American dream to us is an 
American nightmare, and we don’t 
think that it is possible for the Amer- 
ican white man in sincerity to take 
the action necessary to correct the 
unjust conditions that 20 million black 
people here are made to suffer morn- 
ing, noon, and night. And because 
we don't have any hope or confidence 
or faith in the American white man’s 
ability to bring about a change in the 
injustices that exist, instead of asking 
or seeking to integrate into the Amer- 
ican society we want to face the facts 
of the problem the way they are, and 
separate ourselves. And in separating 
ourselves this doesn’t mean that we 
are anti-white or anti-American, or 
anti-anything, We feel, that if integra- 
tion all these years hasn't solved the 
problem yet, then we want to try some- 
thing new, something different and 
something that is in accord with the 
conditions as they actually exist. 


The method by which the honor- 
able Elijah Muhammad is Straightening 
out our problem is not teaching us to 
force ourselves into your society, or 
force ourselves even into your politi- 
cal, economic or any phase of your 
society, but he teaches us that the 
best way to solve this problem is for 
complete separation. He says that 
since the black man here in America 
is actually the property that was stolen 
from the East by the American white 
man, since you have awakened today 
and realized that this is what we are, 
we should be separated from you, and 
your government should ship us back 
from where we came from, not at our 
expense, because we didn't pay to 


come here. We were brought here in 
chains. So . . . we want to go back 
to our own people. We want to be 
returned to our own people. 

But in teaching this among our 
people and the masses of black peo- 
ple in this country, we discover that 
the American government is the fore- 
most agency in opposing any move by 
any large number of black people to 
leave here and go back among our 
own kind. ... 

If the government doesn’t want us 
to go back among our own people, 
or to our own people, and at the same 
time the government has proven its 
inability to give us justice, . . . then 
the best solution is separation. . . . 
some of the territory here should be 
set aside, and let our people go off to 
ourselves and try and solve our own 
problem. 

Some of you may say, Well, why 
should you give us part of this coun- 
try? . . . for 400 years we contributed 
our slave labor to make the country 
what it is. If you were to take the indi- 
vidual salary or allowances of each 
person in this audience it would 
amount to nothing individually, but 
when you take it collectively all in one 
pot you have a heavy load. Just the 
weekly wage. And if you realize that 
from anybody who could collect all of 
the wages from the persons in this 
audience right here for one month, 
why they would be so wealthy they 
couldn't walk. And if you see that, then 
you can imagine the result of millions 
of black people working for nothing for 
310 years. And that is the contribution 
that we made to America. Not Jackie 
Robinson, not Marian Anderson, not 
George Washington Carver, that's not 
our contribution; our contribution to 
American society is 310 years of free 
slave labor for which we have not 
been paid one dime. We who are 
Muslims, followers of the honorable 
Elijah Muhammad, don't think that an 
integrated cup of coffee is sufficient 
payment for 310 years of slave labor. 


James Farmer: 


| think that Mr. X's views are utterly 
impractical and that his so-called 
“black state" cannot be achieved. 
There is no chance of getting it unless 
it is to be given to us by Allah. We 


have waited for a long time for God 
to give us other things and we have 
found that the God in which most of 
us happen to believe helps those who 
help themselves. So we would like 
you to tell us, Mr. X, just what steps 
you plan to go through to get this 
black state. Is it one that is going to 
be gotten by violence, by force? Is it 
going to be given to us by the Federal 
government? Once a state is allo- 
cated, then are the white people who 
happen to live there to be moved out 
forcibly, or Negroes who don’t want 
to go to your black state going to 
be moved in forcibly? And what does 
this do to their liberty and freedom? 
Now Mr. X suggests that we 
Negroes or so-called Negroes, as he 
puts it, ought to go back where we 
came from. You know, this is a very 
interesting idea. | think the solution 
to many of the problems, including 
the economic problem of our country, 
would be for all of us to go back 
where we came from and leave the 
country to the American Indians. As 
a matter of fact, maybe the American 
Indian can go back to Asia, where | 
understand the anthropologists tell 
us he came from, and I don’t know 
who preceded him there. But if we 
search back far enough | am sure 
that we can find some people to peo- 
ple or populate this nation. Now the 
overwhelming number of Negroes in 
this country consider it to be their 
country; their country more than 
Africa. 


What are our objectives; segrega- 
tion, separation? Absolutely not! The 
disease and the evils that we have 
pointed to in our American culture 
have grown out of segregation and 
its partner, prejudice. We are for inte- 
gration, which is the repudiation of 
the evil of segregation. It is a rejection 
of the racist theories of DeGobineau, 
Lothrop Stoddard and all the others. 
It matters not whether they say that 
whites are superior to Negroes and 
Negroes are inferior, or if they reverse 
the coin and say that Negroes are 
superior and whites are inferior. The 
theory is just as wrong, just as much 
a defiance of history. We reject those 
theories. We are working for the right 
of Negroes to enter all fields of ac- 
tivity in American life. To enter busi- 
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ness if they choose, to enter the pro- 
fessions, to enter the sciences, to 
enter the arts, to enter the academic 
world. To be workers, to be laborers if 
they choose. Our objective is to have 
each individual accepted on the basis 
of his individual merit and not on the 
basis of his color. On the basis of 
what he is worth himself. 

This has given a new pride to a 
large number of people. A pride to 
the people in Mississippi, who them- 
selves saw others, white and Negro, 
joining them in the fight for freedom; 
41 local citizens went into the jails of 
Mississippi joining the freedom riders. 
They have come out now and they 
have started their own non-violent 
Jackson movement for Freedom. They 
are sitting in. They are picketing, they 
are boycotting, and it is working. 


We are seeking an open society, 
an open society of freedom where 
people will be accepted for what they 
are worth, will be able to contribute 
fully to the total culture and the total 
life of the nation. 

Now we know the disease, we 
know what is wrong with America, we 
know now what the CORE position is 
in trying to right it. We must do it in 
interracial groups because we do not 
think it is possible to fight against 
caste in a vehicle which in itself is a 
representative of caste. We know that 
the students are still sitting in, they 
are still fighting for freedom. What 
we want Mr. X, the representative of 
the Black Muslims and Elijah Muham- 
mad, to tell us today, is what his pro- 
gram is, what he proposes to do about 
killing this disease. We know the 
disease, physician, what is your cure? 
What is your program and how do 
you hope to bring it into effect? How 
will you achieve it? It is not enough 
to tell us that it may be a program of 
a black state. The Communists had 
such a program in the thirties and part 
of the forties, and they dropped it 
before the fifties as being impractical. 
So we are not only interested in the 
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terminology. We need to have it 
spelled out, if we are being asked to 
follow it, to believe in it, what does 

it mean? Is it a separate Negro society 
in each city? As a Harlem, a South 
Side Chicago? Is it a separate state in 
one part of the country? Is it a sepa- 
rate nation in Africa, or elsewhere? 
Then we need to know how is it to be 
achieved. | assume that before a large 
part of land could be granted to 
Negroes or to Jews or to anybody else 
in the country it would have to be 
approved by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Now it is not enough for us to 
know that you believe in black busi- 
nesses, all of us believe that all 
Americans who wish to go into busi- 
ness, should go into business. We 
must know, we need to know, if we 
are to appraise your program, the 
kind of businesses, how they are to 
be established; will we have a Gen- 
eral Motors, a General Electric? Will 
| be able to manufacture a Farmer 
Special? Where am | going to get the 
capital from? You must tell us if we 
are going to have a separate inter- 
state bus line to take the place of 
Greyhound and Trailways. You must 
tell us how this separate interstate 
bus line is going to operate through- 
out the country if all of us are con- 
fined within one separate state. 

You must tell us these things, Mr. 
X, spell them out. You must tell us 
also what the relationship will be 
between the black businesses which 
you would develop and the total 
American economy. Will it be a 
competition? Will it be a rival econ- 
omy, a dual economy or will there be 
cooperation between these two econ- 
omies? 

Our program is clear. We are 
going to achieve our goals of inte- 
gration by non-violent direct action 
on an interracial level with whites 
and Negroes jointly cooperating to 
wipe out a disease which has afflicted 
and crippled all of them, white and 
black. 


Adaptation 7 From Protest to Politics 


. . . The civil rights movement is 
evolving from a protest movement into 
a full-fledged social movement-an 
evolution calling its very name into 
question. It is now concerned not 
merely with removing the barriers to 
full opportunity but with achieving 
the fact of equality. From sit-ins and 
freedom rides we have gone into rent 
strikes, boycotts, community organ- 
ization, and political action. As a 
consequence of this natural evolution, 
the Negro today finds himself stymied 
by obstacles of far greater magnitude 
than the legal barriers he was attack- 
ing before: automation, urban decay, 
de facto school segregation. These 
are problems which, while conditioned 
by Jim Crow, do not vanish upon its 
demise. They are more deeply rooted 
in our socio-economic order; they are 
the result of the total society’s failure 
to meet not only the Negro’s needs, 
but human needs generally. 

These propositions have won 
increasing recognition and accept- 
ance, but with a curious twist. They 
have formed the common premise of 
two apparently contradictory lines of 
thought which simultaneously nourish 
and antagonize each other. On the 
one hand, there is the reasoning of 
the New York Times moderate who 
says that the problems are so enor- 
mous and complicated that Negro 
militancy is a futile irritation, and that 
the need is for “intelligent modera- 
tion.” Thus, during the first New York 
school boycott, the Times editorial- 
ized that Negro demands, while ab- 
stractly just, would necessitate mas- 
sive reforms, the funds for which 
could not realistically be anticipated; 
therefore the just demands were also 
foolish demands and would only 
antagonize white people. Moderates 
of this stripe are often correct in 
perceiving the difficulty or impossi- 
bility of racial progress in the context 
of present social and economic poli- 
cies. But they accept the context as 
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fixed. They ignore (or perhaps see all 
too well) the potentialities inherent 

in linking Negro demands to broader 
pressures for radical revision of exist- 
ing policies. They apparently see 
nothing strange in the fact that in the 
last twenty-five years we have spent 
nearly a trillion dollars fighting or 
preparing for wars, yet throw up our 
hands before the need for overhauling 
our schools, clearing the slums, and 
really abolishing poverty. My quarrel 
with these moderates is that they do 
not even envision radical changes; 
their admonitions of moderation are, 
for all practical purposes, admonitions 
to the Negro to adjust to the status 
quo, and are therefore immoral. 

The more effectively the moder- 
ates argue their case, the more they 
convince Negroes that American so- 
ciety will not or cannot be reorganized 
for full racial equality. Michael Har- 
rington has said that a successful war 
on poverty might well require the ex- 
penditure of a $100 billion. Where, the 
Negro wonders, are the forces now 
in motion to compel such a commit- 
ment? If the voices of the moderates 
were raised in an insistence upon a 
reallocation of national resources at 
levels that could not be confused with 
tokenism (that is, if the moderates 
stopped being moderates), Negroes 
would have greater grounds for hope. 
Meanwhile, the Negro movement can- 
not escape a sense of isolation. 

It is precisely this sense of iso- 
lation that gives rise to the second 
line of thought | want to examine—the 
tendency within the civil rights move- 
ment which, despite its militancy, pur- 
sues what I call a “no-win” policy. 
Sharing with many moderates a recog- 
nition of the magnitude of the ob- 
stacles to freedom, spokesmen for 
this tendency survey the American 
scene and find no forces prepared to 
move toward radical solutions. From 
this they conclude that the only viable 
strategy is shock; above all, the hy- 
pocrisy of white liberals must be ex- 
posed, These spokesmen are often 
described as the radicals of the move- 
ment, but they are really its moralists. 
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They seek to change white hearts—by 
traumatizing them. Frequently abetted 
by white self-flagellants, they may 
gleefully applaud (though not really 
agreeing with) Malcolm X because, 
while they admit he has no program, 
they think he can frighten white people 
into doing the right thing. To believe 
this, of course, you must be convinced, 
even if unconsciously, that at the core 
of the white man’s heart lies a buried 
affection for Negroes—a proposition 
one may be permitted to doubt. But in 
any case, hearts are not relevant to 
the issue; neither racial affinities nor 
racial hostilities are rooted there. It is 
institutions—social, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions—which are the 
ultimate molders of collective senti- 
ments. Let these institutions be recon- 
structed today, and let the ineluctable 
gradualism of history govern the for- 
mation of a new psychology. 

My quarrel with the “no-win” 
tendency in the civil rights movement 
(and the reason | have so designated 
it) parallels my quarrel with the mod- 
erates outside the movement. As the 
latter lack the vision or will for funda- 
mental change, the former lack a 
realistic strategy for achieving it. For 
such a strategy they substitute mili- 
tancy. But militancy is a matter of pos- 
ture and volume and not of effect. 

| believe that the Negro’s strug- 
gle for equality in America is essen- 
tially revolutionary. While most Ne- 
groes—in their hearts—unquestionably 
seek only to enjoy the fruits of Amer- 
ican society as it now exists, their 
quest cannot objectively be satisfied 
within the framework of existing 
political and economic relations. The 
young Negro who would demonstrate 
his way into the labor market may be 
motivated by a thoroughly bourgeois 
ambition and thoroughly “capitalist” 
considerations, but he will end up 
having to favor a great expansion of 
the public sector of the economy. At 
any rate, that is the position the move- 
ment will be forced to take as it looks 
at the number of jobs being generated 
by the private economy, and if itis to 
remain true to the masses of Negroes. 

The revolutionary character of the 
Negro’s struggle is manifest in the 
fact that this struggle may have done 

more to democratize life for whites 
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than for Negroes. Clearly, it was the 
sit-in movement of young Southern 
Negroes which, as it galvanized white 
students, banished the ugliest features 
of McCarthyism from the American 
campus and resurrected political de- 
bate. It was not until Negroes as- 
saulted de facto school segregation in 
the urban centers that the issue of 
quality education for a/l children 
stirred into motion. Finally, it seems 
reasonably clear that the civil rights 
movement, directly and through the 
resurgence of social conscience it 
kindled, did more to initiate the war 
on poverty than any other single 
force. 

It will be—it has been—argued 
that these by-products of the Negro 
struggle are not revolutionary. But the 
term revolutionary, as | am using it, 
does not connote violence; it refers to 
the qualitative transformation of funda- 
mental institutions, more or less 
rapidly, to the point where the social 
and economic structure which they 
comprised can no longer be said to be 
the same. The Negro struggle has 
hardly run its course; and it will not 
stop moving until it has been utterly 
defeated or won substantial equality. 
But | fail to see how the movement 
can be victorious in the absence of 
radical programs for full employment, 
abolition of slums, the reconstruction 
of our educational system, new defi- 
nitions of work and leisure. Adding up 
the cost of such programs, we can 
only conclude that we are talking 
about a refashioning of our political 
economy. It has been estimated, for 
example, that the price of replacing 
New York City's slums with public 
housing would be $17 billion. Again, 
a multi-billion dollar federal public- 
works program, dwarfing the currently 
Proposed $2 billion program, is re- 
quired to reabsorb unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers into the labor market 
—and this must be done if Negro 
workers in these categories are to be 
employed. “Preferential treatment” 
cannot help them. 

| am not trying here to delineate 
a total program, only to suggest the 
scope of economic reforms which are 
most immediately related to the plight 
of the Negro community. One could 
speculate on their political implica- 


tions—whether for example, they do 
not indicate the obsolescence of state 
government and the superiority of 
regional structures as viable units of 
planning. Such speculations aside, it 
is clear that Negro needs cannot be 
satisfied unless we go beyond what 
has so far been placed on the agenda. 
How are these radical objectives to be 
achieved? The answer is simple, de- 
ceptively so: through political power. 

There is a strong moralistic strain 
in the civil rights movement which 
would remind us that power corrupts, 
forgetting that the absence of power 
also corrupts. But this is not the view 
| want to debate here, for it is waning. 
Our problem is posed by those who 
accept the need for political power 
but do not understand the nature of 
the object and therefore lack sound 
strategies for achieving it; they tend 
to confuse political institutions with 
lunch counters. 

A handful of Negroes, acting 
alone, could integrate a lunch counter 
by strategically locating their bodies 
so as directly to interrupt the opera- 
tion of the proprietor’s will; their num- 
bers were relatively unimportant. In 
politics, however, such a confrontation 
is difficult because the interests in- 
volved are merely represented. In the 
execution of a political decision a 
direct confrontation may ensue (as 
when federal marshals escorted James 
Meredith into the University of Missis- 
sippi—to turn from an example of 
non-violent coercion to one of force 
backed up with the threat of violence). 
But in arriving at a political decision, 
numbers and organizations are crucial, 


especially for the economically disen- 
franchised. (Needless to say, | am 
assuming that the forms of political 
democracy exist in America, how- 
ever imperfectly, that they are valued, 
and that elitist or putschist concep- 
tions of exercising power are beyond 
the pale of discussion for the civil 
rights movement.) 

Neither that movement nor the 
country’s twenty million black people 
can win political power alone. We 
need allies. The future of the Negro 
struggle depends on whether the con- 
tradictions of this society can be re- 
solved by a coalition of progressive 
forces which becomes the effective 
political majority in the United States. 
. . . Negroes, trade unionists, lib- 
erals... . 


The role of the civil rights move- 
ment in the reorganization of American 
political life is programmatic as well 
as strategic. We are challenged now 
to broaden our social vision, to de- 
velop functional programs with con- 
crete objectives. We need to propose 
alternatives to technological unem- 
ployment, urban decay, and the rest. 
We need to be calling for public works 
and training, for national economic 
planning, for federal aid to education, 
for attractive public housing—all this 
ona sufficiently massive scale to 
make a difference. We need to pro- 
test the notion that our integration 
into American life, so long delayed, 
must now proceed in an atmosphere 
of competitive scarcity instead of in 
the security of abundance which tech- 
nology makes possible. 


Adaptation 8 The Supreme Court on School Segregation 


[The following is the decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
on May 17, 1954, in Oliver Brown 
et al., v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Shawnee County, Kansas, et al., 347 
U.S, 483 (1954).] 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 


These cases come to us from the 
States of Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 


ginia, and Delaware. They are pre- 
mised on different facts and different 
local conditions, but a common legal 
question justifies their consideration 
together in this consolidated opinion. 
In each of the cases, minors of 
the Negro race, through their legal 
representatives, seek the aid of the 
courts in obtaining admission to the 
public schools of their community on 
a nonsegregated basis. In each in- 
stance, they had been denied admis- 
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sion to schools attended by white 
children under laws requiring or per- 
mitting segregation according to race. 
This segregation was alleged to de- 
Prive the plaintiffs of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In each of the 
cases other than the Delaware case, 
a three-judge federal district court 
denied relief to the plaintiffs on the 
so-called “separate but equal” doc- 
trine announced by this Court in Plessy 
v. Ferguson. Under that doctrine, 
equality of treatment is accorded when 
the races are provided substantially 
equal facilities, even though these 
facilities be separate. In the Delaware 
case, the Supreme Court of Delaware 
adhered to that doctrine, but ordered 
that the plaintiffs be admitted to the 
white schools because of their superi- 
ority to the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segre- 
gated public schools are not “equal” 
and cannot be made “equal,” and that 
hence they are deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws. Because of the 
obvious importance of the question 
presented, the Court took jurisdiction. 
Argument was heard in the 1952 Term 
and reargument was heard this Term 
on certain questions propounded by 
the Court. 

Reargument was largely devoted 
to the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in 1868. It covered exhaustive 
consideration of the Amendment in 
Congress, ratification by the states, 
then existing practices in racial segre- 
gation, and the views of proponents 
and opponents of the Amendment. This 
discussion and our own investigation 
convince us that, although these 
sources cast some light, it is not 
enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they 
are inconclusive. The most avid pro- 
ponents of the post-War Amendments 
undoubtedly intended them to remove 
all legal distinctions among “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States.” Their opponents, just as cer- 
tainly, were antagonistic to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Amend- 
ments and wished them to have the 
most limited effect. What others in 
Congress and the state legislatures 
had in mind cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. 
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An additional reason for the in- 
conclusive nature of the Amendment's 
history, with respect to segregated 
schools, is the status of public edu- 
cation at that time. In the South, the 
movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxa- 
tion, had not yet taken hold. Education 
of white children was largely in the 
hands of private groups. Education 
of Negroes was almost nonexistent, 
and practically all of the race were 
illiterate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some 
states. Today, in contrast, many 
Negroes have achieved outstanding 
success in the arts and sciences as 
well as in the business and profes- 
sional world, It is true that public edu- 
cation had already advanced further in 
the North, but the effect of the Amend- 
ment on Northern States was gener- 
ally ignored in the congressional de- 
bates. Even in the North, the condi- 
tions of public education did not ap- 
proximate those existing today. The 
curriculum was usually rudimentary; 
ungraded schools were common in 
rural areas; the school term was 
but three months a year in many 
states; and compulsory school attend- 
ance was virtually unknown. As a 
consequence, it is not surprising that 
there should be so little in the history 
of the Fourteenth Amendment relating 
to its intended effect on public edu- 
cation. 

In the first cases in this Court 
construing the Fourteenth Amendment, 
decided shortly after its adoption, the 
Court interpreted it as proscribing all 
state-imposed discriminations against 
the Negro race. The doctrine of “sepa- 
rate but equal” did not make its ap- 
pearance in this Court until 1896 in 
the case of Plessy v, Ferguson, in- 
volving not education but transporta- 
tion. American courts have since 
labored with the doctrine for over half 
a century. In this Court, there have 
been six cases involving the “sepa- 
rate but equal” doctrine in the field 
of public education. In Cumming v. 
County Board of Education and Gong 
Lum v. Rice, the validity of the doc- 
trine itself was not challenged. In more 
recent cases, all on the graduate 
school level, inequality was found in 
that specific benefits enjoyed by white 
students were denied to Negro stu- 


dents of the same educational quali- 
fications: Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. 
Canada, Sipuel v. University of Okla- 
homa, Sweatt v. Painter, McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Regents. In none of 
these cases was it necessary to re- 
examine the doctrine to grant relief 
to the Negro plaintiff, and in Sweatt 
v. Painter, the Court expressly re- 
served decision on the question 
whether Plessy v. Ferguson should 
be held inapplicable to public educa- 
tion. 

In the instant cases, that question 
is directly presented. Here, unlike 
Sweatt v. Painter, there are findings 
below that the Negro and white 
schools involved have been equalized, 
or are being equalized, with respect 
to buildings, curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other 
“tangible” factors. Our decision, there- 
fore, cannot turn on merely a com- 
parison of these tangible factors in the 
Negro and white schools involved in 
each of the cases. We must look in- 
stead to the effect of segregation 
itself on public education. 

In approaching this problem, we 
cannot turn the clock back to 1868 
when the Amendment was adopted, 
or even to 1896 when Plessy v. Fergu- 
son was written. We must consider 
public education in the light of its full 
development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined 
if segregation in public schools de- 
prives these plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state and 
local governments. Compulsory school 
attendance laws and the great ex- 
penditures for education both demon- 
strate our recognition of the impor- 
tance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the perform- 
ance of our most basic public re- 
sponsibilities, even service in the 
armed forces. It is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. Today it is a 
principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing 
him for later professional training, and 
in helping him to adjust normally to 
his environment. In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an educa- 


tion. Such an opportunity, where the 
state has undertaken to provide it, is 
a right which must be made available 
to all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question 
presented: Does segregtion of chil- 
dren in public schools solely on the 
basis of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other “tangible” factors 
may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educa- 
tional opportunities? We believe that 
it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, in finding 
that a segregated law school for Ne- 
groes could not provide them equal 
educational opportunities, this Court 
relied in large part on “those qualities 
which are incapable of objective 
measurement but which make for 
greatness in a law school.” In Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, the 
Court, in requiring that a Negro ad- 
mitted to a white graduate school be 
treated like all other students, again 
resorted to intangible considerations: 
“. . . his ability to study, to engage 
in discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and, in general, to 
learn his profession.” Such consider- 
ations apply with added force to chil- 
dren in grade and high schools. To 
separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because 
of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the 
community that may affect their hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone. The effect of this separation 
on their educational opportunities was 
well stated by a finding in the Kansas 
case by a court which nevertheless 
felt compelled to rule against the 
Negro plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored chil- 
dren. The impact is greater when it 
has the sanction of the law; for the 
policy of separating the races is usu- 
ally interpreted as denoting the inferi- 
ority of the Negro group. A sense of 
inferiority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the 
sanction of law, therefore, has a tend- 
ency to retard the educational and 
mental development of Negro children 
and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a 
racially integrated school system.” 
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Whatever may have been the ex- 
tent of psychological knowledge at the 
time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this find- 
ing is amply supported by modern 
authority. Any language in Plessy v. 
Ferguson contrary to this finding is 
rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of ‘‘sep- 
arate but equal” has no place. Sepa- 
rate educational facilities are inher- 
ently unequal. Therefore, we hold that 
the plaintiffs and others similarly 
situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived 
of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. This disposition makes un- 
necessary any discussion whether 
such segregation also violates the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, 
because of the wide applicability of 
this decision, and because of the 
great variety of local conditions, the 
formulation of decrees in these cases 


presents problems of considerable 
complexity. On reargument, the con- 
sideration of appropriate relief was 
necessarily subordinated to the pri- 
mary question—the constitutionality 
of segregation in public education. We 
have now announced that such segre- 
gation is a denial of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. In order that we may 
have the full assistance of the parties 
in formulating decrees, the cases will 
be restored to the docket, and the 
parties are requested to present 
further argument on Questions 4 and 
5 [concerning the timing of integra- 
tion] previously propounded by the 
Court for the reargument this Term. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States is again invited to participate. 
The Attorneys General of the states 
requiring or permitting segregation 
in public education will also be per- 
mitted to appear as amici curiae upon 
request to do so by September 15, 
1954, and submission of briefs by 
October 1, 1954, 

It is so ordered. 


Adaptation9 The Supreme Court on Job Discrimination 


[Following is the decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court on March 
8, 1917 in Willie S. Griggs, et al, v. 
Duke Power Company, on writ of 
certiorari to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.) 


Mr. Chief Justice Burger delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 


We granted the writ in this case 
to resolve the question whether an 
employer is prohibited by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Title VII, from 
requiring a high school education or 
passing of a standardized general 
intelligence test as a condition of 
employment in or transfer to jobs 
when (a) neither standard is shown 
to be significantly related to success- 
ful job performance, (b) both re- 
quirements operate to disqualify 
Negroes at a substantially higher rate 
than white applicants, and (c) the jobs 
in question formerly had been filled 
only by white employees as part of a 
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longstanding practice of giving pref- 
erence to whites. 

Congress provided, in Title Vil of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, for class 
actions for enforcement of provisions 
of the Act and this proceeding was 
brought by a group of incumbent Ne- 
gro employees against Duke Power 
Company, All the petitioners are em- 
ployed at the Company's Dan River 
Steam Station, a power generating 
facility located at Draper, North 
Carolina. At the time this action was 
instituted, the Company had 95 em- 
ployees at the Dan River Station, 14 of 
whom were Negroes; 13 of these are 
petitioners here. 

The District Court found that 
Prior to July 2, 1965, the effective date 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
Company openly discriminated on the 
basis of race in the hiring and assign- 
ing of employees at its Dan River 
plant. The plant was organized into 
five operating departments: (1) Labor, 
(2) Coal Handling, (3) Operations, (4) 


Maintenance, and (5) Laboratory and 
Test. Negroes were employed only in 
the Labor Department where the 
highest paying jobs paid less than 
the lowest paying jobs in the other 
four “operating” departments in which 
only whites were employed. Promo- 
tions were normally made within each 
department on the basis of job 
seniority. Transferees into a depart- 
ment usually began in the lowest 
position. 

In 1955 the Company instituted a 
policy of requiring a high school edu- 
cation for initial assignment to any 
department except Labor, and for 
transfer from the Coal Handling to 
any “inside” department (Operations, 
Maintenance, or Laboratory). When 
the Company abandoned its policy of 
restricting Negroes to the Labor De- 
partment in 1965, completion of high 
school also was made a prerequisite 
to transfer from Labor to any other 
department. From the time the high 
school requirement was instituted to 
the time of trial, however, white em- 
ployees hired before the time of the 
high school education requirement 
continued to perform satisfactorily 
and achieve promotions in the “oper- 
ating” departments. Findings on this 
score are not challenged. 

The Company added a further 
requirement for new employees on 
July 2, 1965, the date on which Title 
VII became effective. To qualify for 
placement in any but the Labor De- 
partment it became necessary to 
register satisfactory scores on two 
professionally prepared aptitude tests, 
as well as to have a high school edu- 
cation. Completion of high school 
alone continued to render employees 
eligible for transfer to the four de- 
sirable departments from which Ne- 
groes had been excluded if the in- 
cumbent had been employed prior to 
the time of the new requirement. In 
September 1965 the Company began 
to permit incumbent employees who 
lacked a high school education to 
qualify for transfer from Labor or Coal 
Handling to an “inside” job by pass- 
ing two tests—the Wonderlie Person- 
nel Test, which purports to measure 
general intelligence, and the Bennett 
Mechanical Aptitude Test. Neither was 
directed or intended to measure the 


ability to learn to perform a particular 
job or category of jobs. The requisite 
scores used for both initial hiring and 
transfer approximated the national 
median for high school graduates. 

The District Court had found that 
while the Company previously fol- 
lowed a policy of overt racial dis- 
crimination in a period prior to the Act, 
such conduct had ceased. The District 
Court also concluded that Title VII 
was intended to be prospective only 
and, consequently, the impact of prior 
inequities was beyond the reach of 
corrective action authorized by the 
Act. 

The Court of Appeals was con- 
fronted with a question of first im- 
pression, as are we, concerning the 
meaning of Title VII. After careful 
analysis a majority of that court con- 
cluded that a subjective test of the 
employer's intent should govern, par- 
ticularly in a close case, and that in 
this case there was no showing ofa 
discriminatory purpose in the adop- 
tion of the diploma and test require- 
ments. On this basis, the Court of 
Appeals concluded there was no vio- 
lation of the Act. 

The Court of Appeals reversed the 
District Court in part, rejecting the 
holding that residual discrimination 
arising from prior employment prac- 
tices was insulated from remedial ac- 
tion. The Court of Appeals noted, how- 
ever, that the District Court was correct 
in its conclusion that there was no find- 
ing of a racial purpose of invidious in- 
tent in the adoption of the high school 
diploma requirement or general intelli- 
gence test and that these standards 
had been applied fairly to whites and 
Negroes alike. It held that, in the 
absence of a discriminatory purpose, 
use of such requirements was per- 
mitted by the Act. In so doing, the 
Court of Appeals rejected the claim 
that because these two requirements 
operated to render ineligible a mark- 
edly disproportionate number of Ne- 
groes, they were unlawful under Title 
VII unless shown to be job- 
related... . 

The objective of Congress in the 
enactment of Title Vil is plain from 
the language of the statute. It was to 
achieve equality of employment op- 
portunities and remove barriers that 
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have operated in the past to favor an 
identifiable group of white employees 
over other employees. Under the Act, 
practices, procedures, or tests neutral 
on their face, and even neutral in terms 
of intent, cannot be maintained if they 
operate to “freeze” the status quo of 
prior discriminatory employment 
practices. 

The Court of Appeals’ opinion, 
and the partial dissent, agreed that, 
on the record in the present case, 
“whites fare far better on the Com- 
pany's alternative requirements” than 
Negroes. This consequence would 
appear to be directly traceable to 
race. Basic intelligence must have the 
means of articulation to manifest itself 
fairly in a testing process. Because 
they are Negroes, petitioners have 
long received inferior education in 
segregated schools and this Court 
expressly recognized these differences 
in Gaston County v. United States, 
395 U.S. 285 (1969). There, because 
of the inferior education received by 
Negroes in North Carolina, this Court 
barred the institution of a literacy test 
for voter registration on the ground 
that the test would abridge the right to 
vote indirectly on account of race. 
Congress did not intend by Title VII, 
however, to guarantee a job to every 
person regardless of qualifications, 

In short, the Act does not command 
that any person be hired simply be- 
cause he was formerly the subject of 
discrimination, or because he is a 
member of a minority group, Discrimi- 
natory preference for any group, 
minority or majority, is Precisely and 
only what Congress has proscribed, 
What is required by Congress is the 
removal of artificial, arbitrary, and 
unnecessary barriers to employment 
when the barriers operate invidiously 
to discriminate on the basis of racial 
or other impermissible classification. 

Congress has now provided that 
tests or criteria for employment or 
promotion may not provide equality of 
opportunity only in the sense of the 
fabled offer of milk to the stork and 
the fox. On the contrary, Congress has 
now required that the posture and 
condition of the job seeker be taken 
into account. It has—to resort again 
to the fable—provided that the vessel 
in which the milk is proffered be one 
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all seekers can use. The Act pro- 
scribes not only overt discrimination 
but also practices that are fair in form, 
but discriminatory in operation. The 
touchstone is business necessity. If an 
employment practice which operates 
to exclude Negroes cannot be shown 
to be related to job performance, the 
practice is prohibited. 

On the record before us, neither 
the high school completion require- 
ment nor the general intelligence test 
is shown to bear a demonstrable 
relationship to successful performance 
of the jobs for which it was used. 

Both were adopted, as the Court of 
Appeals noted, without meaningful 
study of their relationship to job- 
performance ability. Rather, a vice 
president of the Company testified, the 
requirements were instituted on the 
Company’s judgment that they gen- 
erally would improve the overall qual- 
ity of the work force. 

The evidence, however, shows 
that employees who have not com- 
pleted high school or taken the tests 
have continued to perform satisfac- 
torily and make progress in depart- 
ments for which the high school and 
test criteria are now used.2 The pro- 
motion record of present employees 
who would not be able to meet the 
new criteria thus suggests the possi- 
bility that the requirements may not 
be needed even for the limited Purpose 
of preserving the avowed policy of 
advancement within the Company. 

In the context of this case, it is un- 
necessary to reach the question 
whether testing requirements that 
take into account Capability for the 
next succeeding position or related 
future promotion might be utilized 
upon a showing that such long range 
requirements fulfill a genuine business 
need. In the present case the Com- 
pany has made no such showing. 

The Court of Appeals held that 
the Company had adopted the diploma 
and test requirements without any “in- 
tention to discriminate against Negro 
employees." We do not suggest that 
either the District Court or the Court 
of Appeals erred in examining the em- 
Ployer's intent; but good intent or 
absence of discriminatory intent does 
not redeem employment procedures or 
testing mechanisms that operate as 


“built-in headwinds” for minority 
groups and are unrelated to measur- 
ing job capability. 


Notes 

7. The test standards are thus more 
stringent than the high school require- 
ment, since they would screen out ap- 


proximately half of all high school gradu- 
ates. 

2. For example, between July 2, 1965, 
and November 14, 1966, the percentage 
of white employees who were promoted 
but who were not high school graduates 
was nearly identical to the percentage of 
nongraduates in the entire white work 
force. 
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The City and the 
Environment 


thought was the biggest problem in their city, “the issue which con- 
cerned more respondents than any other was variously stated—crime, 
violence, rebellious youth, racial tension, public immorality, delin- 
quency. However stated, the common theme seemed to be a concern for 
improper behavior in public places.”1 Today, the density of these prob- 
lems of pathological behavior may be greater than ever before. But is 
the city a place where people with a propensity for deviant behavior 
gather, or is there something about the city that itself generates deviant 
behavior? 


Problems of Urban Management 


HOUSING 


Housing the people who live in the city is obviously one of the prime 
managerial problems, mainly because of the growing density of poor 
people in the city. About 10 percent of the housing units in the central 
cities are officially substandard: dilapidated or without essential plumb- 


the cities, making it more difficult to develop low-income housing 
without subsidy. The supply of low-income housing diminishes in many 


cities at the same time that the Proportion of low-income population 
increases, 


URBAN DESIGN 


Providing an esthetic environment for living is only one of the mana- 
gerial problems of the city that is complicated by the housing problem. 
If the ugly “slum” areas ‘are to be eliminated, for example, substitute 
low-income housing must be found for those who live in the slum areas. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The movement of increasing numbers of people is a managerial problem 
that complicates the problem of urban design. The use of mass transit 
has actually been in a state of decline in recent years, while the use of 
the automobile has increased. The land use and urban design of big 
cities have become dominated by the needs of the automobile. Two- 
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What Is the Problem? 


“Men come together in the city in order to live,” said Aristotle, “and they 
remain there in order to live the good life.” 


There is no question that men have come together to live in American 
cities in unprecedented concentrations. In 1860, when the nation had 
reached its present continental size, there were about 10 people for 
every square mile; today there are more than 60. And this larger popula- 
tion has concentrated in the urban centers. A third of the people live in 
cities of 100,000 population or more, with densities of at least 1000 
people per square mile. About 25 million live in cities with a density of 
10,000 or more per square mile. 

There is some question, however, of whether city dwellers are living 
“the good life.” Almost all of the nation’s social problems seem to come 
to a head in the city and, indeed, the “urban crisis” today is inseparable 
from the domestic crisis in America. 

For purposes of analysis, these problems of the cities and thus of 
the nation can be roughly fitted into four interconnected categories: (1) 
race-connected problems; (2) problems of deviant behavior; (3) prob- 
lems of urban management; and (4) problems of community. 


Race-Connected Problems 


The “urban crisis” has often been used as a euphemism for the “racial 
crisis.” The locus of the racial crisis is indeed in the cities, especially in 
the North and West, where the confrontation has become sharpest. 
About 90 percent of the black population of the North and West live in 
the most highly urbanized areas. These cities provide the most dramatic 
arena for the black drive for power and self-determination—and for the 
most direct intergroup conflict. These cities also bear the burden of 
those characteristics that accompany the black population’s disadvan- 
taged history and status: disproportionate shares of poverty, depressed 
educational achievement and occupational skills, broken family lives, 
and general personal alienation, The race-connected aspect of the city 
impinges in one way or another on almost all other aspects of its life. 


Problems of Deviant Behavior 

The resident of a city with a quarter of a million population or more is 
about four times more likely to be a victim of a violent crime than the 
resident of a city with 50,000-100,000 population. The rate of drug 
addiction, alcoholism, and venereal disease are all inordinately high in 
the big city. When a thousand urban dwellers were asked what they 
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thirds of the downtown area of Los Angeles is given over to the auto- 
mobile by way of parking or freeways. It is estimated that by 1980 Los 
Angeles will have 34 square miles of land devoted to freeways, an area 
about the size of Miami, 


POLLUTION 
Americans have become sharply and almost suddenly aware of the fact 


that human technology can make the earth uninhabitable. Their breath- 
ing air is becoming polluted by gases and solid particles, most heavily 


population concentrations and its automobiles and industries, is the 
focus of the problem of air pollution, 


For the same reasons, the city is the focus of the problem of water 


SCHOOLS 


The city has the managerial responsibility for providing education for 
the children of its residents. The fiscal burden has become increasingly 


ermments for public elementary and high school education more than 
doubled between the 1960s and the 1970s. The big central cities, with 
the largest concentrations of low-income people, are in the worst posi- 
tion to meet this burden. In addition, the public schools have become 
the arena for many of the problems of race and intergroup conflict, 


RECREATION 


The city must also provide recreational facilities for its inhabitants, The 
diversification of big city population creates some problems in the design 
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matter of providing some relationship between man and nature for 
cement-bound city dwellers. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL MANAGEMENT: 
THE METROPOLITAN REGION, 
THE CENTRAL CITY, AND THE SUBURBS 


The question of whether the city has the resources to manage this 
complex of problems is tied closely to the nature of urban development 
in America. The development has been one of metropolitan areas with 
one or more central cities, and a population that is continually expand- 
ing into political entities outside those central cities. This population 
relates to the central city, and often works there, but does not live there. 
The Census Bureau has designated a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area as any county or group of contiguous counties that contain at least 
one central city of 50,000 or more. Between 1960 and 1970 the number 
of people in those central cities was remaining stationary, while the 
population of the fringe cities around them was increasing by about 3 
percent a year. The 1970 Census indicated that the suburban population 
now outnumbers the central city population. More than that, the 
higher-income people were moving out of the central city, while the 
lower-income people were left there, and still more were moving in. 
There were about 2 million fewer white people and more than 2 million 
more black people in the central cities in 1970 than there had been in 
1960. 

Among the implications was the decrease of financial resources for 
the central city, compounded by the departure of businesses to outlying 
metropolitan areas. This left the central city with fewer resources to 
deal with the increasing managerial problems. But the fragmented 
metropolitan complex also left the central city helpless to deal politically 
with many of its problems, such as housing, transportation, and pol- 
lution. 


The Problem of Community: 

The Individual and Society 

Theoretically the local community is a natural social environment. It is 
one of the social environments that place a man in relationship to his 
society. It is one of the environments from which he derives affiliations, 
loyalties, attitudes, and values. It provides proximate opportunities for 
him to participate in his society. 

At least that is the traditional image of the small town as a commu- 
nity. It is questionable whether the big city has ever served such a 
purpose. More often, it has been a conglomerate of communities in the 
form of neighborhood areas, the most cohesive of which are ethnic 
areas. Actually the big city has always been synonymous with rootless- 
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ness, with the anonymity of mass society, and with the helplessness of 
the nonparticipant citizen unable to “fight city hall.” 

In short, the social problems of America are largely the urban prob- 
lems of America because it is in the city that these social problems have 
critically gathered, and it is in the city that they will be critically met. 
The problem of race and intergroup conflict, born in rural slavery, has 
come to a head in the city. The problems of mass society and personal 
alienation have been naturally identified with the city. For both 
reasons, problems of public order, crime, and social deviance have 
concentrated in the city. The city has been faced with the necessity of 
handling these problems that have become intertwined with its own 
management functions, The feeling has grown that the city is unman- 
ageable under present circumstances. A group of experts met in 1969 to 
consider the role of the states in relationship to the metropolis and 
concluded: “America is in the midst of an urban crisis demonstrating 
the inadequacy and incompetence of basic public policies, programs 
and institutions and presenting a crisis of confidence.”? 


Urbanization 
General Population Growth 


In the first 60 years of its life, American population increased by about 
25 million. By 1900, the population increased by about 50 million; in the 
next half-century, 1900-1950, by about 75 million. And it is anticipated 
that between 1950 and 2000, American population increase will be as 
much as 150 million.* 

There are two factors in this population growth: immigration and 
natural increase. Between 1820 and 1970 about 45 million immigrants 
were admitted to this country. This immigration flow reached a high in 
the years 1900 to 1920, when an average of about three-quarters of a 
million immigrants entered every year, Restrictive legislation and other 
factors have drastically reduced this flow, and the average yearly entry 
in the past 20 years has been about a quarter of a million. But even in 
the years of heaviest immigration, natural increase was a more impor- 
tant factor in population growth. 

Natural increase simply represents the number of births minus the 
number of deaths. The birthrate in the United States was as high as 55 
per 1000 persons in 1850, in which year the death rate was probably 
about 30 per 1000 persons. That meant a natural increase rate of about 
25 per 1000 persons, which is similar to that of India today. In this 
century the natural increase rate has fluctuated from about 15 at the 
beginning of the century and right after World War II to a rate of about 
8 during the Depression and in 1970 (Table 6.1). Since the death rate 
has flattened out and remained about the same during most of this 
period, the fluctuations of the birthrate have been determinative. In this 
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Table 6.1. Natural increase rate, 1910-1970 


Natural 
Birth- Death Increase 
Year rate Rate Rate 
1910 30 15 15 
1920 28 13 15 
1930 21 aG 10 
1940 20 `- ll 9 
1950 24 10 14 
1960 24 10 14 
1970 18 9 9 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1970, p. 47; 1971, p. 10. 


century birthrates dropped from a high of 30 in 1910 to 19 during the 
Depression of the thirties. They reached a high of 25 in 1955, during the 
postwar “baby boom,” and have dropped steadily since, dipping below 
the Depression rate. 

Of course, these changes in birthrate have to be related to the 
changing age structures, The decisive factor in population growth rate is 
the birthrate among women of reproductive age. The birthrate per 1000 
women 15-44 years old was 80 in 1940, rose to 123 in 1957, and dropped 
steadily to 88 by 1970. Population growth potential is sometimes esti- 
mated by Net Reproduction Rate, which takes into account correct age 
structure, A net reproduction rate of 1000 means that each generation 
would just replace itself if prevailing birth and death rates were to con- 
tinue, the attainment of a kind of Population Zero. At the beginning of 
the century the net reproduction rate was 1336; during the Depression it 
dropped below 1000, suggesting a potentially declining population; it 
rose to 1715 in 1960, and dropped to 1166 by 1968.4 

In other words, there is evidence that population growth rate is in a 
state of decline in this country, although it has always been impossible 
to project all of the human variables into the future. In any case, the 
number of persons of reproductive age will about double in the coming 
generation, which means that the absolute number of births will go up 
during that period. 


Pull to the Cities 


Urbanization is not just a function of population growth; people did not 
impact themselves into cities because they were running out of space. 
All of the American cities with a population of 100,000 or more—com- 
prising about a quarter of our total population—occupy only about two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the land. People have been pulled to the city 
because of its functions, its economic and social opportunities. The cities 
of earlier history often developed as fortress cities, to provide protec- 
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tion—in some sense, to provide law and order. In the Middle Ages, 
trading centers grew as cities. The modern industrial city grew in rela- 
tion to the needs for industrial power as well as transportation—New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and Charleston. Lake and river 
cities such as Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans then 
developed. 

However, it was not until the advent of the industrial revolution in 
America that the rate of urbanization increased. The basic definition of 
an “urban” place is an incorporated area having 2500 or more inhabi- 
tants. In 1790, 95 percent of the American population lived in rural 
areas, by that definition. By 1850, 85 percent of the population was still 
rural. By 1910, after a period of rapid industrialization, little more than 
half of the population was rural, and today only about a third. 

This definition of urbanization so far describes a change from agri- 
cultural economy to industrial economy. Only 5 percent of our popula- 
tion lives on farms today, as compared with a third of the population in 
1920. However, while this change signifies a movement toward indus- 
trial centers, it does not necessarily signify a commensurate concentra- 
tion of people in single huge cities. The depopulation of the farms has 
been much swifter than the depopulation of small cities, For example, 
the percentage of our population living in cities of 1 million or more is 
about the same today as it was in 1910 (Table 6.2). Indeed, the per- 
centage of the population living in cities of 100,000 or more has not 
increased substantially. The percentage of Americans living in smaller- 
sized cities—from 10,000 to 100,000—has, however, doubled. The pro- 


Table 6.2. Population by size of city, 1910-1970 


rie (Percentage of Total Population) 
Size 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 
as et ea AN te Oe 
1,000,000 or more 9 10 12 12 12 10 9 
500,000-1,000,000 3 6 5 5 6 6 6 
250,000— 500,000 4 4 7 6 6 6 5 
100,000- 250,000 5 6 6 6 6 7 7 
50,000- 100,000 5 5 5 6 6 8 8 
25,000- 50,000 4 5 5 6 6 8 9 
10,000- 25,000 6 7 7 8 8 10 11 
5,000- 10,000 5 5 5 5 5 6 6 
2,500- 5,000 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Unincorporated, 
3,500 or more’ — — — — 5 6 8 
Rural and under 2,500 54 49 44 44 36 30 27 


* Unincorporated parts of urbanized areas; adopted for usage by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1950. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p- 17. 


cess of urbanization, then, is not just the concentration of people into 
single large cities but also the concentration of smaller-sized cities 
around a metropolitan area. The largest cities are themselves no longer 
growing substantially. 


Metropolis: The Rise and Fall of the Central City 


The first stage of urbanization in America was the rural migration to the 
larger cities. The second stage, which began almost immediately, was a 
migratory push from the center of the cities outward. Typically, the 
land closest to the transportation access—wharf and railhead—were the 
industrial sites, the markets, and the central business district. Most 
people lived relatively close to this core district. As the central district 
grew, as business and factories expanded, the central district land 
became both more expensive and less residentially desirable. Many 
people found it cheaper to move farther out in the city, especially as 
cheap and efficient transportation made this possible. The residential 
property that remained was converted into more intensive use, becom- 
ing tenements and rooming houses for poorer workers. This constant 
centrifugal movement within the cities was a function of economic 
expansion and increasing cost of core city land; plus continuing migra- 
tion to the city with its pressure on the cheaper and older residential 
areas; plus the inereasing ability of the former residents of those areas to 
move farther out because of relative affluence and improved transporta- 
tion. This “golden movement” outward was the theme of the city from 
the late nineteenth century to the 1930s. This was the fabled heyday of 
the city as the center of opportunity for the rural and foreign immigrant. 
In the 1930s, during the Depression, this golden movement largely 
stopped, along with the expansion of the city and the rural migration. 
The inner city as a residential area became not a temporary stopping 
place but an apparently permanent “trap ghetto.” 

After World War II the centrifugal movement began again and 
accelerated rapidly, The earlier centrifugal movement had already 
begun to break the “streetcar suburbs,” the bounds of the central cities, 
and extend beyond the city limits. This suburban movement exploded 
after World War II. Between 1940 and 1950 over 2 million people 
moved out of the 12 largest cities. The 1960 Census was the first to show 
the population declines in a number of large cities. The 1970 Census 
showed that the urban population was for the first time outnumbered 
by the suburban. Metropolitan areas are technically defined by the 
Census Bureau as those counties or groups of counties that are socially 
and economically integrated with at least one central city of 50,000 or 
more. In 1970 these metropolitan areas contained about two-thirds of 
the American population, and the percentage was continuing to rise. 
But the percentage of the growing metropolitan population in the 
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central cities dropped from 58 percent in 1950 to 46 percent in 1969, and 
is expected to be about 37 percent in 1985.5 

But it was no longer just the old logic that was operating; it was not 
just that people were moving farther and farther away from their 
employment centers. Increasingly, the employment centers themselves 
were moving away from the central city, core and all. In the 40 largest 
metropolitan areas, for example, manufacturing employment in the 
central cities dropped by about one-half and wholesaling employment 
by about one-third between 1948 and 1958, Between 1958 and 1963, 
while manufacturing employment was rising by about 1 million in all 
metropolitan areas, it was declining by about 300,000 in the central 
cities.’ 

There were a number of interrelated factors in this development. 
Newer production methods in industry, requiring large single-story 
plants, had long motivated much of heavy industry to look for sites 
outside the central city. And now there was a new transportation logic 
that permitted both heavy and light producers to move outside the city. 
These producers were no longer bound to the ports or railheads. They 
were served by the trucking industry and the new systems of highways, 
and found cheaper land outside the central cities. In addition, the labor 
market was no longer bound to the central city. In 1920, when move- 
ment outside the cities was already beginning, there was about 1 motor 
vehicle in use for every 13 people. By 1930, when the movement out- 
ward ended for a while, there was 1 motor vehicle for every 5 people. 
By 1970 there was 1 motor vehicle in use for every 2 people. The 
movement outward, however, was not just a matter of the transporta- 
tion that made it possible. There was more money, cheaper housing 
credit, an increasing preference for suburban life in the face of a 
deteriorating central city, and an increasing number of families with 
small children, The growth of primary industry outside the city was 
both a stimulus to population dispersal and a result of it, 

At the same time, the locus of retail businesses and services also 
shifted as a result. As the metropolitan area spread out, the outlying 
areas were able to support major consumer services of their own. In the 
period between 1948 and 1958 retailing employment dropped about 
three-quarters in central cities.® The old central city business districts 
went into decline. 

However, headquarters activity in the central city continues to 
flourish: financial centers, central business and executive Offices, legal 
offices, associated services such as advertising. It has been suggested 
that the kinds of face-to-face communications required by such head- 
quarters activities still requires the centrality provided by cities. But 
many of those who perform these services no longer live in the city in 
which they work, and those who remain living in the city are least 
equipped for the kinds of jobs these services provide, 
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Population Patterns 


The city’s shifting population patterns have been significant to its 
present and future problems. The “golden movement” largely worked 
for the rural immigrants and the European immigrants who came to the 
cities in the early part of the century. Many of them were caught in the 
city’s “trap ghetto” during the Depression. But after World War II, it 
worked for them again. The middle class and the affluent working class 
moved out of the city. Some cities have tended to become residences for 
only the very rich, the very poor, and the black. The very rich who wish 
to remain close to their headquarters, to their work, or to the cultural 
benefits of the big city can afford the high expense that comfortable 
residence in the city now demands. The very poor cannot find the kind 
of housing or social services they can afford outside the central city. And 
the black population, still migrating to the city, still disproportionately 
poor, and still facing discrimination in the suburbs even when no 
longer poor, now represent the dominant population factor in the 
central city. It is projected that by 1985 only 3 percent of white metro- 
politan residents will live in the central city as against 75 percent of 
nonwhites. It is also projected that between 1960 and 1985 the per- 
centage of nonwhites in the total population of the central cities will 
increase from 18 to 31 percent, while the percentage of whites in that 
total population will decrease from 82 to 69 percent. Meanwhile the 
percentage of nonwhites in the area is expected to increase only from 5 
to 6 percent of the total suburban population.* 

The management problems of the city—the schools, housing, law 
enforcement, and welfare—are distinctly the problems of the central 
city, and to a large extent are related to the especially disadvantaged 
condition of the black population. 

It has been suggested that one of the factors stimulating the “flight 
to the suburbs” is prejudice in the face of a growing central city black 
population. It is even more clear that the social and economic problems 
of the central city, as they are complicated by the problems of a dis- 
advantaged population group, have added considerable impetus to the 
tendency toward suburban flight. 


Financing the City 

The key management problem of the central city is that its tax base has 
been fleeing to the suburbs, along with industry, business, and the 
middle class. The local property tax is traditionally and by far the most 
important source of income for the city. Industrial and business prop- 
erty and the higher and moderate income residential property are there- 
fore the foundation of that income. That tax base has been steadily 
declining, For example, in the metropolitan area of northern New 
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Jersey, the central city proportion of the tax base was 70 percent of the 
suburban in 1955, and declined to 60 percent by 1968.1° But the city’s 
population, less capable than before of providing tax revenue, was more 
needful than before of services that had to be provided from that 
revenue. And, of course, the city was less and less capable of providing 
the kind of employment that would reduce the dependency level in its 
population. 

Economists point to two basic flaws that are involved in city 
financing which have been only aggravated by the metropolitan and 
population patterns described above, “Fiscal imbalance” refers to the 
fact that the local government has limited ability to tax, but heavy 
responsibilities for expenditure, whereas the federal government has 
larger ability to tax, but limited responsibilities for expenditure on the 
needs of the city, For example, per capita property taxes throughout the 
country tripled between 1950 and 1970, Many cities felt that they had 
reached their tax-levying limit. Business and residential property owners 
shopped around for cheaper rates. Individual and corporate income 
taxes during that period, largely federal, rose from $28 billion to over 
$100 billion, and could not be escaped. 

Raising the property taxes further might well be a counterproduc- 
tive deterrent to the needed rebuilding of housing in the central city. 
The across-the-board property tax raise, especially in the central city, 
fell most heavily on lower-income people, especially renters, “Spillover” 
refers to the fact that many of the benefits of one locality’s expenditures 
are realized in another locality, For example, many who are educated at 
great expense in the central city—become tax-productive suburbanites. 


Meeting the Problem: Urbanization 


Among the various avenues proposed for meeting the basic problems of 
metropolitan growth and city management are (1) redistributing the 
population, (2) integrating the metropolitan area, and (3) changing the 
tax and political structure. 


Redistributing the Population 


Most of the proposals for changing the current metropolitan pattern of 
growth have to do with establishing new centers of economic activity 
around which new populations will gather. This concept was proposed 
by the Department of Agriculture in the 1960s as a means of promoting 
“urban-rural balance.” One variant is the possibility of developing 
“growth centers” by means of tax incentives that would draw industry to 
existing communities away from the current metropolitan centers. The 
most sophisticated variant is that of the “New Town,” which is not only 


a growth center but a newly constructed city with comprehensively 
planned social systems, The Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970 provides substantial assistance to new-community developers. 
There have been a few attempts. In 1967, for example, Columbia, Mary- 
land, was created with the idea that it would be a complete city of over 
100,000 by 1980. The experimentation with this concept in America is 
too new to be evaluated. Critics of the idea suggest that it is too artifi- 
cial a concept to be realistically implemented; that it underestimates the 
natural integration of functions in a metropolitan area; and that it is 
politically unmanageable, will not solve the present problems of the 
central city, and merely diverts us from attempting to meet those 
problems. 


Integrating the Metropolitan Area 


Various proposals have been made for solving the problems of the 
central city by functionally integrating it with suburbia. The concept of 
new “growth centers” applies here as well, but includes the social policy 
of deliberately moving central city populations to the suburbs where the 
new growth will take place. It is proposed that industry, with tax incen- 
tive if necessary, build low-income housing, to be racially integrated, 
near suburban industrial plants. A variant approach is directly through 
housing: The federal government would be provided the power to zone 
suburban areas for low-income housing, which it would then proceed to 
subsidize, Another proposal is that central city-suburban schools be 
integrated. Both of these latter proposals began to receive exploratory 
attention from Congress and lower federal courts in the early 1970s. 


Changing the Tax and Political Structure 


The remedy for the problem of fiscal imbalance is either to have the 
revenues of the federal government applied more generously to the 
problems of the city or to give the cities broader taxing powers, or both. 
The objection to the federal government directly administering local 
programs is offset by unqualified federal grants, or by the concept of 
revenue-sharing initiated in 1972 by Congress. In that year, for the first 
time a share of the federal revenues was returned directly to state and 
local governments. Some critics of this concept are concerned that some 
states and localities will not be as bound as the national government to 
certain social policy guidelines, such as racial equality. Other critics 
insist that it makes more sense for the spending body to be the tax- 
raising body. There have been a number of proposals for changing the 
tax base of the city, Most of them are hindered by the limited jurisdic- 
tion of the city, and the fact that it is in tax competition with the 
suburbs. For example: 
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1. Imposing income, sales, and excise taxes. Less than one-seventh 
of the tax revenues of American local governments now come from 
nonproperty taxes.'' A number of states and a few cities have estab- 
lished income taxes, However, the central city has the classic problem of 
how to impose an income tax on those who work in the city but do not 
live there, or a sales tax on those who shop in the city but do not live 
there. Apart from the administrative difficulty, there is the problem of 
creating tax competition between areas. 

2. Regionalization. The problem of “spillover” can be solved only by 
the development of stronger regional government. Throughout the 
country special metropolitan “districts” are being set up for pollution 
control, or water development, or specific transportation projects, But 
their powers are limited and they do not touch the internal problems of 
the central city. Indeed, the political barrier to forming strong regional 
government has its main source in a lack of suburban desire to take on 
the special tax and social burdens of the central city. 

Conversely, many black leaders are concerned that regional govern- 
ment might dilute the base of political power developing in the city. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the state government is 
potentially the best regional government available, but the same basic 
political problems need to be solved. For example, if the central city 
school systems are to be helped, the state allocation of educational 
funds must draw revenue disproportionately from the richer areas, and 
distribute them disproportionately to the poorer. Indeed, a landmark 
decision of the California State Supreme Court in 1971 in effect found 


the local property tax an unconstitutional base on which to fund public 
education,cR 


Housing 


There are four basic housing issues: (1) the overall housing supply; (2) 
substandard housing; (3) the cost of housing, and its implications for 
low-income families; and (4) the phenomenon of “slum” neighborhoods 
in which substandard housing is concentrated, 


Overall Housing Supply 


There is not an absolute housing shortage in America, In the decades 
since 1900 there has been more of an increase in housing units than in 
population (Table 6.3). This, in large part, reflected the tendency 
toward smaller families; the trend away from extended families living 
together, especially in the city; and even the increasing tendency of 
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Table 6.3. Occupied housing units, 1900-1970 


Total Percentage Percentage Population per 
Number Owner- Renter- Occupied 
Year (millions) Occupied Occupied Unit 
1900 16 47 53 4.8 
1910 20 46 54 4.5 
1920 24 46 54 4.3 
1930 30 48 52 4.1 
1940 35 44 56 3.8 
1950 43 55 45 3.5 
1960 53 62 38 3.4 
1970 63 63 37 3.1 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 673. 


individuals to maintain their own households. In 1900 there were about 
5 persons per occupied housing unit; now there are about 3. But, in 
addition, these figures indicated that new construction has more than 
kept up with increased population—especially since the proportion of 
substandard housing has decreased. From 1950 to 1970, over 30 million 
new nonfarm houses and apartments were constructed, the net supply 
of housing increasing by about 80 percent, while the population in- 
creased by about 35 percent. About 5 percent of the rental property in 
the country was vacant in 1970. However, the housing market is singu- 
larly a local market, and vacancy rates ranged widely for different 
localities. About 1 percent of the homeowner property was vacant in 
1970.12 With the increase of population, the need for new construction 
continues to grow. On the estimate that about 12 million new house- 
holds will be formed in the 1970s, and that over 5 million new housing 
units will be needed to replace demolitions and other housing loss, it 
will take about 18 million new or rehabilitated housing units in the 
1970s just to keep the supply at the present level.13 This seems well 
within the capacity of the housing industry as measured by the 1950s 
and 1960s. However, an additional 10 million new housing units or so 
would have to be built in order to eliminate all substandard or crowded 


housing. 


Substandard Housing 

The chief index of “substandard housing” as defined by the Census 
Bureau is the lack of complete plumbing facilities in a home: housing 
units that do not have piped hot and cold water inside the structure, or 
that lack flush toilet or bathtub or shower for exclusive use. By that 
measure, the proportion of substandard housing units in the country 
had almost halved between 1950 and 1960, and more than halved again 
in the following decade. In 1960, about 16 percent of the country’s 
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housing lacked plumbing compared to about 5 percent in 1970.14 How- 
ever, using less rigid criteria, one overall estimate was made in 1970 that 
out of 70 million housing units about 7 million were still substandard by 
minimal measures, and about 4 million, additionally, were overcrowded.* 


Cost of Housing 


The problem of substandard housing is not so much a function of the 
low supply of housing as it is of the high cost of housing. Housing cost 
impinges on the low-income population in two ways: forcing many of 
them to live in substandard or overcrowded housing; or forcing them to 
pay a disproportionate share of their income for standard housing. 
Budgetary studies have indicated that roughly 25 percent of a house- 
hold’s budget should be allocated to housing if other needs are to be met 
in low- and moderate-income families. But about one-fifth of all house- 
holds have to exceed this allocation,® The President’s Committee on 
Urban Housing projected that in 1978 about 8 million families, one in 
10, would be unable to afford standard housing; and about 60 percent 
of these would be urban dwellers.17 

Housing is a massive piece of the American economy. Americans 
spend over 100 billion dollars annually to buy, rent, and operate their 
places of residence.!* Residences constitute almost one-third of the 
national wealth, and more than one-quarter of new capital investment 
goes into housing each year. The construction industry is one of the 
bellwethers of the American economy. 

There are five basic costs in housing construction: land, labor, build- 
ing materials, entrepreneur, and financing. About a quarter of the cost 
for the sheer construction of a single-family dwelling is for land; about a 
third for materials; about a fifth for on-site labor; and a little less than a 
fifth for profits and overhead.” For multiple apartment dwellings, the 
proportionate cost of the land goes down, and the miscellaneous costs, 
such as the cost for an architect, go up. The cost of housing construction 
has generally doubled between 1950 and 1970. The cost of materials has 
only increased by one-half, While wage scales in the building trades 
rose by about 150 percent during that period, new technology and 
increased labor productivity actually brought the proportionate labor 
cost down below what it was at the beginning of the period. The fastest 
rising cost has apparently been land.2° In addition, however, there is 
the factor of financing the consumer’s housing debt. The annual interest 
payments for the housing consumer, the financing cost, is, of course, 
borne by the renter as well as by those owning their own homes. As a 
matter of fact, the homeowner gets a tax break for his home-loan inter- 
est payments, which is not directly available to the renter, The single 
most important factor determining housing costs is the term of the loan 
involved.*1 
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“Slums” 


In physical terms, some slums were created and some developed. The 
created slums were notoriously those high land-use tenements that were 
built largely for rental to European immigrants, and designed by con- 
struction to be overcrowded and unsanitary. Today’s slums developed 
as older, formerly decent housing was abandoned for the flight “out- 
ward.” This housing was converted to more compacted use and grew 
dilapidated in the cycle of the city’s population movement. 

However, a slum is more than a collection of deteriorated dwellings. 
In these housing areas there either accumulate or are sequestered those 
populations with the highest density of social problems, to which their 
physical surroundings further contribute.°* 


The Ghetto Populations: Race and Poverty 


The populations chiefly caught in today’s “trap ghettoes” are the blacks 
and other disadvantaged racial and ethnic groups. One of the reasons 
for this is the sheer poverty of these groups. It is estimated that in 1978 
about 30 percent of the families unable to afford housing will be non- 
white, a disproportion of need three times higher than that of the 
whites, But an additional reason is the widespread practice of housing 
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discrimination, It has been estimated that nonwhites must earn about 
one-third more annual income than whites to assure standard housing.?* 
As a result of these and other factors, black populations are gathered 
in ever more dense and segregated areas in the city.CR This has a direct 
relationship to defacto segregation in the public schools. 


Meeting the Problem: Housing 


The housing problem is primarily a matter of reducing costs to those 
consumers who cannot afford decent housing either by reducing costs 
directly or by subsidizing the needy consumer, An associated problem is 
that of breaking up the concentrated slum areas in the city. 


The Private Sector: Reducing Costs 


Many observers believe that the technology of housing construction is 
lagging, and that, under other circumstances, hundreds of thousands of 
homes could be built each year at perhaps half the current cost. Hous- 
ing construction is currently a localized industry, with thousands of 
small operators, operating under thousands of different local building 
code conditions, and largely under handcraft conditions, There has 
developed a limited mass-manufacturing home industry that provides 
preassembled and precut housing pieces, About a quarter of a million 
units of this kind are now being shipped each year.* However, there 
are a number of limitations; the package provided by the manufacturer 
makes up only 15 to 30 percent of the final total costs; the different local 
codes complicate the use of prefabricated housing. Also, the craft 
unions have resisted the use of plastic plumbing or material substitutes 
for wood, which would lend themselves more readily to mass produc- 
tion. It has been suggested by the President's Committee on Urban 
Housing that there should be a substantial increase in federally spon- 
sored research into the problems of housing technology, and that there 
should be instituted a program of building code uniformity throughout 
the country. Of course, construction costs, at best, will still remain a 


minority portion of new housing cost, with the costs of land and associ- 
ated public services still high. 


The Public Sector: Government Intervention 


Government first began to intervene in housing on the level of public 
safety. In 1626 a Plymouth Colony law stipulated that new houses 
should not be thatched, but should be roofed with more fire-resistant 
materials. There were some sanitary laws, and even zoning laws, in the 
colonies. But the first massive intervention occurred in New York City, 
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in reaction to the public health hazards presented by tenement build- 
ings. New York’s Tenement House Acts in the 1860s and 1870s required 
a certain amount of ventilation, at least one toilet for every 20 occu- 
pants, and so forth. The early resistance to government “interference” in 
the private industry of housing was noteworthy in contrast to modern 
developments. Trinity Church, one of the largest tenement owners in 
New York City, was accused of failing to provide running water for 
each floor, as required by law. An appellate court refused to fine the 
church in 1892 with this statement: 


There is no evidence, nor can the courts judicially know, that the 
presence and distribution of water on the several floors will conduce 
to the health of the occupants. . . . There is no necessity for legis- 
lative compulsion on a landlord to distribute water through the 
stories of his building; since, if tenants require it, self-interest and 
the rivalry of competition are sufficient to secure it. . . . A conclu- 
sion contrary to the present position would involve the essential 
principle of that species of socialism under the regime of which the 
individual disappears, and is absorbed by a collective being called 
the state.” 


But local government's right to establish health and safety codes 
has become firmly established. Sometimes these codes are honored only in 
the breach, partly because of the lack of low-income housing that satis- 
fies such codes. In some areas of old and large cities, landlords are 
abandoning property because the cost of bringing the property to levels 
of code enforcement would be out of proportion to the rentals it would 
be able to bring, The local governments, falling heir to such property 
because of failure to pay taxes, face the same economic problem. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 
The federal government did not begin to enter the field seriously until 
the 1930s, first to deal with the problem of financing, then with that of 
public housing, housing supplements and subsidies, and slum clearance. 
The first massive home-financing operations of the government began in 
the Depression out of a concern for the housing and financing industry, 
and later extended to the homeowner. In 1932 the federal Home Loan 
Bank Act was passed, with authority to make advances to all types of 
lending institutions, It was hoped that these institutions would thereby 
not be under such pressure to make home foreclosures. However, when 
it was revealed that nonfarm homes were still being foreclosed at a rate 
of a thousand a day, the Home Owner’s Loan Act of 1933 provided for 
government loans to private financial institutions to cover poor risk 
mortgages. This agency made more than a million loans during its 
several years of emergency existence. 

Meanwhile, a more permanent strategy was established by the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1934, which created the Federal Housing Admin- 
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istration (FHA). The concept was to develop a sounder mortgage system 
in the financing industry characterized by longer repayment periods, 
lower interest rates, and monthly amortization payments. It accom- 
plished this purpose largely through providing government insurance 
for residential loans made by private financial institutions on that basis. 
In 1969 FHA guaranteed $9 billion worth of such loans. There are other 
federal operations in the field of financing—the Veterans Administra- 
tion, which guarantees home loans for veterans, and the federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which essentially establishes a secondary 
market for mortgages for those financial institutions that have reached 
their limit on residential mortgages. But the FHA remains the center of 
governmental strategy on the financing front. In some ways the FHA 
has helped to spur the flight of the middle class from the cities by 
providing low-interest loan guarantees for much of the construction that 
has taken place in the suburbs. It has eased the housing market in 
general, and thereby has presumably raised the general level of housing 
for the total population, But it has not directly addressed the problem of 
low-income housing. 

Nor has FHA solved the problem of limited investment capital in 
housing. A mortgage is not the most appealing investment to financing 
institutions in time of prosperity, when investment money is in demand 
and interest rates are high. But when interest rates are low, correspond- 
ingly, the economy generally tends to be low along with demand for 
housing construction. A 1968 Housing Act empowered the federal 
National Mortgage Association to issue guaranteed bonds in exchange 
for mortgages as an incentive to financing institutions, 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1937 created the agency now known as the Public 
Housing Authority, which was authorized to provide loans and annual 
contributions to local public housing agencies for the construction and 
operation of low-rent housing. This is done through local public housing 
agencies. There are over a million low-rent public housing units in 
operation or under construction. About a quarter of these are specifi- 
cally for the elderly poor,?5 

One observer said that “public housing, after more than two de- 
cades, still drags along in a kind of limbo, continuously controversial, not 
dead but never more than half alive.”** The number of units built have 
never come close to the low-rent housing need in the country, And there 
have traditionally been a number of commonly observed defects in the 
program: For one thing, public housing, especially in its earlier days, 
tended to be institutional-like, big block housing, stigmatically identifi- 
able as public housing and aesthetically offensive to many. For another, 
because of the concentrated need in the black community, much public 
housing became identified as black housing and, except where special 
care was taken, tended to become segregated housing. And, third, 
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public housing tended to end up in already segregated or ghettoized 
areas. Other neighborhoods resisted their construction. Thus, public 
housing projects themselves often became small replicas of slum areas, 
with concentrated poverty and sociai problems. Living in public hous- 
ing often did not become the redeeming experience reformers had 
hoped for it. 

After World War II the Public Housing Authority attempted to 
develop alternative programs, built around the concepts of “leased,” 
“scattered,” and “turnkey” public housing. According to these concepts, 
efforts are made to find existing housing—in smaller units, scattered 
around the city, which the public housing agency can lease for needy 
families, or which, under the “turnkey” plan, the agency can purchase 
from a builder. There has continued to be “neighborhood resistance” to 
this development in some areas,¢? but many critics feel that these pro- 
grams provide a means to overcome the notorious defects of traditional 
public housing. The President’s Committee on Urban Housing, for 
instance, recommended an expansion of the turnkey program, and of 
the leased-housing program, under which leases are now restricted to 
five-year terms. Others feel, however, that because of the built-in social 
defects of public housing, and because traditional public housing pro- 
grams have not developed an adequate supply of low-income housing, 
the better alternative is direct government housing subsidies. 


HOUSING SUPPLEMENTS AND SUBSIDIES 

For purposes of developing an adequate supply of low-income public 
housing, it has been suggested that the government subsidize—or at 
least guarantee loans for—builders who construct small and scattered 
housing for the specific use of public housing agencies. The government 
would also guarantee to the builders a continuing rent for the dwellings. 
Others feel, however, that the better alternative is to provide govern- 
ment housing subsidies directly to the consumer. 


HOUSING SUPPLEMENTS The approach through the consumer, rather 
than through a subsidized housing market, has as its premise that the 
problem is not so much high-cost housing as low-income populations. It 
is pointed out that the high-income population already receives a form 
of subsidy from the federal government: homeowners can deduct inter- 
est and property taxes from their taxable income, It has been estimated 
that these subsidies amount to well over $2 billion a year. It has also 
been estimated that it would take an average of about $800 a household 
among low-income families to enable them to afford adequate housing. 
By such rough measures, subsidizing the entire home-poor population 
would require about $5 billion a year.** 

The advantage of this approach is that it would enable the con- 
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sumer to operate in the housing market like any other consumer. The 
alternatives are either simply to add a certain amount to the general 
income of recipients or to earmark an amount for housing, and perhaps 
even pay it directly to the landlord. The experience indicates that simply 
raising incomes for a housing market that is tight for low-income people 
and restricted for low-income black people often results in merely caus- 
ing their rents to be increased. 

In 1965 a rent supplement program was authorized requiring tenant 
families to pay 25 percent of their income toward rent, with the federal 
government making up the difference. To date, this program has been 
limited in funds, and further limited in workability because of the 
unrealistically low maximum rentals the program established. 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 


Under the Housing Act of 1949 the federal government was authorized 
to make loans and grants to local public agencies for the purpose of 
slum clearance, which became officially known as “urban renewal” 
under the Housing Act of 1954, The federal government could meet up 
to two-thirds of the cost incurred, 

There has been a basic conflict and confusion of purpose in the 
Urban Renewal Program from the outset, On the one hand, there was 
the motivation of replacing dilapidated dwellings and slum districts 
with decent housing and neighborhoods. On the other hand, there was 
the motivation of replacing slums with property that would raise 
general levels of property value in the central city. Since 1949 the fed- 
eral government has granted over $8 billion for urban renewal programs 
in about a thousand localities.28 And in many of these communities 
there has been bitter conflict over these cross-purposes, Critics maintain 
that in itself the Urban Renewal Program does not produce low-income 
housing. In order to raise property values, much of the housing pro- 
duced by Urban Renewal is relatively high-income housing. Indeed, 
with wholesale demolition, Urban Renewal programs have often con- 
tributed to the overall shortage of low-income housing in a city, 
intensifying slum conditions in other areas, 

Urban Renewal programs now call for “citizens’ participation” 
within the area to be renewed, and a concentration on the “relocation” 
of displaced families by the urban renewal agency. However, where 
there is a short supply of adequate low-income housing, the conflict 
continues to exist. As a result of this, a key recommendation of a Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on Urban Renewal was that “federal aids of all sorts 
be withheld from communities unless they undertake a program to 
expand the supply of low- and moderate-income housing within their 
boundaries.”29 

An experimental “Model Cities” program was launched in 1966. 
Under this program, grants are made and technical assistance provided 
for cities to carry out comprehensive programs attacking the social, 
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economic, and physical problems of blighted neighborhoods. This was 
presumably another movement toward recognizing that slum areas were 
not characterized just by physical deterioration but also by a concentra- 
tion of social problems—which indeed often contributed toward physi- 
cal deterioration. New buildings are not enough. 


The Environment: Pollution and Ecology 


For many years, conservationists have been pointing with alarm to the 
dwindling resources of the nation and the earth. The visible problems of 
pollution, such as thickening smog over the cities, began to attract 
scattered public attention in the 1950s and received growing and finally 
national attention in the late 1960s, when the “Ecology Problem” burst 
on the consciousness of the American population. In part, it may have 
been the result of a general questioning of the quality of American life. 
In the late 1960s, it became a fervent cause on college campuses. In 
part, this new consciousness was the result of accumulating evidence 
publicized by scientists to the effect that the situation was becoming 
critical. 

In this problem of ecology at least three different levels of conscious- 
ness have been exhibited: (1) the nuisance level: man is making life 
less comfortable and less pleasant for himself with his smog and 
despoliation of the countryside; (2) the biological level: man is not only 
injuring his health, but critically disturbing his life-support systems. The 
model of earth as a spaceship has been invoked to describe the kind of 
metabolism necessary to maintain the continuity of human life, and to 
describe the dangers of human interference with that metabolism; (3) 
the philosophical level: there is a growing estrangement between man 
and earth, between man and nature, of which this despoilment is sym- 
bolic, requiring a major reordering of values (see Adaptations 10 and 
11). 

The problem of ecology is, of course, not strictly a problem of the 
city. But its manifestations usually come to a head most dramatically in 
the city. And many of the factors associated with the causes of pollution 
are associated with the city: affluence, technology, industrialization, 
scientification, and alienation from nature. The dimensions of the prob- 
lem relate to our two basic life-support media—air and water—and our 
use of the land. 


Air Pollution and Ecology 


One “discovery” of the ecological movement is that the life-giving 
atmosphere is not inexhaustible or indestructible. Every schoolchild 
learns routinely that there is a dynamic process involving the life pro- 
cess and the exchange of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen through 
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the air. Plants exchange oxygen for carbon dioxide; human beings 
exchange carbon dioxide for oxygen, Nitrogen is exhaled from the earth 
through decaying plant and animal life and is drawn back from the 
atmosphere by plant and sea life. But up until recently not much atten- 
tion was given to the possibility that this dynamic balance might be 
altered by human activity, For example, there has been a measurable 
increase in the concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere since 
the turn of the century, perhaps created by the massive increase in the 
consumption of fossil fuels, which are a source of carbon dioxide. One 
of the functions of carbon dioxide is to absorb some of the heat radiated 
from the earth and prevent it from escaping our system. Some meteorol- 
ogists have suggested that there has been a rise in world temperature 
which may have come about because of an increase in carbon dioxide.’ 
If such a supposition is true, it could lead to continual warming of the 
arctic ice, resultant rise of sea levels, and catastrophes along the lower 
coastlines. The increase of carbon dioxide in the air, which could be 
accelerated by the human destruction of plant life on earth, has a pos- 
sible vicious-circle effect. The capacity of water to absorb carbon 
dioxide decreases as the water gets warmer. And the water gets warmer 
as there is more carbon dioxide in the air, 

Another example of ecological process is the poisonous gas ozone, 
which is mostly found in the stratosphere, When trapped, on smoggy 
days near earth, concentrations of ozone could damage some plant life. 
But more than that, the stratospheric layer of ozone absorbs ultraviolet 
rays from the sun. If this absorption were disturbed, it has been esti- 
mated that sunburn would occur at least 50 times faster than it does 
now, representative of a force that would be detrimental to many bio- 
logical processes on earth. One of the concerns with the development of 
stratospheric air-jet travel has been the warning by some scientists that 
the function of the ozone layer could thereby be damaged. 

In addition to the problem of maintaining a balance among the 
necessary gases in the atmosphere, there is an increasing problem of 
unwanted gases that are being discharged into the atmosphere at an 
increasing rate. The three substances leading to most of the toxic and 
noxious gases are sulfur, some nitrogen compounds, and hydrocarbons. 
It has been estimated that in Los Angeles somewhere in the vicinity of 
about 1000 tons of hydrocarbons are poured into the air every day by 
automobiles alone. dake 2. 

There is also the question of particles in the air, such as lead and 
rubber. It has been estimated that about 50 tons of rubber are rubbed 
off motor vehicle tires in Los Angeles every day, much of it becoming 
particulates in the air, TU 

There is growing evidence of the effects of air pollution on the 
health of human, animal, and plant life, especially dramatized when 
unwanted gases and particles are trapped by air inversions over cities, 
For example, when carbon monoxide is inhaled, it reduces the amount 
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of oxygen carried to the tissues. Long exposure to quantities commonly 
present in city traffic situations has been found to affect mental perfor- 
mance. A study in Tennessee linked levels of nitrogen oxide in the air to 
children’s susceptibility to Asian flu. Effects on respiratory and cardiac 
conditions are as yet uncalculated. Dramatic incidents have taken place, 
such as the 1948 smog in Donora, Pennsylvania, when half the town’s 
inhabitants fell sick and 20 died. But the long-range effects of constant 
exposure on respiratory and cardiac ailments are as yet uncalculated. 


CAUSES 


The chief cause of air pollution is the combustion of fossil fuels by man 
for transportation, power, and manufacturing. About half of all air 
pollution comes from fuel combustion for transportation, and another 
third from stationary fuel combustion. About half of air pollution con- 
sists of carbon monoxide.*? The tonnage of these fuels consumed in the 
United States is doubling every 20 years. With the exception of carbon 
dioxide, which is an inevitable result of carbon combustion, most of 
these air pollutants are the result of inefficient burning of impure fuels. 


Meeting the Problem: Air Pollution 


From almost a standing start in the 1950s, over 200 local and regional 
air pollution agencies were in existence by 1970, and almost every state 
had established a legal basis for controlling air pollution. There re- 
mained the problems of establishing countrywide standards and effec- 
tive enforcement. The first federal legislation concerned exclusively with 
air pollution was enacted in 1955, providing for a relatively small 
amount of research, and for technical assistance to cities and states. The 
Clean Air Act of 1963 provided grants to air pollution agencies and 
authority to attack interstate air pollution problems. In 1965 the Clean 
Air Act was amended to provide for national standards applicable to 
new motor vehicles; and in 1967 a comprehensive Air Quality Act set up 
a new regional approach to enforcement. The chief remedies proposed 
for countering air pollution are: (1) creating more efficient combustion 
methods; (2) creating alternative sources of power; (3) reducing the 
use of power. 


MORE EFFICIENT COMBUSTION 

The first efforts at air pollution control involved stationary combustion 
plants, The steel industry, for example, has begun to replace open 
hearth furnaces with basic oxygen furnaces which produce less pollu- 
tion. Factories and power plants have installed electrostatic precipi- 
tators that can remove almost all of the fly ash from smokestack gases, 
and have built higher smokestacks, which at least prevent sulfurous 
fumes from settling in the immediate region. However, the federal 
Council on Environmental Quality found in 1970 that control was 
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inadequate and recommended more research in stationary pollution, the 
development of firmer standards on the basis of that research, and 
enforcement procedures including fines ranging up to $10,000 a day.*? 

Air pollution produced by motor vehicles has initially proved to be 
more controllable, partly because the industry is more subject to federal 
regulation, Federal automobile emission standards that were first ap- 
plied to 1968 models have already begun to have discernible effects, For 
example, it is expected that carbon monoxide emission will in 1988 be 
one-third of what it was in 1968. However, with present methods, the 
emission will begin to rise again at that time because of the increased 
number of motor vehicles in use. Further research is needed against that 
time, including the development of more efficient fuels, and perhaps 
afterburners that could complete the combustion of unburned compo- 
nents of the exhaust. At the present time, carbon dioxide is still 
considered an inevitable product of fossil fuel combustion. 


NEW SOURCES OF POWER 


Efforts to find a substitute for the internal-combustion engine await a 
first breakthrough. Even if there were developed a motor vehicle 
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powered by inexpensive lightweight batteries, for example, the eventual 
power for charging the batteries would have to be drawn from the 
electric utility system. That would mean a doubling of electrical power 
production and consequent air pollution. The production of electrical 
power is the greatest single factor in stationary air pollution. Hydro- 
electric power amounts to only about one-tenth of national electrical 
power production, and is approaching its practical limits. Coal is still 
the prime source of electrical power production, which production 
accounts for more than half of the sulfur dioxide, about a quarter of the 
nitrogen oxide, and about a third of the particulates in the nation’s air. 
And according to present trends, the consumption of soft coal for elec- 
trical power will more than triple between 1970 and 2000." The 
industry has spent about a billion dollars on efforts to control air 
pollution through filters, precipitators, and the extra cost of sulfurizing 
coal. However, the results indicate that the eventual answer for the 
industry, and for large stationary users of power in general, lies in the 
practical use of some source other than fossil fuel. The substitute use of 
nuclear power is indicated for the future. The output of electrical power 
by nuclear reactors jumped from half a million to 24 million megawatt 
hours between 1960 and 1970.4 However, serious technical problems 
remained, beyond the factors of high cost and slow delivery. Radio- 
active pollution itself was the main deterrent. The construction of 
nuclear reactors met with strong resistance from citizens concerned with 
possible nuclear radiation. While the radioactive substances normally 
emitted by such plants are virtually undetectable, the danger of leaks 
and explosions was a subject of much controversy. In 1971 the Atomic 
Energy Commission imposed drastically more stringent standards of 
safety on the future construction of nuclear reactors. However, another 
pollution factor remained: the destructive heating of rivers and streams 
created by the nuclear process. Research promises to develop a process 
that will eliminate this thermopollution and will still be cheap enough 
to be practical. 


REDUCING THE USE OF POWER 

One remedial approach, which touches on the more philosophical 
aspects of pollution, has to do with the reduction of power use. Practi- 
cally speaking, of course, this means a combination of population 
control and a reversal of affluent modes of living. Between 1940 and 
1970 the total mechanical horsepower used in America had increased 
over sixfold, while the population had less than doubled. Automotive 
horsepower had increased from about 3 billion to about 19 billion; 
nonautomotive horsepower had increased from about a quarter of a 
billion to over a billion.” During the same years, electrical energy 
production had increased by tenfold. All of this increased power could 
be translated into goods and services for the population. For example, 
about a fifth of the nation’s families had air conditioners in 1970, almost 
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half again as many as in 1960 (Table 6.4). Indeed in some urban 
centers, such as New York in the late 1960s, electrical production began 
to lag behind demand, and there were instituted summer “brownouts” 
during which the population was asked to curb the use of electrical 
devices such as air conditioners. This abstract question was being 
raised: Should consumption levels be reduced; should we return to a 
simpler way of life? But in the face of the continually rising expectations 
of the population this remains an abstract and unmanageable question, 


Water Pollution and Ecology 


The recognition has grown that the earth’s water can be destroyed as a 
life system. Organic wastes decomposing by bacterial action use up 
oxygen. If the waste loads become great, they so reduce the supply of 
oxygen that certain plant and fish life can no longer live in that body of 
water. Heat accelerates biological and chemical processes that reduce 
the ability of a body of water to retain oxygen and other dissolved 
gases, This also affects the ability of that body of water to sustain plant 
and animal life, and consequently disturbs the ecological balance. 
Another source of ecologically important water pollution is eutrophica- 
tion: the addition of nutrients to a body of water. Lakes, for example, 
go through a natural cycle of eutrophication which normally takes 
thousands of years, As nutrients are added, the lake becomes more 
biologically productive, shallower, and eventually a swampland. This 
process has been accelerated significantly by human activity which adds 
massive amounts of fertilizers, detergents, and human wastes to the 
waters, 

The main sources of water pollution are industrial, municipal, and 
agricultural wastes. There are more than a quarter of a million water- 
using factories that discharge into the waters three to four times as 
much oxygen-demanding waste as all of the sewers in the country.8* 
Many of these wastes are directly poisonous to plant and animal life. 
The major source of thermopollution is the electrical power industry. 


Table 6.4. Households owning 
cars and appliances, 1960-1970 


1960 1970 
Item (%) (%) 
One or more cars 75 80 
Two or more cars 16 29 
Clothes dryer 17 4l 
Dishwasher 5 17 
Air conditioner 13 21 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 321. 
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The major sources of eutrophication are the agricultural waste runoff 
from fertilizers and animal waste, as well as the municipal waste from 
homes and commercial establishments. And especially since the Santa 
Barbara offshore leak of 1969, oil pollution has become recognized as a 
serious national problem. An estimated 10,000 spills of oil and other 
such hazardous materials annually pollute the navigable waters of the 
United States.*7 

Water pollution is at this stage more of an ecological hazard than a 
direct disease-bearing hazard to human health. Typhoid fever, once a 
prime index of water pollution, has dropped drastically from an inci- 
dence of 31 deaths per 100,000 population in 1900 to virtually zero 
today*8 as a result of advances in public health and water treatment. 
However, with the increasing load, there is growing concern about the 
inadequate quality of many municipal water treatment plants. A Public 
Health Service official has said that the United States is “rapidly 
approaching a crisis stage with regard to drinking water .. . [and] 

. serious health hazards,.”*® However, the modern problem of water 
pollution has to do not so much with bacteria as with the new chemicals 
in the waters, whose effects on health are as yet uncalculated, and 
whose ecological effects are already discernible. For example, modern 
sewerage plants generally are not equipped to remove eutrophic phos- 
phorus and nitrogen from waste water. 


Meeting the Problem: Water Pollution 


The first water pollution control legislation was passed by Congress in 
1948. In 1970 the federal Water Quality Administration was established, 
authorizing technical assistance and grants and providing tighter control 
over the pollution of interstate waters. 


MUNICIPAL WATER TREATMENT 

Since 1957, the federal government has expended over a billion dollars 
to help build and expand over 10,000 municipally owned and operated 
sewerage treatment plants.*° However, 1400 communities still discharge 
untreated wastes in the waterways,"! and the water treatment systems 
that do exist are still not technologically capable of dealing with the new 
pollutant problems. Advanced treatment techniques still have to be 
developed for that purpose. 


INDUSTRIAL WATER TREATMENT 

About two-thirds of the large industrial companies polled by Fortune 
magazine in 1970 said that they had instituted antipollution measures as 
a result of tightening federal regulations. Industry’s expenditure for 
cleansing waste water was reported as some $600 million for the year as 
compared to $45 million in 1952.1? The expenditure for air pollution 
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control was reported as somewhat less, and most of the dramatic ad- 
vances had apparently been made in the area of water pollution control. 
For example, the paper industry, one of the major offenders, had 
developed special aeration systems with the aid of the federal govern- 
ment. The organic wastes generated by papermaking are isolated in 
lagoons, the bacteria are stimulated by injections of air, and the waste 
water that is finally discharged has a relatively low oxygen demand. 

The Council on Environmental Quality recommends increased re- 
search on the problems of industrial waste water, clearer standards 
based on that research, and stricter enforcement.** 


CHANGING CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 


Beyond the abstract solution of reducing general levels of consumption, 
there have been efforts to change patterns of consumption that might 
affect water pollution, For example, when the detergent foam became 
alarmingly evident in the waterways of the nation, producers were 
pressed to market a biologically more degradable substance. The 
amount of foam became significantly reduced, but the amount of 
phosphates discharged into the water often remained about the same, 
and in some cases the substitutes contained even more harmful chemi- 
cals. An even more difficult problem is that of phosphate in agricultural 
fertilizer, which washes into streams or percolates into groundwater. A 
chemical fertilizer is a nutrient by nature. Only the reduced use of 
chemical fertilizers in agriculture would alleviate this problem. 


Pesticides 


Information about the effect of pesticides—which contribute to both air 
and water pollution—is still in an early stage. But there is evidence of 
the toxic effect of many pesticides, with alarming ecological effects, For 
example, pesticides have killed more than 2 million fish in a Florida 
marsh and over 5 million in the lower Mississippi River. DDT reduces 
the critical ability of salmon to detect temperature changes.** Almost 
half of the pesticides are used on agricultural crops. The federal govern- 
ment has periodically restricted the use of certain pesticides. Many 
scientists feel that the only satisfactory solution is to develop and 
increase the use of natural, biological control of agricultural pests, Of 
the million known bugs, 99 percent are harmless, and many of these, 
such as the praying mantis and the ladybug, are beneficial predators. In 
organic farming, they are employed for that purpose, rather than being 
indiscriminately destroyed by pesticides, 


Land Use: The Unaesthetic Environment 


Land is not a life system for man in the same sense as air and water. He 
can dangerously pollute the water and air through his use of the land. 
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He can, hypothetically, run out of land space some day through over- 
population.°® Otherwise, his use of the land is not so much dangerous to 
his physical existence as it is destructive of the quality of his life. While 
this is a problem for the nation as a whole, it is, again, a concentrated 
problem for the city, consisting of such elements as solid waste disposal, 
noise pollution, and unpleasant urban design. 


SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 

Over 90 percent of the solid wastes produced each year—at the rate of 
about a ton per person—are from agricultural and mining activity. The 
former, of course, is pollutant. But it is industrial waste, and especially 
residential and commercial waste—only 6 percent of the total—that 
create the most significant aesthetic problem because of their location.*® 
In 1970 almost 50 billion glass and metal beverage containers were 
manufactured, and it is estimated that at least one billion of these ended 
up as litter on highways, beaches, and parks. Most solid waste is still 
disposed of in open dumps. Not only is this a common urban eyesore, 
and an expensive use of land, but the cities are running out of space 


that can be used for this purpose. 


MEETING THE PROBLEM 
The remedies for solid waste disposal problems are educational and 
technological in nature. 


RECYCLING Ina 1970 message to Congress urging the establishment 
of an Environmental Protection Agency, President Nixon pointed out 
that 


essentially, waste is a human invention: Natural systems are gen- 
erally “closed” systems. Energy is transformed into vegetation, vege- 
tation into animal life, and the latter returns to the air and soil to 
be recycled again. Man, on the other hand, has developed “open” 
systems—ending too often in an open sewer or an open dump. We 
can no longer afford the indiscriminate waste of our natural re- 
sources,** 


In the late 1960s recycling stations began to be set up throughout 
the nation, under the auspices of government and private industry, for 
the return of materials that could be recycled, especially metals and 
paper. In 1970 about one-fifth of the paper used in America was being 
recycled as compared with about half of the paper used in Japan. The 
efforts were still sporadic and haphazard, and required more massive 
cooperation by the consumer. More thorough organization, and perhaps 
incentives for the consumer, have been suggested. In addition, however, 
cooperation by or regulation of manufacturers of containers is required. 
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Plastic, for example, is virtually indestructible—not easily compressible 
or naturally degradable. 


DISPOSAL OF WASTES NOT RECYCLED New technology for the disposal 
of wastes not recycled is being explored. In some cases, waste is being 
compacted and used for landfills instead of being piled up on open 
dumps. There has even been a study of using pipelines for collecting 
and removing domestic solid wastes, which is a major management 
problem for every city. In 1920 urban areas generated about 3 pounds 
of refuse per person per day; by 1980 they will generate about 8 
pounds. One of the continuing educational problems is to engage the 
cooperation of the people in antilitter campaigns. 


‘NOISE POLLUTION 


The internal-combustion engine is the main contributor to the nuisance 
of noise, It is generally accepted that steady exposure to sound pressure 
of 90 decibles can cause permanent hearing loss; traffic noise in a 
modern city sometimes approaches that level. A four-engine jet airplane 
at takeoff generates about 100 times that sound pressure—a factor that 
needs serious consideration in that it is estimated that by 1975 about 15 
million people will be living near enough to airports to be subjected to 
such intense sound pressure. In the 1960s some states, such as New York 
and California, began to enact noise abatement legislation, mainly 
applicable to permissible noise levels for automobiles, trucks, motor- 
cycles, and airplanes, 


URBAN DESIGN AND OPEN SPACE 


The general aesthetic environment of a city involves the visual aspects 
of the buildings and land within it, and the way they are arranged for 
convenience and pleasure (see Adaptation 10). 

The question has sometimes been raised of whether cities should 
not impose some kind of artistic standards on the construction of all 
buildings. However, the prospect of a government-set artistic standard 
is offensive to some people. Beyond that, some urban critics stress the 


need for functional rather than detached artistic standards. Jane Jacobs 
writes: 


To approach a city, or even a city neighborhood, as if it were a 
larger architectural problem, capable of being given order by con- 
verting it into a disciplined work of art, is to make the mistake of 
attempting to substitute art for life. The results of such profound 
confusion between art and life are neither life nor art. They are 
taxidermy.“ f 


Along with others, she emphasizes the need for the city’s design to 
adapt to the natural use-proclivities of the people who live there. This 
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need calls for the location of commercial and cultural resources con- 
venient to residential areas—and even for a deliberate mix of these 
elements. 

One of the environmental considerations of the city is where not to 
build in order to provide open space. One approach to this problem is 
dispersion; but another approach envisions more density, at least in 
clusters, and less private space, with the consequent provision of larger 
areas of common open space. 

City planning is presumably the process and the discipline that 
must be applied effectively in order to create optimal environmental 
conditions. However, a number of conflicts are built into the city- 
planning process that are, more often than not, unresolved. These are as 
follows: 


1. There is the question of how much control a governmental city- 
planning agency should have over private commercial developments. 

2. There is the conflict between the physical aspects of the city— 
ranging from abstract aesthetic standards to practical tax-revenue needs 
and pressures from private developers—and what are often called 
“people-needs,” for low-income housing, for example. Another example 
is the “freeway” or “expressway” battle that has taken place in a number 
of cities, pitting those who feel that transportation requirements dictate 
such a freeway against those who do not want it on their landscape. 

3. There is a general conflict often generated in the cities between 
environmental needs and social welfare needs. In some cities, for 
example, there has developed resistance to the construction of sky- 
scrapers or high-rise apartment houses on the grounds that traditional 
and scenic views of the city would be obstructed. But representatives of 
the poorer and the blue-collar working populations have pointed out 
that these are “middle-class” scenic views that the poor people never see 
anyway, and they would prefer the employment opportunities pre- 
sented by such construction. 


Summary 


Keeping the environment unpolluted and in ecological balance would 
seem to be a technological task. But, like the problem of environment 
aesthetics, it is, finally, more a matter of politics. The decisions will be 
made on the basis of the priority aspirations of the people and their 
ability to translate these into political action. These aspirations are still 
somewhat mixed and even conflicting. Symptomatic is the fact that 
pollution and ecology are not issues high on the agenda of the organiza- 
tions of the underprivileged, such as the black population, whose prime 
drive is to reach the levels of consumership that have contributed to the 
environmental problems. 
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Transportation 


The nub of the transportation problem for the city seems to be that the 
use of public transit has been declining, while the use of the automobile 
has been increasing (Table 6.5). The number of people entering the 
central business districts has declined, while the number of automobiles 
entering the central business districts has risen substantially, About 80 
percent of the urban passenger miles traveled by American males are by 
private automobile.*® 

The management problems posed for the city focus on automobile 
congestion: traffic jams, the need for more expressways, and space for 
parking. This does not take into account the fact that automobiles now 
produce about three-quarters of both the noise and the air pollution in 
any large city, Nor does it take into account the complaints of travelers 
and drivers, and the need for the city to provide satisfactory access to 
the city for the sake of its business, its tax base, and its job market. 


Meeting the Problem 


FACILITATING AUTOMOBILE ACCESS 


One of the approaches is to keep up with the demands created by 
automobiles. In 1950 the United States spent $2% billion for highway 
construction; in 1970 the amount spent was $6% billion, There are ways 
of sinking expressways in the city areas so that they will not be aestheti- 
cally offensive. To meet the parking problem, skyscraper garages are 
going up in many central business districts, 

However, there are indications that building a new expressway is a 


form of self-fulfilling prophecy. The more access there is to automobiles, 
the more automobiles will use that access, 


RETARDING AUTOMOBILE ACCESS 


The converse of that axiom is that if access is made more difficult rather 
than easier, the number of automobiles will diminish and more people 
will resort to public transit, There are basically two factors involved in 


Table 6.5. Indices of transportation trends, 
1950-1970 (1950 = 100) 


Motor Vehicle Public Transit — 


Year Population Registrations Riders 
1950 100 100 100 
1955 109 127 66 
1960 119 150 54 
1965 128 184 49 
1970 135 222 43 


Source: Wilfred Owen, The Accessible City (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1972), p. 5. Copyright © 1972 by The Brookings Institution. 
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the competition between automobiles and public transit for city use: 
comfort and price. If people have to wait too long in traffic jams or if 
parking is too difficult, they will abandon the daily use of the auto- 
mobile, Some proponents of this approach have even suggested that the 
price factor as well as the comfort factor be invoked. The most simple 
methods would be to impose toll charges on main access routes wher- 
ever possible, and to raise parking fees. But it has also been suggested 
that electronic technology will now permit the assessment of vehicles by 
mileage as they move through the roads and streets, some roads carry- 
ing a higher charge than others. 


PUBLIC TRANSIT Another means of retarding automobile access to 
the city and from place to place within the city would be the improve- 
ment of public transit. In an earlier section of this chapter, we discussed 
the outward movement that took place from the late nineteenth century 
to the 1930s because of improved means of transportation, among them 
the automobile. During the Depression, use of the automobile naturally 
declined. With the advent of World War II, the production of auto- 
mobiles was restricted and gasoline was rationed. As a result of these 
two events, the outward movement largely stopped, and movement 
within the city by automobile decreased, thus causing an upswing in the 
use of public transit. After World War II, when use of the automobile 
was readily available, the outward movement began again, rapidly 
accelerating from the 1940s to the 1950s, and movement within the city 
by automobile increased, causing a decline in the use of public transit, 
which is still continuing, 

But public transit may be making a comeback. The outward move- 
ment is extending farther and farther away from the city, and with it 
there is a need to travel longer and longer distances from home to work 
and from home to shopping centers in the central city—a need that is 
being met by use of the automobile. At the same time, access to the city 
by automobile is becoming more and more difficult despite the mush- 
rooming of expressways—or perhaps because of them. Parking in the 
city also is becoming increasingly difficult, Because of these problems, 
people will turn more and more to the use of public transit, especially if 
it is improved. 

The economic needs of the central city require local public transit 
systems. Most of these systems have been operating at a loss in recent 
decades because of a lack of sufficient numbers of riders. The federal 
government has had to grant significant subsidies to keep these systems 
in operation. To wipe out the deficit, these systems must attract more 
riders by providing competitive prices and comfortable facilities as well 
as efficient service. To meet this problem the following suggestions have 
been made. 

1. New technology. To be competitive, rapid transit systems must 
be developed and articulated with feeder transportation. 
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2. New pricing systems. Some have suggested that public transit 
fares should be reduced, or even eliminated entirely and subsidized by 
local government, in return for the benefit to the local economy. The 
countersuggestion is that, instead, public transit fares should be in- 
creased; if that increase is accompanied by improvement in service and 
facilities, the public transit system will attract more riders, There is 
some experience to that effect. However, a public transit system will not 
serve its social purposes if it is run only for the out-of-town commuter, 
or on abstract economic principles, A special problem is adjustment to 
the needs of senior citizens with fixed and low incomes—many cities 
offer them special fares—and adjustment to the needs of the disadvan- 
taged. For example, if jobs continue to develop in the suburbs, and if 
black workers continue to be segregated in the cities, it becomes neces- 
sary to devise a transport system that includes not only access to the 
central business district from the suburbs but also access from the 
ghetto areas to the suburban work areas. 


The City as Community: The Mass Society 


“The City” epitomizes the social problems of our society, not because 
most people live in the central cities—which they do not—nor because 
the majority of the people live in the metropolitan areas—which they 
do—but because the problems of the city are symptomatic of the basic 
problems of the nation, For example, problems of housing, transporta- 
tion, and pollution are scarcely restricted to the cities, although the 
cities have a special management problem in dealing with them, But 
more than that, it is the “city-style” that these kinds of problems repre- 
sent. The city symbolizes not just density of population but also a kind 
of national style of life that includes affluence (and the consequent 
dramatization of poverty), industrialization, scientification, and mobil- 
ity. One of the aspects of this national urban style of life is a kind of 
mass society that is defined not in terms of numbers but in terms of 
social relationships. A social critic once commented: 


The masses are in historical time what a crowd is in space: a large 
quantity of people unable to express themselves ay human beings 
because they are related to one another neither in rituals nor as mem- 
bers of a community—indeed they are not related to each other at 
all, but only to something distant, abstract, nonhuman.*® 


This failure in relationship has generally been seen as a decline in 
the role of the family, local community, and other small-group relation- 
ships which have traditionally mediated between the individual and his 
society. The city epitomizes the mass society, not only in its dissolution 
of traditional extended-family patterns, but also in the remote relation- 
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ship developing between the individual and his government, his work, 
and even his leisure-time activity. 


Government and the Individual 


Because of the gradual centralization of government, the seat of impor- 
tant decisions has moved steadily from local to state to federal levels 
and even to international levels. The individual is not only physically 
farther away from the center of government but his relation to it is less 
direct and personal because government “belongs” to so many more 
people. The individual shares with more and more people the repre- 
sentative whom he chooses to vote for him on public issues. And the 
most important decisions are increasingly made by a national repre- 
sentative whom the individual shares with all the people and who does 
his representing the farthest distance away. 

In addition, the government problems of modern society are becom- 
ing increasingly complex, often requiring a wealth of information and 
technical knowledge which not only are outside the ken of the average 
citizen, but which have forced the representatives themselves to special- 
ize in certain areas and seek advice in others. This emphasis on the 
expert has increased the individual's sense of distance from his govern- 
mental process. 

The national government's foreign policy epitomizes this develop- 
ment, In recent years foreign policy has become an ever more critical 
function of government, and yet it is the area in which the average 
citizen has probably the least competence and which, more than any 
other function of government, the citizenry must delegate to its govern- 
ment on trust, There is information that the government must keep 
secret from other governments and must therefore keep secret from the 
citizenry at large. There are secret agreements and decisions made by 
government in foreign affairs which seriously affect the lives of the 
citizenry, and which they hear about only after the fact, if at all.cR 

Decisions are being made which the individual knows little about, 
and over which he feels he has little control—decisions made by people 
he doesn’t know, at meetings he can’t attend. 

The apathy of the American citizen toward political affairs is often 
attributed to this increasing sense of distance. The citizen often feels 
more like a helpless spectator than a direct participant in daily political 
affairs. “What can I do?” is a typical attitude. 

The formal instruments of opinion-molding have also become larger 
in many respects. In 1909 there was approximately one newspaper in 
this country for every 35,000 people; in 1970 the figure was less than one 
newspaper for every 100,000 people. Newspapers have become big 
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business, with an increasing number of mergers and an increasing num- 
ber of cities with only one newspaper. National journals of news inter- 
pretation have gained wider circulation. And radio and television are 
primarily national phenomena, with relatively few local or regional 
broadcasts. It is a common fear that the citizen’s nonparticipant posture 
toward daily government affairs is abetted by mass opinion-molding. 

Moreover, the rising levels of aspiration have themselves helped 
create this sense of distance and nonparticipation by adding impetus to 
the centralization of government power. Dependency has become in- 
creasingly the concern of the federal government. The concept of 
dependency has been gradually redefined to mean not just unemploy- 
ability or abject indigence, but also the maintenance of certain minimal 
standards of living, constantly revised upward, It has also come to mean 
a sense of security that these standards will continue to prevail, Local 
units of government are not equipped to deal with this concept of 
dependency, partly because of lack of funds, partly because of the need 
to equalize standards across the nation.°? For the same reasons, public 
school systems, heavily burdened with the responsibility for meeting 
these new aspirations, have tended to seek help from larger units of 
government, The growth of big government (Table 6.6) is obviously 
not an ideological whim but rather the result of many of the basic forces 
operating in our society today. 


The Individual and His Work 


In making his living as well as in running his government, the individual 
has found himself relating to larger units—less personal, less partici- 
pant, and apparently more distant. The mass movement from farm life 
is the most obvious case in point. And, like big government, urban 
business became big business. Approximately the same number of 
manufacturing firms were employing about three times as many workers 
in the 1970s as in the 1900s. Mass production methods and automatic 


Table 6.6. Growth of government 
(number of employees, millions) 


Year Total Federal State and Local 
1930 3.2 6 2.6 
1940 4.2 1.0 3.2 
1950 64 2.1 4.3 
1960 8.8 2.4 6.4 
1970 13.0 2.9 10.1 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1961), 
pp. 710, 711; Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 420. 
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machinery changed the relationship of the worker both to his employers 
and to the product of his labors. He was further removed from his 
employers as a result of the sheer size of the working force, and further 
removed from the end product of his labors as a result of the job 
specialization involved in the assembly-line process. Even the service 
industries, which sprang up to meet the new standards of living and to 
fill the employment gap created by manufacturing automation, became 
big industries, 

The laboring force, partly to meet these new conditions of mass 
employment, created an intermediary agency, the labor union, to bar- 
gain with their distant employers. Under the impact of the Depression, 
labor unions grew from a total membership of less than 3 million in 1933 
to over 8 million in 1940; and they continued to grow—to over 20 
million by 1970. The unions themselves consolidated into larger unions; 
this trend was climaxed in 1957 by the amalgamation of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(AFL-CIO). 

Accompanying the growth of big business and big unions was the 
phenomenon of bureaucracy, a symptom of big government as well. 
Now the large-scale unions as well as the large-scale employer had 
many hired specialists and underlings, together with an apparatus of 
impersonal rules and procedures between themselves and the rank-and- 
file workers, In many cases the worker began to feel as distant and 
nonparticipating toward his union as he did toward his employer and 
his government. Union leaders have claimed that the alleged evils of big 
unionism weigh little against the measure of dignity, stature, and mate- 
rial gain that the unions have brought their members in the last 40 
years. They point to the relatively helpless and dependent condition of 
workers in big business before the advent of big unions. The descriptive 
fact remains, however, that the working life of the individual has tended 
to become more compartmentalized and more depersonalized on all 


levels (see Adaptation 11). 


The Individual and His Leisure 


Traditional patterns of leisure-time activity have also changed along 
with the changing characteristics of society. The outward movement 
here is from family, neighborhood, and church activities to mass media. 
Obviously the members of an urban family are no longer as dependent 
on one another for entertainment as was the case in the isolated farm 
family. The general feeling of social isolation that is engendered in the 
metropolitan center was typically expressed by one observer in 1970: 


When I first came to New York it seemed like a nightmare. As soon 
as I got off the train at Grand Central I was caught up in pushing, 
shoving crowds on 42nd Street. Sometimes people bumped into me 
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without apology; what really frightened me was to see two people 
literally engaged in combat for possession of a cab. Why were they 
so rushed? Even drunks on the streets were bypassed without a 
glance. People didn’t seem to care about each other at all.° 


But city-watchers have always noted this tendency to social isolation 
and have attempted to analyze it. In 1903 one sociologist suggested that 
city people have contact with such massive numbers that they attempt 
to conserve psychic energy by having social relationships with as few as 
possible," 

It has been suggested that television has moved into this social 
vacuum and has, moreover, enlarged it. In 1970 about 99 percent of the 
homes of the nation were equipped with television sets. The average 
adult who has a television set spends over 18 hours a week watching it. 
The hope has been expressed that television might serve to bring the 
family back together again in its leisure pursuits. 

One effect of television, according to many observers, has been to 
emphasize the role of the individual as spectator rather than participant. 
Allied to this has been the fear that personal taste in recreation is 
increasingly molded by the larger instruments of society, such as the 
mass media, rather than by the more intimate influences of home and 
region. Since the mass media by definition must appeal to mass audi- 
ences, they tend to seek common denominators of appeal in their pro- 
gramming. The practical result of common-denominator programming 
is avoidance of any presentation that might offend or fail to interest any 
sizable segment of the total audience, The inevitable result is a general 
leveling downward of program content, by intellectual or artistic stan- 
dards. The entertainment tends to be anesthetic rather than creative in 
nature. It serves only to distract, to fill time, rather than to stimulate the 
individual to any greater use of his own mental or physical capacities, If 
this is true, then the individual in our society is being subjected to larger 
and more impersonal forces on yet another level, 


The Loss of Individuality: An Evaluation 


One of the gloomy propositions implicit in this recital of the characteris- 
tics of modern society is that the individual is being destroyed. It is 
sometimes taken as axiomatic that if the institutions and mechanisms of 
society are becoming larger, the significance of the individual is dwin- 
dling, This is an overfacile assumption. 

Usually cast as an archvillain in the alleged destruction of the 
individual are the mass media of communication. However, there is no 
evidence that the mass media have taken over or have the capacity to 
take over as the prime means of social control. Studies on intergroup 
attitudes and other attitudes related to deep-seated individual values 
indicate that although the mass media do exert a long-range effect, they 
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cannot automatically machine-tool attitudes. Those who are already 
committed to a political attitude tend to subject themselves most often 
to the mass media presentations. Those who are less committed are 
more likely to receive most of their political stimulation from more 
intimate associations."? 

An evaluation of the effect of mass media on political opinion must 
also consider whether a state of monopoly exists on any one viewpoint. 
Radio and television in this country have been scrupulously governed 
by the concept that opposing political viewpoints must be given equal 
time and that the media themselves must remain above the battle. 
There has even been criticism that radio and television stations and 
networks have failed to stimulate mature political thinking in the public 
precisely because they have so assiduously avoided any suggestion of an 
editorial or partisan tone in their political programming. The news- 
papers have not been so constrained, but there is serious question of the 
effectiveness of their attempts to influence public opinion on the larger 
issues. There has been no correlation between the support of a majority 
of newspapers in American presidential elections and success at the 
polls. 

The simple fact is that a mass audience is not necessarily an un- 
differentiated audience; 50 million people may happen to hear a politi- 
cal speech at the same time, but they are still 50 million distinct 
individuals, Evidence indicates that these people would probably be 
more susceptible to the same political thoughts if they were expressed 
by 100 local speakers on 100 local television stations to smaller audi- 
ences. The possibility of manipulating the individual may be at its 
highest point at the traditional town meeting and at its lowest on a 
national television network. At the town meeting the individual may be 
least free to form and express his individual opinions because he is 
subject to more personal pressures and traditional ties, There also he is 
most likely to be swayed by the personal power of suasion that some 
local leader may wield rather than by an objective evaluation of the 
issues, 

The fear that our society may be turning into a monolithic cultural 
wasteland because of the mass media may also be partly an expression 
of nostalgia for a condition that never really existed. The artistic stan- 
dards of the mass media may generally be low and anesthetic, but there 
is no evidence that these low standards are a by-product of the size of 
modern society's institutions of communication. In some instances, the 
converse is indicated. At the turn of the century opera music was en- 
joyed by only a handful of people; a routine radio broadcast of the 
Metropolitan Opera today has an audience of at least 15 million. The 
same comparison might be made of the numbers of people who have 
had the opportunity to see a topnotch performance of a Shakespearean 
play or a ballet or to hear an informed discussion of books or world 
affairs, These are opportunities that were not provided by the well-knit 
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family of a half-century ago or the stable neighborhoods and commu- 
nities in which they lived. Indeed, there are some indications that the 
United States is less of a cultural wasteland than it ever was. More 
people are reading more books than ever before. Art museums, sym- 
phony orchestras, and opera companies have been growing faster than 
the adult population." 

It may indeed be deplored that the mass media have not done more 
to lift the cultural levels of society deliberately, but the blame cannot be 
laid at the door of the mass media without reference to the influence of 
home and school. Indeed, the mass media often provide a means for the 
individual to escape from the cultural level that surrounds him, and in 
this way they free him as an individual. The relative loss of social 
control through the weakening of the traditional institutions of society 
encourages rather than discourages individuation. 

The hazards that reside in our society for overwhelming the indi- 
vidual cannot be ignored; on the other hand, neither can the forces 
within the same society that operate toward the liberation of the indi- 
vidual. 


Participation: Meeting the Problem 
Lewis Mumford wrote that 


if provision for dialogue and drama, in all their ramifications, is one 
of the essential offices of the city, then one key to urban develop- 
ment should be plain—it lies in the widening of the circle of those 
capable of participating in it, till in the end all men will take part 
in the conversation. 


One attribute of “city-style” is that it frees the individual from small- 
group domination, thereby providing more opportunity for individua- 
tion. Conversely, this process not only weakens some traditional forms 
of social control and some sources of personal identity but, on the most 
practical level, reduces the individual’s sense of participation generally 
in his society. This loss of participation has political as well as personal 
implications, 

Kornhauser suggests that 


people are available for mass behavior when they lack attachments 
to proximate objects, When people are divorced from their com- 
munity and work, they are free to reunite in new ways. Further- 
more, those who do not possess a variety of relations with their 
fellows are disposed to seek new and often remote sources of at- 
tachment and allegiance.* 


However, a newly articulated resistance to the corporate aspects of 
our big society has led to efforts to find more small-group and small- 
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community associations. The “quest for community” among youth is one 
dramatic example of this tendency.°R 

The movement to the suburbs has also been partly ascribed by some 
to this search for community. The studies report expectedly mixed 
results: for many people, the suburbs do provide new opportunities for 
social and organizational life. However, “some people encounter unex- 
pected social isolation, particularly those who differ from the majority of 
their neighbors.” And, as metropolitanization reaches out, the inner 
suburbs become subject to the same kind of social forces as the central 
city. 
Perhaps the most pervasive attempt to widen the circle of participa- 
tion in government has been found in the movement for political 
decentralization. This movement has bech spurred by the urgent desire 
of the black population and other ethnic and racial minorities to control 
their own political destinies. There has been increasing advocacy for 
breaking up large school districts and substituting community control.¢F 

The antipoverty program was heavily based on “maximum feasible 
participation,” and control by neighborhood groups. Urban Renewal 
programs and Model Cities programs have been increasingly placed 
within the context of neighborhood control. 

In this movement for decentralization, several problems must be 
overcome. There is the legal problem of “parallel power.” To what 
extent does a pattern of quasi-official neighborhood groups have the 
power to make decisions that are legally invested in the local legisla- 
ture? The informal elections often held to constitute such neighborhood 
groups usually have a very low level of voting participation, and are 
without many of the safeguards of a regular election. There is also the 
problem of political fragmentation, which has hazards as well as poten- 
tial rewards. Political power without a tax base, for example, is illusory 
power. But the ability to equalize the distribution of tax revenues must 
then depend on the strength of a larger political unity. This may be just 
one example of how excessive localism and governmental separatism 
can destroy the functions and effectiveness of a political society. 
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Adaptations 


The city is a problem partly because it is the place where people 
bring their various problems in large number. But the city 

also creates new problems of its Own, as a result of technology 
and new dimensions of size. It is the quality of life affected by 
these new dimensions to which these adaptations are addressed. 


The effects of the physical aspects of the city on urban dwellers is 
treated by A. E. Parr in Adaptation 10, In Adaptation 11, Daniel 

Bell discusses some of the consequences of size and mass on the 
individual, as reflected in the work life that characterizes the city. 
The problem of pollution is put into the total perspective of man's 
aspirations by Larry E. Ruffin Adaptation 12. 


Adaptation 10 Psychological Aspects of Urbanology 


The first hut was not a home— 
merely a shield for inactive and vul- 
nerable stages in the course of life, 
and in the cycle of day and night. 
Only gradually did the shelter grow 
to cover work and play, as well as 


From Journal of Social issues, Vol, 
XXII, No. 4, 1966, pp. 39-45. Copyright © 
1966 by Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. 
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rest and helplessness. Nor was the 
first village a miniature metropolis, ex- 
cept as the acorn is an oak. Some- 
where along the line, in recent times, 
a critical mass was reached when the 
man-made city became the environ- 
ment of its citizens instead of a tempo- 
rary retreat from the natural sur- 
roundings. The new conditions create 
a New field of study, just as terrestrial 


ecology is a separate subject from 
marine biology, in spite of the many 
basic features the two share in com- 
mon, and in spite of the historical 
emergence of terrestrial life from the 
sea. Urbanology seems a convenient 
and comprehensive designation for 
the study of the urban aggregates of 
men in their self-made milieu. 

There are as many sides to ur- 
banology as there are to marine 
biology, if not more. Economics, Poli- 
tics, Sociology, History, Medicine, 
Engineering, Communication, Trans- 
portation and many other subjects are 
involved. Probably the most neglected 
aspect of urbanology is that which has 
to do with the direct impact upon hu- 
man psychology of the sensory per- 
ception of the man-made designs that 
are rapidly replacing the natural forms 
of our surroundings, to the point of 
almost total exclusion from the metro- 
politan milieu. 

In order to define the problems, 
and suggest working hypotheses and 
methods, it is necessary to identify 
some general features in the welter of 
specific changes that have been 
brought about. Two common traits 
stand out. The unending variety of 
God's creations in fields and forests, 
on plains and hills, has been suc- 
ceeded by a far smaller selection of 
much more rigorously repetitive forms, 
which has recently been reduced to 
even greater uniformity by explicit 
architectural doctrine. A loss of diver- 
sity particularly in the visually per- 
ceived environment, is one universal, 
and still continuing, trend in the transi- 
tion from virgin country to city streets. 

Another ubiquitous peculiarity of 
our new surroundings is the quality 
of enclosure. No inhabited valley or 
canyon confines its horizontal dimen- 
sions between such close vertical 
borders as does an urban avenue. In 
such features of the metropolitan cen- 
ters as subways and windowless in- 
teriors the entombment of space be- 
comes absolute. While primeval forests 
may provide a somewhat similar sense 
of confinement under their canopies, it 
must also be remembered that the pre- 
urban populations always reached 
their peak numbers, and the civiliza- 
tions that gave birth to the cities in- 
variably evolved in more open terrain, 
and not under the trees or in the 


crevasses of the earth, although they 
might emerge from, and subsequently 
take refuge in such surroundings. 

We may therefore begin the attack 
upon our problems by a study of the 
psychological effects of visual monot- 
ony and enclosure in the various forms 
which these two attributes may as- 
sume in our evolving cities, 

Our psychological responses to 
the environment, or any other source 
of stimulation, is always a total re- 
action of the entire psyche in all its 
facets. Nevertheless, one phase or an- 
other may so predominate in the de- 
termination of behavior in any par- 
ticular situation that it will clarify 
rather than obscure our discussion at 
this primitive stage, if we speak of 
mental and emotional effects as if they 
were separate and independent phe- 
nomena. 

The problems should also be 
attacked from two different directions. 
First, by a psychological study of the 
mental and emotional needs that en- 
vironmental design should attempt to 
meet. Second, by behavioral observa- 
tions of the responses to actual sur- 
roundings, whether, or not, the overt 
reactions can be clearly identified with 
specific psychological causes in the 
consciousness of the responding indi- 
vidual, or in the knowledge of the in- 
vestigator. 

On other occasions | have drawn 
a parallel between our bodily needs 
for food and exercise and our mental 
needs for sensory intake and stimu- 
lation. It is common knowledge that 
unused faculties of the mind fail to 
attain their normal growth, or deteri- 
orate in idleness after development by 
use. But the definitions of common 
knowledge are not sufficiently precise, 
nor are the observations sufficiently 
accurate, to make its claims accept- 
able as scientific evidence. 

In this context we are concerned 
with the mental and emotional exer- 
cise and nourishment provided, or 
not provided by the visual perception 
of the non-human environment. The 
contributions of social experience and 
educational processes belong to an- 
other subject. Our question is simply 
whether these experiences and pro- 
cesses are, or could be made, suffi- 
cient to meet all our psychological 
needs in the best manner possible, 
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entirely independently of the non- 
human milieu in which they take 

place. Or whether our inanimate sur- 
roundings do, or could, contribute 
significantly to the development of per- 
sonality and intellect. 


Depending upon the age at ex- 
posure, detrimental effects of un- 
favorable surroundings might take the 
form of arrested or retarded develop- 
ment, or of deterioration after healthy 
progress. Such studies as have been 
made on animals consistently point 
to the conclusion that the more vari- 
able of two early environments pro- 
duces an adult organism that is per- 
ceptually and behaviorally more alert, 
flexible and able to cope with change, 
while early perceptual restriction tends 
to result in characteristics commonly 
considered indicative of low levels 
of intelligence. Perhaps even more 
suggestive of the problems of urban- 
ology are findings that the remarkable 
feats of learning demonstrated by wild 
rodents far exceed the performances 
of their domestic relatives. Stripped 
of superficial details, urbanization and 
domestication have so much in com- 
mon that it is very difficult to contrive 
separate definitions which would be 
functionally distinct in any funda- 
mental sense. 

At the other extreme we have the 
widely publicized experiments on hu- 
man subjects showing the astonish- 
ingly destructive mental effects of 
sensory deprivation after normal de- 
velopment under favorable circum- 
stances. It is always dangerous to 
assume that if the causes can be ar- 
ranged in a series differing by degree 
only, so can the effects. Taken in 
small doses, some of the strongest 
Poisons are also among the best 
stimulants to health that medicine has 
to offer. But the knowledge of such 
startling effects under artificially in- 
tensified conditions certainly makes it 
incumbent upon us to investigate 
whether an appreciable correlation 
between environmental diversity and 
intellectual performance can be found 
to exist within the normal range from 
variety to monotony in urban surround- 
ings. 

Some of our responses to the per- 
ceptual environment may express 
themselves principally in our overt 
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behavior, without immediately, or ever, 
precipitating any great changes of 
intellect or personality. It is, for ex- 
ample, well known that pedestrians 
do not necessarily take the shortest 
course between starting point and 
destination: On the contrary, they will 
go out of their way to follow pre- 
ferred routes that consequently show 
a much higher ambulatory population 
density than any random distribution 
of paths can account for. In many 
specific cases the explanations are 
very trite and obvious. But when the 
causes are more subtle and complex 
a study of pedestrian trails might 
greatly advance our understanding of 
environmental psychology in urban 
surroundings. 


. . » An important component of 
the spirit of adventure is a craving 
for unanticipated experience. When 
the physical environment ceases to 
provide the unexpected within reason- 
able distance of travel, some may 
succumb to dullness, others may seek 
compensations in the life of the imagi- 
nation, and still others may, deliber- 
ately or unconsciously, seek to create 
surprise and suspense by their own 
irregular and often unpremeditated 
actions. Social research is accumulat- 
ing considerable evidence that a good 
deal of what we call juvenile delin- 
quency may simply be the product of 
adventurous spirits placed in unadven- 
turous surroundings. It must be the 
task of social psychology to create a 
more precise knowledge of these rela- 
tionships, and the duty of urban design 
to restore to the cityscape the requi- 
site degree of diversity that may be 
found to be wanting. 

In the last example of overt be- 
havior that may possibly be associated 
with environmental deficiencies, emo- 
tional factors would, of course, play a 
Prominent role. But emotional states 
do not necessarily find expression in 
specific patterns of behavior in which 
the underlying feelings are easily 
recognized. A competent inquiry into 
the problems of mind and milieu can 
therefore not be limited to the study 
of mental performance and physical 
behavior. It must also try to penetrate 
the domain of our emotions. Among 
the research problems that suggest 
themselves is the question of whether 


or not the inanimate environment can 
contribute in a serious measure to that 
sense of insecurity that has become 
such an evil of the day. 

It is an extremely rare person 
who does not remember with nostalgia 
the precincts of his childhood. . . . 
[There is] the strong attachment for 
their wretched environment shown 
even by those who live in the slums— 
an affection for locale that causes 
them to experience the pangs of 
genuine grief over a lost home, when 
they are relocated into a “better” 
vicinity. . . - The chief component of 
this virtually omnipresent attitude of 
retrospective devotion to scenes and 
abodes of the past is undoubtedly a 
longing for the remembered security of 
early days. However hazardous life 
may seem to the elders, and however 
miserable the conditions of existence 
may be, the four walls of home still 
mean food and shelter to the very 
young, and the familiar sights of the 
neighborhood give assurance to small 
adventurers that they have not lost 
their way into a world they can not 
cope with. This confidence in the 
benevolence of fate and circumstances 
becomes firmly associated with char- 
acteristic shapes and patterns of the 
surroundings in which the faith in life 
was born, so that similar forms and 
larger configurations will ever after 
release heartening echoes of the 
sense of asylum once enjoyed at a 
less analytical age. The more we 
change the world around us, the less 
we leave of stimuli keyed to restore 
the feeling of security so easily gained 
when we were very young, and so 
terribly hard to develop under differ- 
ent circumstances later in life. 

If the building arts deny us the 
opportunity to identify the milieu of 
our maturity with the background of 
our infancy they may very well help 
pave the way for the pullulation of 
anxieties, and the alienation of the 
individual, which have become the 
greatest banes of life in modern so- 
ciety. There is an urgent need for 
psychological study of the facts and 
possibilities, and for our architects 
and urban planners to recognize that 
what they design in the minds of men 
is more important than what they cre- 
ate in steel and concrete and traffic 
patterns. Progress has always been 


with us. But, until the First World War, 
tradition remained part of the clay in 
which new forms and new traditions 
were molded, and a recognizable con- 
tinuity through all the transitions of 
environment helped to maintain emo- 
tional stability. It is not beyond possi- 
bility that the shift from evolution to 
revolution in the recent history of 
architectural doctrine may have added 
significantly to the burdens of our 
times, by undermining whatever feel- 
ings of security could still be obtained 
from a sense of belonging in a continu- 
ously evolving, rather than disinte- 
grating and moribund milieu, in pro- 
cess of being superseded. This is not 
an argument against progress, only 
against the arbitrary injection of 
changes designed with sole considera- 
tion of the stresses and strains in steel 
and concrete, but not in the human 
mind. To help lay the foundations for 
better procedures is a challenging task 
for environmental psychology. 

There are also many others areas 
of human behavior and experience in 
which the form of our surroundings 
may be suspected of contributing 
materially to our mental well-being or 
discomfort. There are locales in which 
we “instinctively” feel relaxed, and 
others in which we become tense or 
restless. The reactions may differ for 
each of us, but are also likely to have 
a common denominator in a great 
variety of situations. Almost nothing 
is known at a scientific level about 
the cause and effect relationships in- 
volved, except under such restricted 
and oversimplified laboratory condi- 
tions that the observations are 
scarcely applicable to the problems of 
urbanology. Are covered arcades su- 
perior to open sidewalks in warding 
off claustrophobic effects in man-made 
canyons? How do the proportions and 
dimensions of the vista, its unob- 
structed distance, width and height, 
relate to the psychosomatic fatigue 
which sets in very quickly in some 
locations, and is never felt before 
genuine physical weariness is reached 
in other settings? Are there forms or 
obstructions of space that promote 
irritability and social stress? We are 
fairly certain that there are those that 
tend to induce peace and calm, but 
are almost totally ignorant of condi- 
tions at the other end of the spectrum. 
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The inventory of our ignorance 
could be extended ad infinitum. To 
those who design receptacles and 
mechanisms for the needs and uses 
of atomic energy, the behaviour of the 
atom is the primary object of study. 


It is high time to insist that the be- 
haviour of men, and the needs of the 
human mind, be also made the first ob- 
jects of study in planning the environ- 
ments in which our minds must func- 
tion and our lives will be contained. 


Adaptation 11 Work and Its Discontents 


Contemporary industrial enterprise 
sets up three peculiar logics: the 
logic of size, the logic of functional 
efficiency, and the logic of hierarchy. 
Each of the three imposes a set of 
constraints on the worker with which 
he is forced to wrestle every day. 
These are the daily facts of his 
existence. 


The Logic of Size 


For the man whose working day is 
from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., the 
morning often begins long before the 
time he has to be at his place of work. 
After a hasty wash and a quick break- 
fast, he is off in his car or on the 
streetcar or bus or subway; often he 
may have to spend an hour or more 
in getting to the plant. There seems to 
be a law, as Bertrand Russell has 
noted, that improvements in trans- 
portation do not cut down the traveling 
time but merely increase the area over 
which people are compelled to travel. 

The engineer believes that con- 
centration is technologically efficient; 
under one roof can be brought to- 
gether the source of power, the raw 
materials, the parts, and the assembly 
process. So we find such huge mega- 
liths as the sprawling shed at the Ford 
plant at Willow Run, spanning an area 
two-thirds of a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile wide, or such roofed-over 
mile-long pavements as the Boeing 
plant in Wichita, Kansas. 

Much of this thinking about the 
advantages of size was conditioned 
by the early problems of the limited 
amount of power available through the 


Adapted from Danie! Bell, “Notes on 
Work,” Encounter, 2 (June 1954), 3-15, 
The author has dealt with the same sub- 
ject in Work and Its Discontents, Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1956. 
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use of steam. For this reason, the engi- 
neer tended to crowd as many produc- 
tive units as possible on the same 
shaft, or within the range of steam 
Pressure that could be reached by 
pipes without excessive condensa- 
tion losses. These considerations led, 
too, to the bunching of workers in the 
layout of work, since the machines had 
to be located along a straight-line 
shafting. 

The introduction of electric power 
and electric motors allowed a new 
flexibility; and within the plant, newer 
work-flow designs often do avoid the 
antiquated straight-line shafts and 
aisles of the older factory. Yet the 
size of the factory remains unchal- 
lenged. But the question can be 
posed: which is it cheaper to trans- 
Port, living men twice a day or ma- 
terials and mechanical parts twice a 
a week? As Percival and Paul Good- 
man so pertinently note, “The time of 
life of a piece of metal is not con- 
sumed while it waits for its truck; a 
piece of metal does not mind being 
compressed like a sardine.” What the 
Goodmans propose is production in 
“bits and pieces" rather than on an 
integrated assembly; yet the ques- 
tion is rarely considered, for few in- 
dustries pay directly for their workers’ 
travel time. Calculations in terms of 
market costs do not force the enter- 
Prise to take into account such things 
as the time used up in going to and 
from work or the costs of roads and 
other transport to the factory site, 
which are paid for by the whole com- 
munity out of taxes, 


The Logic of Efficiency 


One of the prophets of modern work 
was Frederick W. Taylor (1856- 
1915), and the stop watch was his 


bible. If any such social upheaval can 
ever be attributed to one man, the 
logic of efficiency as a mode of life 

is his creation. With “scientific man- 
agement” as enunciated by Taylor 
and with the assembly line as refined 
by Henry Ford, we pass far beyond the 
old division of labor; we go into the 
division of time itself. 

The significance of Taylorism 
lies in its attempt to enact a social 
physics. Once work was scientifically 
plotted, Taylor felt, there could be 
no disputes about how hard one 
should work or how much pay one 
should receive for labor. “As reason- 
ably might we insist on bargaining 
about the time and place of the rising 
and setting sun,” he once said. 

Scientific management in es- 
sence is simply the systematic analy- 
sis and breakdown of work into its 
smallest mechanical components and 
the rearrangement of these elements 
into the most efficient combination. 
Taylor achieved fame in 1899 when 
he took a Dutchman named Schmidt 
and taught him to shovel 47 tons in- 
stead of 12% tons of pig iron a day. 
Every detail of the man’s job was 
specified—the size of the shovel, the 
bite into the pile, the weight of the 
scoop, the distance to walk, the arc 
of the swing, and the rest periods that 
Schmidt should take. By systematically 
varying each factor, Taylor got the 
optimum barrowload. But Taylor 
knew, too, what such a mechanical 
regimen would do to a man, or rather 
what sort of man could fit into this 
strait jacket. “One of the very first 
requirements for a man who is fit to 
handle pig iron as a regular occupa- 
tion,” he wrote, “is that he shall be 
so stupid and so phlegmatic that he 
more nearly resembles an ox than any 
other type.” 

The logic of Taylorism was ob- 
vious. Each man's work could be 
measured by itself; the time in which 
an operation could be performed 
could “without bargaining” be estab- 
lished as an impersonal “standard 
time”; pay could then be computed 
on the basis of the amount of work 
done and the time taken to do it. 

In the modern economy, shadings 
of time are so important that a large 
company like General Motors con- 
tracts with its workers on a 6-minute 


basis. For purposes of payroll calcu- 
lations, General Motors divides the 
hour into ten 6-minute periods, and, 
except for the daily 3-hour minimum 
“call-in pay” (paid whenever the 
worker is called in to work), the GM 
worker is paid by the number of tenths 
of an hour he works. 


The Logic of Hierarchy 


The fragmentation of work, although 
atomizing the workers, has also cre- 
ated a dependency and a hierarchy, 
for inherent in the division of labor 

is what Marx called “the iron law of 
proportionality.” Thus, in the manu- 
facturing process, the relations 
among numbers of workers are deter- 
mined by the requirements of the dif- 
ferent technological procedures. Marx 
cited an example in type manufacture: 
one founder could cast 2000 type an 
hour, the breaker could break up 
4000, and the polisher could finish 
8000 in the same time; thus, to keep 
one polisher busy, the enterprise 
needed two breakers and four found- 
ers, and units were therefore hired or 
discharged in multiples of seven. Suc- 
cessively, in many other operations, 
notably on the assembly line, similar 
inflexible ratios become established, 
and the expansion and contraction of 
work is in terms of multiples of those 
ratios. But such dependency presup- 
poses coordination and its concomi- 
tant, the multiplication of supervisory 
hierarchies. 

The logic of hierarchy, the third of 
the logics created by modern industry, 
is thus not merely the sociological 
fact of increased supervision, which 
every complex enterprise demands; 
it is a peculiarly technological im- 
perative. In a simple division of labor, 
for example, the worker has a large 
measure of contro! over his own work- 
ing conditions—cleaning and repairing 
machines, the setup and makeready, 
obtaining his own materials, and so 
forth. Under a complex division of 
labor, these pass out of his control, 
and he must rely on management to 
see that they are properly done. This 
dependence extends along the entire 
process of production. As a result, 
modern industry has had to devise an 
entire new superstructure which or- 
ganizes and directs production. This 
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superstructure draws all possible 
brain work away from the shop; every- 
thing is centered in the planning and 
schedule and design departments. And 
in this new hierarchy there stands the 
technical employee, a figure known 
neither to the handicrafts nor to in- 
dustry in its infancy. With the in- 
creasing growth of large factories and 
the development of automatic pro- 
cesses, the engineer and the techni- 
cian (“the semiskilled engineer”) 
assume an increasingly important 

role. 

These three logics of size, time, 
and hierarchy converge in that great 
achievement of industrial technology, 
the assembly line—the long parallel 
lines require huge shed space; the 
detailed breakdown of work imposes 
a set of mechanically paced and speci- 
fied motions; and the degree of co- 
ordination creates new social hier- 
archies. 


The Human Relations Emphasis 


By and large, the sociologist and the 
engineer have written off any effort 
to readjust the work process; the 
worker, like the mythical figure of 
Ixion, is chained forever to the end- 
lessly revolving wheel. But the spec- 
tacle has its unnerving aspect, and 
the sense of dehumanization is op- 
pressive, even to engineers. Industry 
has learned, moreover, that pro- 
duction actually suffers when only the 
mechanical-engineering aspects of 
Production are considered. Hence the 
growing vogue in recent years of “hu- 
man relations.” “[The] satisfactions 
of craftsmanship are gone, and we 
can never call them back,” writes the 
Cornell sociologist William F. Whyte. 
“If these were the only satisfactions 
men could get out of their immediate 
work, their work would certainly be a 
barren experience. There are other 
important satisfactions today: the 
satisfactions of human association 
and the satisfactions of solving tech- 
nical and human problems of work.” 
The source of this interest in 
“human relations” was the famous 
experiment at the Hawthome Works of 
the Western Electric Company in Chi- 
cago, perhaps the most painstaking 
experiment in the history of the social 
sciences. The first question studied 
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concerned the relationship of fatigue 
to output. A group of five girls was 
subjected to exhaustive study; the 
methods were most meticulous in 
regard to scientific procedure and 
control. A series of possible variables 
affecting production were listed, for 
instance, amount of heat and degree 
of light, and for a period of 13 weeks 
at a time one factor was changed 
while all others were constant. Roeth- 
lisberger reports: 


A skilled statistician spent several 
years trying to relate variations in the 
physical circumstances of these five 
operators. For example, he correlated 
the hours that each girl spent in bed 
the night before with variations in 
output the following day. Inasmuch 
as some people said the effect of 
being out late one night was not felt 
the following day but the day after 
that, he correlated variations in out- 
put with the amount of rest the oper- 
ators had had two nights before. 

. . » The attempt to relate changes in 
physical circumstances to variations 
in output resulted in not a single cor- 
relation of enough statistical signifi- 
cance to be recognized by any com- 
petent statistician as having any 
meaning. 


However, in Period XII of the ex- 
periment, the girls were returned toa 
bread-and-water diet, so to speak— 
to a 48-hour week without rest breaks, 
lunches, and the like—yet output kept 
rising! It then became clear that the 
workers were responding not to any of 
the physiological or physical variables 
but to the interest and attention cen- 
tered on them! The experiment itself, 
not any outside factor, was the miss- 
ing link, the unknown determinant. 
This led to the second phase of the 
Hawthorne experiment: the introduc- 
tion of ambulatory confessors or walk- 
ing counselors, ready at any moment 
to stop and listen to a harassed 
worker air his woes though usually 
not prepared to do anything about 
them. The effect on production was 
apparently good. 


“Communication and Participation” 


While human relations, as a result of 
the tremendous publicity given to the 
Hawthorne findings, became a great 


vogue, personnel counseling ina 
broader sense has never spread 
widely, even within the Bell Telephone 
System where it originated. The 
reason, in large measure, is that man- 
agement itself has not fully under- 
stood its operation. There seemed to 
be no tangible payoff in diminished 
cost or increased production that 
management could point to; more- 
over, it seemed to some to represent 
too much “coddling.” And the soci- 
ologist in this instance has taxed the 
manager for not fully appreciating the 
benefits of what Huxley called “‘ad- 
vanced emotional engineering.” 

If counseling has not been widely 
adopted, “communication and par- 
ticipation” has become a great man- 
agement fad. In theory, communication 
is supposed to open a two-way street 
whereby those down the line can talk 
back to those above and thus partici- 
pate in the enterprise. In few instances 
have such systems become operative. 
In most cases “communication” con- 
sists simply of employee newsletters 
or of ‘‘chain-of-command” confer- 
ences, in which vice-presidents meet 
with managers, managers with super- 
visors, supervisors with foremen, and 
in which the opinions of top manage- 
ment are transmitted. In some cases, 
the system operates with a character- 
istic Madison Avenue twist. At West- 
inghouse, for example, company mes- 
sages were recorded on tape, and by 
dialing on the interplant telephone sys- 
tem one could listen to the instruc- 
tions given to the hundreds of top 
supervisors. The dial number osten- 
sibly was a secret confined to 1200 
supervisory employees. In practice, 
it was secret in name only, since 
supervisors were instructed to “leak” 
the number “confidentially” to various 
employees; and these men, gleeful at 
knowing a secret, quickly spread the 
information to tens of others. The 
result was that thousands of workers 
eagerly rushed to listen to pep talks 
which at other times they might have 
received with utter indifference. 

There are two points to be noted 
in the vogue of human relations. One 
is that in the evident concern with 
understanding, communication, and 
participation, we find a change in the 
outlook of management, parallel to 
that in the culture as a whole, from 


authority to manipulation as a means 
of exercising dominion. The ends of 
the enterprise remain, but the methods 
have shifted; the older modes of overt 
coercion are now replaced by psycho- 
logical persuasion. The tough, brutal 
foreman, raucously giving orders, 
gives way to the mellow-voiced, psy- 
chology-oriented supervisor. The 
worker doubtless regards this change 
as an improvement, and his sense of 
constraint is correspondingly as- 
suaged. In industrial relations, as in 
large areas of American society, ac- 
commodation of a sort has replaced 
conflict. 

The second point is that this ap- 
proach in terms of human relations 
has become a substitute for thinking 
about the work process itself. All satis- 
factions are now extracurricular: in the 
fellowship of a group, in aspirations 
for promotion, in leisure pursuits, and 
so on. The rising standard of living 
has been coupled with the idea of an 
increase in leisure. Work is irksome, 
and if it cannot be evaded, it can be 
reduced. In the old days, the shadings 
between work and leisure were not so 
easy to distinguish. In modem life, the 
ideal is to minimize the unpleasant 
aspects of work as much as possible 
by pleasant distractions (wall colors, 
music, rest periods) and to hasten 
away from the factory as quickly as 
possible, uncontaminated by work and 
unimpaired by its arduousness. A 
gleaming two-page ad in Life magazine 
shows a beautiful Lincoln car in the 
patio-living room of an elegantly 
simple house, and the ad proclaims: 
“Your home has walls of glass. Your 
kitchen is an engineering miracle. 
Your clothes and your furniture are 
beautifully functional. You work easily: 
play hard... .” 


Status Bootstrap 


This essay has talked by and large 
about “the” factory worker and the 
constraints imposed upon him. Cer- 
tainly any of the large-scale gener- 
alizations that have been made be- 
come fuzzy if matched against the 
complex reality. And factory work, 
after all, is only a small percentage of 
the work done in the United States. 
Different occupation groups have their 
own work problems. A skilled worker 
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may find his job monotonous and a 
chambermaid in a bustling metropoli- 
tan hotel may not. Nothing may be 
more deadly, perhaps, then the iso- 
lated, hermetic life of the bank teller 
in his cage or the elevator operator in 
his sealed jack-in-the-box. Long- 
shoremen swear by their occupation, 
gaining satisfactions in the free use 
of muscle and the varieties of excite- 
ment on a big-city pier, while scorn- 
ing those who are tied down to the 
bench or lathe. Musicians, typograph- 
ers, miners, seamen, loggers, con- 
struction workers, all have their 
special cast of work. Yet the factory 
is archetypal because its rhythms, in 
subtle fashion, affect the general 
character of work the way a dye suf- 
fuses into a cloth. Coal mining, once 
spoken of as “underground farming,” 
now—with the mechanization of 
cutting and conveying—takes on 
much of the routinization of factory 
work, In offices, the installation of 
high-speed calculators, tabulators, and 
billing machines tends to turn white- 
collar workers into mechanically paced 
drones. The spread of mechanization 
into “materials handling” (for instance, 
supermarkets) introduces mechanical 
rhythms into the distributive sector 

of the economy. 

These changes also accentuate 
the tendencies toward the evasion of 
work which are so characteristic of 
the American factory worker today. 
The worker becomes bored, absent- 
minded, accident-prone, and hostile, 
or he retreats from reality, engulfed 
in a myriad of obsessive reveries. The 
big lure among workers remains the 
hope of running one's own business, 
of “being one’s own boss.” “The pos- 
sibility of leaving the shop forms a 
staple topic of conversation on the 
job,” states one observer who worked 
in a plant. Two California sociologists, 
Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset, 
report that “The majority of every 
occupational category has had the 
goal of ‘going into business’ at some 
time. This aspiration has been even 
greater among manual workers than 
among the white-collar group. It is our 
guess,” they conclude, "that the 
creed of the ‘individual enterprise’ has 
become by and large a working-class 
preoccupation, Though it may have 
animated both working class and 
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middle class in the past, it is no 
longer a middle-class ideal today. 
Instead, people in the middle class 
aspire to become professional and, as 
a second choice, upper white-collar 
workers.” Of course, few of those who 
think of it as a goal actually try to go 
into business—‘‘but here again the 
manual workers report much more 
such effort than the white-collar 
group.” 

How realistic are these aspira- 
tions? We know that the labor force 
of the American economy is being 
transformed. Colin Clark, in his Condi- 
tions of Economic Progress, long ago 
pointed out that as incomes rose and 
the quantity and quality of goods 
produced increased, large sections 
of the economy would shift to service 
and other “tertiary” occupations. 
Since 1910, the proportion of farmers, 
farm owners, and unskilled workers 
in the labor force has decreased 
sharply; skilled workers have held 
their own, service workers have in- 
creased slightly, and professional 
persons have moved up from 4.4 to 7.5 
percent and proprietors and managers 
from 6.5 to 8.8 percent of the work 
force in this period. The largest in- 
creases have come in the categories 
of semiskilled labor and clerks and 
sales. The semiskilled group has in- 
creased from 14.7 percent in 1910 
to 22.4 percent in 1950, and the white- 
collar worker from 10.2 to 20.2 per- 
cent. 

Certainly, the expansion of the 
American economy has opened the 
way for new careers; and the expand- 
ing occupations are on the whole 
located outside the factory. But fasci- 
nation with these rates of growth 
should not mislead us into failing to 
consider the limited number of such 
Positions available or the question 
of whether, apart from the increase 
in the number of places, the possi- 
bility of “getting ahead” is real or 
chimerical. In the United States, social 
mobility is a matter between genera- 
tions; it is the children who may get 
ahead, in comparison with the father. 
The father reaches one point and 
usually rests there, The study of oc- 
cupational mobility by Bendix and 
Lipset showed that individuals held 
an average of 4.8 jobs over a 25-year 
period. But despite this high degree 


of circulation, between those who 
work with their hands and those who 
do not there is relatively little shifting. 
This is perhaps the most fundamental 
cleavage in American society. All 
those who work with their hands have 
spent 80 percent of their working lives 
in manual occupations; all who do not 
work with their hands have spent 75 
percent of their working lives in non- 
manual occupations. 

In compensation, there is a con- 
siderable and sometimes pathetic 
effort to lift one’s occupation by its 
own bootstraps. The effort to “pro- 
fessionalize” work has become the 
major means of giving one’s job an 
honorific quality which the nature of 
the work itself denies. So the garage 
becomes the “lubritorium”; individuals 
do not say “I am selling skillets” but “I 
am in selling’; the janitor becomes 
the “superintendent,” the hospital 
superintendent the “administrator,” 
the secretary the “executive assist- 
ant.” 

The most significant form taken 
by the flight from work is the desper- 
ate drive for leisure. The engineer, the 
executive, and the professional get 
wholly absorbed in work; the worker 
saves his energy for his leisure. Ed- 
ward Bellamy, in his Looking Back- 
ward, foresaw a state wherein an 
individual spent 20 to 25 years of his 
life in a drudging routine for a few 
hours a day and then was free to 
pursue his own desires. Here in the 
United States, in midtwentieth century, 
Bellamy's vision is in a curious 
fashion being realized. The average 
work week has been reduced from 
70.6 hours (1850) to an average of 40.8 
(1950). The two-day weekend is now 
standard in American life, and the 
7-hour workday is at the threshold. 
What workers have been denied in 
work, they now seek to recapture in 
leisure, Over the past decade there 
has been a fantastic mushrooming of 
arts and crafts hobbies, of photog- 
raphy, home woodworking shops with 
power-driven tools, ceramics, high- 
fidelity electronics, amateur radio 
operating, and the like. America has 
seen the multiplication of the “ama- 
teur” on a scale unknown in previous 
history. And while this is a positive 
good, it has been achieved at a high 


cost indeed—the loss of satisfaction 
in work. 


No More Work? 


All this fretting and worrying and 
moralizing, however, may yet turn out 
to be academic. For we stand today 
on the verge of a second industrial 
revolution. While the assembly line 
tended to grip the worker bodily to 
the rhythm of the line, a vast develop- 
ment of electric motors and semiauto- 
matic controls now has created a new 
situation. The development of the 
continuous flow has now eliminated 
the worker almost completely. On its 
present scale and complexity, the 
continuous-flow innovation dates back 
only to 1939, when Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and M. W. Kellog Co. 
erected the first of the oil industry's 
great fluid-catalytic crackers. In these 
new plants, the raw material—fluid or 
gas—flows continuously in at one end, 
passes through intricate stages, and 
debouches in a 24-hour stream of 
products at the other. The whole 

plant is run from central control rooms, 
with but a few men at the automatic 
control instruments, while mobile 
maintenance crews take care of any 
breakdown. The new Ford engine plant 
in Cleveland, opened in 1952, provides 
a continuous operation from the 
original flow of sand and the casting 
of molds to the flow of molten iron and 
the shaking out of fully cast engine 
blocks, with almost no human hands 
touching the operation. Thus foundry 
work, the grimiest of tasks, gives way 
to the machine. 

In this second industrial revo- 
lution there arises a new concept of 
work, of man as creator and regula- 
tor of delicate and precise machines. 
Some have hailed this royal road of 
technology as leading to the elimi- 
nation of the semiskilled worker and 
the birth of a new class of artisans. 
Others see man as being further re- 
duced in significance, standing com- 
pletely outside his work and having no 
personal relation to it. Work, said 
Freud, is the chief means of binding 
an individual to reality. What will 
happen when not only the worker but 
work itself is displaced by the 
machine? 
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Adaptation 12 The Economic Common Sense of Pollution 


We are going to make very little 

real progress in solving the problem of 
pollution until we recognize it for 
what, primarily, it is: an economic 
problem, which must be understood 
in economic terms, Of course, there 
are noneconomic aspects of pollu- 
tion, as there are with all economic 
problems, but all too often, such 
secondary matters dominate discus- 
sion. Engineers, for example, are 
certain that pollution will vanish once 
they find the magic gadget or power 
source. Politicians keep trying to find 
the right kind of bureaucracy; and 
bureaucrats maintain an unending 
search for the correct set of rules and 
regulations. Those who are above 
such vulgar pursuits pin their hopes 
on a moral regeneration or social 
revolution, apparently in the belief 
that saints and socialists have no gar- 
bage to dispose of. But as important 
as technology, politics, law, and 
ethics are to the pollution question, 
all such approaches are bound to have 
disappointing results, for they ignore 
the primary fact that pollution is an 
economic problem, 

Before developing an economic 
analysis of pollution, however, it is 
necessary to dispose of some popular 
myths. 

First, pollution is not new. Span- 
ish explorers landing in the sixteenth 
century noted that smoke from In- 
dian campfires hung in the air of the 
Los Angeles basin, trapped by what is 
now called the inversion layer. Before 
the first century B.C., the drinking 
waters of Rome were becoming 
polluted. 

Second, most pollution is not due 
to affluence, despite the current 
popularity of this notion, In India, 
the pollution runs in the streets, and 
advice against drinking the water in 
exotic lands is often well taken. Nor 
can pollution be blamed on the self- 
seeking activities of greedy capitalists, 
Once-beautiful rivers and lakes which 
are now open sewers and cesspools 
can be found in the Soviet Union as 
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well as in the United States, and some 
of the world’s dirtiest air hangs over 
cities in Eastern Europe, which are 
neither capitalist nor affluent. In many 
ways, indeed, it is much more diffi- 
cult to do anything about pollution in 
noncapitalist societies. In the Soviet 
Union, there is no way for the public 
to become outraged or to exert any 
pressure, and the polluters and the 
courts there work for the same people, 
who often decide that clean air and 
water, like good clothing, are low on 
their list of social priorities. 

In fact, it seems probable that 
affluence, technology, and slow- 
moving, inefficient democracy will 
turn out to be the cure more than the 
cause of pollution. After all, only an 
affluent, technological society can 
afford such luxuries as moon trips, 
three-day weekends, and clean water, 
although even our society may not 
be able to afford them all; and only 
in a democracy can the people hope 
to have any real influence on the 
choice among such alternatives. 

What is new about pollution is 
what might be called the problem 
of pollution, Many unpleasant phe- 
nomena—poverty, genetic defects, 
hurricanes—have existed forever with- 
out being considered problems; they 
are, or were, considered to be facts 
of life, like gravity and death, anda 
mature person simply adjusted to 
them. Such phenomena become 
problems only when it begins to ap- 
pear that something can and should 
be done about them. It is evident that 
Pollution has advanced to the problem 
Stage. Now the question is what can 
and should be done? 

Most discussions of the pollution 
Problem begin with some startling 
facts: Did you know that 15,000 tons 
of filth are dumped into the air of 
Los Angeles County every day? But 
by themselves, such facts are mean- 
ingless, if only because there is no 
way to know whether 15,000 tons is a 
lot or a little. It is much more im- 
portant for clear thinking about the 
Pollution problem to understand a few 
economic concepts than to learn a lot 
of sensational-sounding numbers. 


Marginalism 


One of the most fundamental eco- 
nomic ideas is that of marginalism, 
which entered economic theory when 
economists became aware of the dif- 
ferential calculus in the 19th century 
and used it to formulate economic 
problems as problems of “maximiza- 
tion.” The standard economic prob- 
lem came to be viewed as that of find- 
ing a level of operation of some ac- 
tivity which would maximize the net 
gain from that activity, where the net 
gain is the difference between the 
benefits and the costs of the activity. 
As the level of activity increases, 
both benefits and costs will increase; 
but because of diminishing returns, 


costs will increase faster than benefits. 


When a certain level of the activity is 
reached, any further expansion in- 
creases costs more than benefits. At 
this “optimal” level, “marginal cost” 
—or the cost of expanding the ac- 
tivity—equals “marginal benefit,” or 
the benefit from expanding the ac- 
tivity. Further expansion would cost 
more than it is worth, and reduction in 
the activity would reduce benefits 
more than it would save costs. The 
net gain from the activity is said to be 
maximized at this point. 

This principle is so simple that it 
is almost embarrassing to admit it is 
the cornerstone of economics. Yet 
intelligent men often ignore it in dis- 
cussion of public issues. Educators, 
for example, often suggest that, if it 
is better to be literate than illiterate, 
there is no logical stopping point in 
supporting education. Or scientists 
have pointed out that the benefits 
derived from “science” obviously 
exceed the costs and then have pro- 
ceeded to infer that their particular 
project should be supported. The 
correct comparison, of course, is be- 
tween additional benefits created by 
the proposed activity and the addi- 
tional costs incurred. 

The application of marginalism 
to questions of pollution is simple 
enough conceptually. The difficult 
part lies in estimating the cost and 
benefits functions, a question to 
which | shall return. But several im- 
portant qualitative points can be 
made immediately, The first is that 
the choice facing a rational society is 


not between clean air and dirty air, 
or between clear water and polluted 
water, but rather between various 
levels of dirt and pollution. The aim 
must be to find that level of pollu- 
tion abatement where the costs of 
further abatement begin to exceed 
the benefits. 

The second point is that the opti- 
mal combination of pollution control 
methods is going to be a very com- 
plex affair. Such steps as demanding 
a 10 per cent reduction in pollution 
from all sources, without considering 
the relative difficulties and costs of 
the reduction, will certainly be an in- 
efficient approach. Where it is less 
costly to reduce pollution, we want a 
greater reduction, to a point where 
an additional dollar spent on control 
anywhere yields the same reduction 
in pollution levels. 


Markets, Efficiency, and Equity 


A second basic economic concept is 
the idea—or the ideal—of the self- 
regulating economic system. Adam 
Smith illustrated this ideal with the 
example of bread in London: the un- 
coordinated, selfish actions of many 
people—farmer, miller, shipper, baker, 
grocer—provide bread for the city 
dweller, without any central control 
and at the lowest possible cost. Pure 
self-interest, guided only by the fa- 
mous “invisible hand” of competition, 
organizes the economy efficiently. 
The logical basis of this rather 
startling result is that, under certain 
conditions, competitive prices convey 
all the information necessary for 
making the optimal decision. A builder 
trying to decide whether to use brick 
or concrete will weigh his require- 
ments and tastes against the prices 
of the materials. Other users will do 
the same, with the result that those 
whose needs and preferences for 
brick are relatively the strongest will 
get brick. Further, profit-maximizing 
producers will weigh relative produc- 
tion costs, reflecting society's pro- 
ductive capabilities, against relative 
prices, reflecting society’s tastes and 
desires, when deciding how much of 
each good to produce. The end result 
is that users get brick and cement in 
quantities and proportions that re- 
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flect their individual tastes and so- 
ciety’s production opportunities. No 
other solution would be better from 
the standpoint of all the individuals 
concerned. 

This suggests what it is that 
makes pollution different. The effi- 
ciency of competitive markets de- 
pends on the identity of private costs 
and socia/ costs. As long as the 
brick-cement producer must com- 
pensate somebody for every cost 
imposed by his production his profit- 
maximizing decisions about how much 
to produce, and how, will also be 
socially efficient decisions. Thus, if a 
producer dumps wastes into the air, 
river, or ocean; if he pays nothing 
for such dumping; and if the disposed 
wastes have no noticeable effect on 
anyone else, living or still unborn; 
then the private and social costs of 
disposal are identical and nil, and 
the producer's private decisions are 
socially efficient. But if these wastes 
do affect others, then the social costs 
of waste disposal are not zero. Private 
and social costs diverge, and private 
profit-maximizing decisions are not 
socially efficient. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that cement production dumps 
large quanties of dust into the air, 
which damages neighbors, and that 
the brick-cement will be over-pro- 
duced relative to brick and other 
products because users of the prod- 
ucts will make decisions based on 
market prices which do not reflect true 
social costs. They will use cement 
when they should use brick, or when 
they should not build at all, 

This divergence between private 
and social costs is the fundamental 
cause of pollution of all types, and it 
arises in any society where decisions 
are at all decentralized—which is to 
say, in any economy of any size 
which hopes to function at all, Even 
the socialist manager of the brick- 
cement plant, told to maximize out- 
put given the resources at his dis- 
posal, will use the People’s Air to 
dispose of the People's Wastes; to do 
otherwise would be to violate his 
instructions. And if instructed to avoid 
Pollution “when possible,” he does 
not know what to do: how can he 
decide whether more brick or cleaner 
air is more important for building so- 
cialism? The capitalist manager is in 
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exactly the same situation. Without 
prices to convey the needed informa- 
tion, he does not know what action is 
in the public interest, and certainly 
would have no incentive to act cor- 
rectly even if he did know. 

Although markets fail to perform 
efficiently when private and social 
costs diverge, this does not imply 
that there is some inherent flaw in 
the idea of acting on self-interest in 
response to market prices. Decisions 
based on private cost calculations are 
typically correct from a social point 
of view; and even when they are not 
quite correct, it often is better to ac- 
cept this inefficiency than to turn to 
some alternative decision mecha- 
nism, which may be worse. Even the 
modern economic theory of socialism 
is based on the high correlation be- 
tween managerial self-interest and 
public good. There is no point in try- 
ing to find something—some omni- 
scient and omnipotent deus ex machina 
—to replace markets and self-interest. 
Usually itis preferable to modify 
existing institutions, where necessary, 
to make private and social interest 
coincide. 

And there is a third relevant eco- 
nomic concept: the fundamental dis- 
tinction between questions of effi- 
ciency and questions of equity or 
fairness. A situation is said to be 
efficient if it is not possible to re- 
arrange things so as to benefit one 
person without harming any others. 
That is the economic equation for 
efficiency. Politically, this equation 
can be solved in various ways; though 
most reasonable men will agree that 
efficiency is a good thing, they will 
rarely agree about which of the many 
Possible efficient states, each with a 
different distribution of ‘‘weltare” 
among individuals, is the best one. 
Economics itself has nothing to say 
about which efficient state is the best. 
That decision is a matter of personal 
and philosophical values, and ulti- 
mately must be decided by some polit- 
ical process. Economics can suggest 
ways of achieving efficient states, and 
can try to describe the equity con- 
siderations involved in any sug- 
gested social policy; but the final 
decisions about matters of “faimess” 
or “justice” cannot be decided on 
economic grounds. 


Estimating the Costs of Pollution 


Both in theory and practice, the most 
difficult part of an economic approach 
to pollution is the measurement of the 
cost and benefits of its abatement. 
Only a small fraction of the costs 

of pollution can be estimated straight- 
forwardly. If, for example, smog re- 
duces the life of automobile tires by 
10 per cent, one component of the cost 
of smog is 10 per cent of tire ex- 
penditures. It has been estimated that, 
in a moderately polluted area of New 
York City, filthy air imposes extra 
costs for painting, washing, laundry, 
etc., of $200 per person per year. 
Such costs must be included in any 
calculation of the benefits of pollution 
abatement, and yet they are only a 
part of the relevant costs—and often 
a small part. Accordingly it rarely is 
possible to justify a measure like 
river pollution control solely on the 
basis of costs to individuals or firms 
of treating water because it usually 

is cheaper to process only the water 
that is actually used for industrial or 
municipal purposes, and to ignore 
the river itself. 

The costs of pollution that can- 
not be measured so easily are often 
called “intangible” or “noneco- 
nomic,” although neither term is par- 
ticularly appropriate. Many of these 
costs are as tangible as burning eyes 
or a dead fish, and all such costs are 
relevant to a valid economic analysis. 
Let us therefore call these costs “non- 
pecuniary.” 

The only real difference between 
nonpecuniary costs and the other 
kind lies in the difficulty of esti- 
mating them. If pollution in Los An- 
geles harbor is reducing marine life, 
this imposes costs on society. The 
cost of reducing commercial fishing 
could be estimated directly: it would 
be the fixed cost of converting men and 
equipment from fishing to an alterna- 
tive occupation, plus the difference 
between what they earned in fishing 
and what they earn in the new occu- 
pation, plus the loss to consumers 
who must eat chicken instead of fish. 
But there are other, less straight- 
forward costs: the loss of recreation 
opportunities for children and sports- 
fishermen and of research facilities 
for marine biologists, etc. Such costs 


are obviously difficult to measure and 
may be very large indeed; but just as 
surely as they are not zero, so too are 
they not infinite. Those who call for im- 
mediate action and damn the cost, 
merely because the spiney starfish 
and furry crab populations are shrink- 
ing, are putting an infinite marginal 
value on these creatures. This strikes 
a disinterested observer as an over- 
estimate. 

The above comments may seem 
crass and insensitive to those who, 
like one angry letter-writer to the Los 
Angeles Times, want to ask: “If con- 
servation is not for its own sake, then 
what in the world is it for?” Well, what 
is the purpose of pollution control? 

Is it for its own sake? Of course not. 

If we answer that it is to make the 

air and water clean and quiet, then the 
question arises: what is the purpose of 
clean air and water? If the answer is, 
to please the nature gods, then it 
must be conceded that all pollution 
must cease immediately because the 
cost of angering the gods is presum- 
ably infinite. But if the answer is that 
the purpose of clean air and water is 
to further human enjoyment of life on 
this planet, then we are faced with 

the economists’ basic question: given 
the limited alternatives that a nig- 
gardly nature allows, how can we best 
further human enjoyment of life? And 
the answer is, by making intelligent 
marginal decisions on the basis of 
costs and benefits, Pollution control 

is for lots of things: breathing com- 
fortably, enjoying mountains, swim- 
ming in water, for health, beauty, and 
the general delectation. But so are 
many other things, like good food 

and wine, comfortable housing and 
fast transportation. The question is 
not which of these desirable things 
we should have, but rather what 
combination is most desirable. To de- 
termine such a combination, we must 
know the rate at which individuals are 
willing to substitute more of one desir- 
able thing for less of another desirable 
thing. Prices are one way of de- 
termining those rates. 

But if we cannot directly observe 
market prices for many of the costs 
of pollution, we must find another way 
to proceed. One possibility is to infer 
the costs from other prices, just as 
we infer the value of an ocean view 
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from real estate prices. In principle, 
one could estimate the value people 
put on clean air and beaches by ob- 
serving how much more they are 
willing to pay for property in non- 
polluted areas. Such information 
could be obtained; but there is little of 
it available at present. 

Another possible way of estimat- 
ing the costs of pollution is to ask 
people how much they would be willing 
to pay to have pollution reduced. A 
resident of Pasadena might be willing 
to pay $100 a year to have smog re- 
duced 10 or 20 per cent. In Barstow, 
where the marginal cost of smog is 
much less, a resident might not pay 
$10 a year to have smog reduced 
10 per cent. If we knew how much it 
was worth to everybody, we could add 
up these amounts and obtain an esti- 
mate of the cost of a marginal amount 
of pollution. The difficulty, of course, 
is that there is no way of guaranteeing 
truthful responses. Your response to 
the question, how much is pollution 
costing you, obviously will depend 
on what you think will be done with 
this information. If you think you 
will be compensated for these costs, 
you will make a generous estimate; 
if you think that you will be charged 
for the control in proportion to these 
costs, you will make a small estimate. 


Putting a Price on Pollution 


And yet there is a very simple way to 
accomplish all this. Put a price on 
pollution. A price-based control mech- 
anism would differ from an ordinary 
market transaction system only in 
that the PCB would set the prices, 
instead of their being set by demand- 
supply forces, and that the state 
would force payment. Under such a 
system, anyone could emit any amount 
of pollution so long as he pays the 
price . . . set to approximate the 
marginal social cost of pollution. 
Under this circumstance, private de- 
cisions based on self-interest are 
efficient. If pollution consists of many 
components, each with its own social 
cost, there should be different prices 
for each component. Thus, extremely 
dangerous materials must have an 
extremely high price, perhaps stated 
in terms of “years in jail” rather than 
“dollars,” although a sufficiently high 
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dollar price is essentially the same 
thing. In principle, the prices should 
vary with geographical location, 
season of the year, direction of the 
wind, and even day of the week, al- 
though the cost of too many vari- 
ations may preclude such fine dis- 
tinctions. 

Once the prices are set, pol- 
luters can adjust to them any way they 
choose. Because they act on self- 
interest they will reduce their pollu- 
tion by every means possible up to 
the point where further reduction 
would cost more than the price. Be- 
cause all face the same price for the 
same type of pollution, the marginal 
cost of abatement is the same every- 
where. If there are economies of scale 
in pollution control, as in some types 
of liquid waste treatment, plants can 
cooperate in establishing joint treat- 
ment facilities. In fact, some enter- 
prising individual could buy these 
wastes from various plants (at nega- 
tive prices—i.e., they would get paid 
for carting them off), treat them, and 
then sell them at a higher price, mak- 
ing a profit in the process. (After all, 
this is what rubbish removal firms 
donow.)... 

Obviously, such a scheme does 
not eliminate the need for the PCB 
[Pollution Control Board]. The board 
must measure the output of pollution 
from all sources, collect the fees, and 
so on. But it does not need to know 
anything about any plant except its 
total emission of pollution. It does not 
control, negotiate, threaten, or grant 
favors. It does not destroy incentive 
because development of new control 
methods will reduce pollution pay- 
ments. 

As a test of this price system of 
control, let us consider how well it 
would work when applied to auto- 
mobile pollution, a problem for which 
direct control is usually considered the 
only feasible approach. If the price 
system can work here, it can work 
anywhere. 

Suppose, then, that a price is 
put on the emissions of automobiles. 
Obviously, continuous metering of 
such emissions is impossible. But it 
should be easy to determine the aver- 
age output of pollution for cars of 
different makes, models, and years, 
having different types of control de- 


vices and using different types of fuel. 
Through graduated registration fees 
and fuel taxes, each car owner 

would be assessed roughly the social 
cost of his car's pollution, adjusted for 
whatever control devices he has 
chosen to install and for his driving 
habits. 


“If we can go to the 
moon, why . . .” etc? 


“If we can go to the moon, why can’t 
we eliminate pollution?” This new, 
and already trite, rhetorical question 
invites a rhetorical response: “If physi- 
cal scientists and engineers ap- 
proached their tasks with the same 
kind of wishful thinking and fuzzy 
moralizing which characterizes much 


of the pollution discussion, we would 
never have gotten off the ground.” 
Solving the pollution problem is no 
easier than going to the moon, and 
therefore requires a comparable effort 
in terms of men and resources and 
the same sort of logical hard-headed- 
ness that made Apollo a success. So- 
cial scientists, politicians, and journal- 
ists who spend their time trying to 
find someone to blame, searching for 
a magic device or regulation, or com- 
plaining about human nature, will be 
as helpful in solving the pollution 
problem as they were in getting us 

to the moon. The price system out- 
lined here is no magic formula, but 

it attacks the problem at its roots, and 
has a real chance of providing a long- 
term solution. 
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Public Order: Crime, 
Violence, and Deviant 
Behavior 


INCELAEES 


What Is the Problem? 


The breakdown of public order is the symptom par excellence of the 
existence of a social problem. It is, by definition, the prime index of loss 
of social control. It is the ultimate expression of frustrated individual 
and group aspirations. And it is, in itself, the frustration of an important 
aspiration of large numbers of people. This aspiration was expressed in 
the title of the report of a special National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence: To Establish Justice, to Insure Domestic 
Tranquility. 

The definitive measurement of the breakdown of public order is the 
violation of the law. “Crime” derives from a word that does not refer to 
an antisocial act, but to the “judgment” placed on an act. “Criminal 
behavior” and “antisocial behavior” are not equivalent terms, but any 
Society tends to establish a regulation or law for any antisocial behavior 
that exceeds its tolerance, The breaking of that law is a crime. And 
anyone who breaks that law is defined by society as a criminal.¢? Under 
those multiple definitions, who, exactly are America’s criminals? 

These are criminals: the men and women who, according to the 
FBI, during 1971 committed 6 million major crimes—murder, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, grand larceny, and auto theft.? 
Someone is assaulted, killed, raped, or robbed about every 30 seconds. 

These are also criminals: the organized criminal gangs that are 
firmly entrenched in our large cities, operating many different gambling 
enterprises as well as other rackets, such as the distribution of narcotics 
and commercialized prostitution. The thriving nature of these organized 
gangs on the current scene has been fully disclosed by United States 
Senate committees and other governmental agencies, which have 
pointed out that in some cities law-enforcement officials aid and protect 
these gangsters and racketeers, In 1967 it was estimated that organized 
crime made profits of about $7 billion from the $20 billion spent 
annually in illegal gambling—the rich harvest on which the corruption- 
bearing crime syndicates chiefly thrive.* 

These are also criminals: those of the higher economic brackets who 
commit criminal acts in the course of their business, Edwin H. Suther- 
land, who pioneered concepts of white-collar crime, once examined 70 
large corporations and found 980 court decisions against them on such 
charges as restraint of trade, misrepresentation, patent infringement, 
and fraud.4 According to Sutherland, an embezzler of a million dollars 
decidedly rates as “small fry” in comparison to those upper-class 
criminals—executives of corporations, investment trusts, and public 
utility holding companies—who commit crimes on a large scale, Since 
Sutherland made his study, government supervision of certain trans- 
actions has been tightened. Nevertheless in 1961 half a dozen of the 


CR See Chapter 1, p. 118, for discussion of theories of deviant behavior as 
social definitions. 
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most prominent business executives in the nation were jailed for price- 
fixing crimes committed in the course of their business. 

These are also criminals: those who commit so-called nonvictim 
crimes by breaches of personal moral conduct prohibited by law, such 
as the personal use of narcotics and voluntary sexual behavior that is 
unlawful. 

And these are also criminals: those who break the law while engag- 
ing in political and social protest activities. This includes those nonvic- 
tim crimes such as refusing to register for the draft. It includes the 
refusal of a crowd to disperse when blocking an entry or throughfare. 
It includes acts of violence against persons or property in the course of 
demonstrations or riots, It includes those presidential advisors indicted 
in 1973 for participation in the Watergate scandal, which involved 
breaking into Democratic Party headquarters during the 1972 presi- 
dential campaign for the criminal purpose of conducting illegal elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

These, then, are all criminals: (1) the predatory criminal, the some- 
thing-for-nothing offender, traditionally of low station, who attempts to 
better his standard of living by directly preempting other people’s 
property; (2) the service criminal, who is in the highly organized 
business of servicing the gambling and vice impulses of the general 
public; (3) the white-collar criminal, who commits his financial crimes 
in the course of his legitimate business; (4) the morals violator, whose 
deviant act committed for personal gratification, officially offends so- 
ciety; and (5) the unlawful protester, who ostensibly breaks laws 
neither for personal gain nor for personal gratification but rather for 
social and political ends. All these people can be branded with the 
single label “criminal” because all of them have committed an unlawful 
act that the state has declared to be punishable. 

-There are two different kinds of crime that cut across the five cate- 
gories of criminals described above. First, there is Conventional Crime. 
The term itself suggests that it is the kind of crime that is expected in 
the most normal of times. It is expected that there will be a certain 
number of individual criminals, of different social classes; that there will 
be certain criminal gangs; and that there will be some criminal business 
practices. The initial problem is twofold: to keep conventional crime 
within expectable and generally controllable bounds, and to provide 
means of rehabilitating individual criminals. 

Second, there are Crimes Against the Order, that is, crimes directly 
aimed at and openly defiant of the Social System. Nonvictim, reflexive 
crimes, such as sexual deviance, tend to be more clearly defiant of the 
premises of a society than does the occupational idiosynerasy of a pro- 
fessional criminal. The crimes of an unlawful protester are even more 
clearly acts of open defiance. These two categories—conventional crime 
and crimes against the order—must be dealt with separately because 
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their genesis, their personnae, and their specific remedies are distinctive, 
one from the other. However, they share a common dimension as 
serious social problems. At the point that conventional crime seems to 
be getting out of control, it also becomes crime against the order, as well 
as against the immediate security of the citizenry. 


Basic Causal Theories 


Basic causal theories with respect to these offenders follow the models 
suggested earlierCR and include (1) personality problems, (2) social 
disorganization and anomie, (3) learning, and (4) deviance by 
definition. 

1, Personality problems, Psychological approaches to deviance. 

2. Social disorganization and anomie. For example, normlessness 
resulting from the breakdown of those social institutions that “normally” 
transmit social values; and deprivation, disadvantage, and differential 
social structure creating deviant norms because of value conflict or the 
inability to attain “normal” goals by “normal” means, 

3. Learning. Absorbing deviant goals or learning deviant behavior 
by conforming to the normal values or procedures of deviant sub- 
cultures, 

4. Deviance by definition. Behavior that is deviant chiefly because 
it is so labeled by the dominant society. This approach has been particu- 
larly applied to the category of crime against the order. Organizations of 
homosexuals, for example, insist that their sexual orientation is not a 
matter of sickness, either personal or social, but an alternative life-style, 
arbitrarily proscribed by society. And, of course, political protesters who 
break the law insist that the law is defined to make effective protest 
“criminal.” 

These various models, even the last, are not mutually exclusive, and 
offer insights into basic causation that often complement each other. As 
aspects of “prevention” for the morals offender as well as the conven- 
tional criminal, these models are dealt with more fully in the treatment 
of deliquency,¢? Meanwhile, on a treatment level these various prob- 
lems have unique properties and unique risk factors that must be met 
by discrete remedial programs, 


Conventional Crime 


The following faces of conventional crime are examined separately not 
for the purpose of setting up rigid categories but as a temporary and 
perhaps artificial device to help determine how much of that criminal 
picture is created by the relatively few individuals who are outrageously 


CR Chapter 1, pp. 14-20. 
CR Chapter 8, pp. 318-321, 
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in conflict with “the laws and customs that all decent people hold” and 
how much by more pervasive value conflicts in our society at large. 


Predatory Crimes 
DIMENSIONS 


The FBI lists seven major crimes: (1) robbery—stealing by force or 
violence; (2) burglary—breaking and entering; (3) auto theft; (4) 
larceny—all other direct theft, not including the use of fraud; (5) 
criminal homicide; (6) aggravated assault—with a weapon or intent to 
kill; and (7) rape. 

Over 90 percent of the major crimes reported by the FBI each year 
fall within four categories and are classified as “for the purpose of 
obtaining property.” These acts constitute the traditional image of 
crime: the predatory violation of property by robbery, burglary, or 
larceny, with or without attendant violence (assault or homicide). 
Before World War I, to use a convenient historical marker, this was 
considered the essence of crime as a major social problem. True, there 
were occasional serious “crimes of emotion,” unrelated to the illegal 
seizure of property, but these were not considered to be in the main- 
stream of crime. At least, they did not involve the professional or 
habitual criminal, the lawless underworld by which the community felt 
threatened. 

This traditional or conventional face of crime is still with us. In 1971 
the FBI reported that the major crimes, listed above, were climbing at a 
much faster rate than the population (Figures 7.1 and 7.2). Statistics on 
the extent of crime, however, are not exact. The most comprehensive 
figures are provided by the Uniform Crime Reports published annually 
by the FBI. These are constructed from voluntary reports submitted by 
about 8000 law-enforcement agencies representing 93 percent of the 
total population. Reporting standards are not necessarily uniform. An- 
nual court statistics and prison statistics are similarly faulty in both 
coverage and uniformity of standards. In addition, court and prison 
statistics have a narrower scope than the statistics gathered by the FBI 
from law-enforcement agencies across the nation. Also, in comparing 
crime trends it is necessary to take into account changing age patterns in 
the population, since more than one-half of all crimes are committed by 
those under age 25. 

Actually, in any year, major crimes represent only about 3 percent 
of all criminal offenses, as reported by the FBI. (About 75 percent of all 
criminal offenses come under the heading of traffic violations.) But the 
overwhelming bulk of these major crimes have to do with predatory 
theft and make up the traditional face of crime. It is by these criminal 
activities that men most readily become identified in the public mind as 
criminals. This is crime at its most visible. 

These jungle acts of theft by violence, committed by individuals or 
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Figure 7.1. Reported crimes against the person, 1933-1971 
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and Social Process (New York; Harper & Row, 1969), p. 17; Uniform Crime 
Reports—1971; Federal Bureau of Investigation (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1972), p. 6. 


small bands, are in sharp moral conflict with the institutions of the 
overwhelming body of society. On the level of actual participation, 
predatory crime involves a relatively small number of individuals who 
are indeed out of step with the rest of the citizenry. 


VIOLENCE: “CRIME IN THE STREETS” 


According to one national survey taken in 1966, one-third of Americans 
feel unsafe about walking alone at night in their own neighborhoods. 
The most intense fear was that of being attacked by a stranger when out 
alone, and the percentage of people expressing that fear had increased 
over the recent years, “When fear of crime becomes fear of the stranger, 
the social order is further damaged. As the level of sociability and 


Figure 7.2, Reported crimes against property, 1933-1971 
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mutual trust is reduced, streets and public places can indeed become 
more dangerous. Not only will there be fewer people around, but those 
abroad will manifest a fear of and a lack of concern for each other.”° 
In 1971, 55 percent of Americans said they were “more worried about 
violence and safety on the streets” than they had been the year before.° 

There is evidence that the fear of violence at the hands of strangers 
is exaggerated. For example, an analysis of homicides in Philadelphia 
showed that only 12 percent of all homicides were committed by 
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Table 7.1. Victimization by income 
(rates per 100,000 population) 


Income 


$0 to $3,000 to $6,000 to 

Offenses $2,999 $5,999 $9,999 
Forcible rape 76 49 10 
Robbery 172 121 48 
Aggravated assault 229 316 144 
Burglary 1,319 1,020 867 
Larceny ($50 and over) 420 619 549 
Motor vehicle theft 153 206 202 

Total 2,369 2,331 1,820 


Source: The Challenge of Crime in a F ree Society 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
Govemment Printing Office, 1967), p. 38 
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strangers to the victim, and another showed that only one-third of rape 
victims were attacked by strangers.’ The FBI reported in 1971 that 
most aggravated assaults occur within the family unit or among neigh- 
bors or acquaintances.’ Furthermore, as Table 7.1 indicates, the highest 
rates of victimization for crimes of violence are concentrated in the 
lower-income groups, and the middle-class citizen is not the prime 
target of street attack. There is even some question of whether violent 
crime is as prevalent today as it has been at other times in American 
history. National statistics were not kept before 1930, but there are lurid 
accounts about times in the past when men feared to walk the streets, 
and policemen entered certain areas only in pairs. 

However, the facts are that during recent years the crime rate— 
against both person and property—and the fear of violence and crime in 
the streets have been increasing. And this fear has its own conse- 
quences, As, James Q. Wilson points out: 


Even though our big cities today are probably much less crime- 
ridden than they were in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the currently rising crime rates are having an effect they did not 
have a hundred years ago . . . the continuing movement of middle- 
class families out of the central cities and into the suburbs has been 
hastened, if not in part caused by their concern over central city 
crime.” CR 


RACE AND CRIME 

The problem of crime on the streets has become entangled with the 
problem of race. In 1971 almost two-thirds of arrests for major crimes 
against property were of whites, while almost two-thirds of arrests for 
major crimes of violence were of nonwhites.!° For all major crimes, the 
crime rate for blacks was four times as great as that for whites, and the 
disparity for crimes of violence was even greater. There was, however, 
some indication that the rate of arrest for violent crimes was increasing 
more rapidly among whites than among blacks, and that the rate of 
arrest for property crimes was increasing more rapidly among blacks 
than among whites."* 

Disparity in arrest rates may partly reflect the greater susceptibility 
of the nonwhite to being arrested. If those arrested were classified 
according to income, the disparity between arrest rates for whites and 
nonwhites within each income bracket would be more approximate than 
the total rates. And, according to all journalistic accounts, if it were 
possible to compare crime rates among blacks in their ghettoes today 
with the crime rates of Irish, Italian, and Jewish immigrants in their 
large city ghettoes early in the century, the similarities would be strik- 
ing. In each case, the great bulk of the ghettoized ethnic and racial 


CR Chapter 6, pp. 201-203. 
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groups would be found to be law-abiding, but a dramatically greater 
portion of them than the rest of the population would be involved in 
crime. 

However, although these analyses disprove any genetic propensity 
for crime on the part of any racial or ethnic group, they do not dispose 
of the disproportionate black crime rate that actually exists at this time 
in history. More important, from the point of view of the white resident 
of the city, is the fact that blacks mainly commit their crimes of violence 
against other blacks. A typical study in Chicago (Table 7.2) shows that 
blacks commit more than 10 times as many violent crimes against blacks 
as against whites, and that white males and females are twice as likely 
to be assaulted by whites as by blacks, Indeed, the concern about crime 
is high in the black ghettoes of the city. One survey in Washington, 
D.C., found the highest level of anxiety about crime among black 
women, followed by black men, followed by white women, then by 
white men." This suggests that among the white population, the con- 
cern with crime is associated not just with immediate personal security 
but with crime as an index of the general breakdown of law and order. 


Organized Service Crime 


DIMENSIONS 


In 1967 the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice reported that 


in many ways, organized crime is the most sinister kind of crime 
in America. The men who control have become rich and powerful by 


Table 7.2. Victim-offender relationshi s by race and se 
in assaultive crimes against the person (aides homocide) 


Offenses Attributable to- 
nd cht tel rrr 
All Types of 
White Offenders Negro Offenders Offenders 
eee chai hal 


A Dist dtc etal 
Male Female Male Female 

Victim rate for each 

1 


,000:4 
White males 201 9 129 
i 4 342 
White females 108 14 46 6 175 
Negro males 58 3 1636 256 1953 
Negro females 21 3 1,202 157 1,382 
Total population? 130 10 350 45 ‘535 


Source: Special tabulation from Chica P Depa 3 
Division, for period September 1965 to m A a pse em E oaa 
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encouraging the needy to gamble, by luring the troubled to de- 
stroy themselves with drugs, by extorting the profits of honest and 
hardworking businessmen, by collecting usury from those in finan- 
cial plight, by maiming or murdering those who oppose them, by 
bribing those who are sworn to destroy them. 


The report affirmed the continuing validity of the capsule description of 
organized crime as it had been presented years earlier by the U.S. 
Senate Committee to Investigate Organized Crime: 


The structure of organized crime today is far different from what it 
was many years ago. Its power for evil is infinitely greater. The 
unit of organized crime used to be an individual gang, consisting 
of a number of hoodlums whose activities were obviously predatory 
in character. Individual gangs tended to specialize in specific types 
of criminal activity such as payroll or bank robbery, loft or safe 
burglary, pocket picking, etc. . . . New types of criminal gangs 
have emerged during prohibition. The huge profits earned in that 
era together with the development of twentieth century transporta- 
tion and communication made possible larger and much more 
powerful gangs, covering much greater territory. Organized crime 
in the last 30 years has taken on new characteristics. . . . Criminal 
groups today are multipurpose in character, engaging in any racket 
wherever there is money to be made, The modern gang, moreover, 
does not rely for its primary source of income on frankly predatory 
forms of crime such as robbery, burglary or larceny. Instead the 
more dangerous criminal elements draw most of their revenues from 
various forms of gambling, the sale and distribution of narcotics, 
prostitution, various forms of business and labor racketeering, black- 
market practices, bootlegging into dry areas, etc. 


The key to successful gang operation is monopoly of illicit enter- 
prises or illegal operations, for monopoly guarantees huge profits. 
In cities that gangland has organized very well, the syndicate or the 
combination in control of the rackets decides which mobsters are 
to have what rackets. . . . They seek to expand their activities in 
many different fields and in many different geographic areas, 
wherever profits may be made. We have seen evidence of the 
operation of the Costello-Adonis-Lansky syndicate, whose head- 
quarters is in New York, in such places as Bergen County, N.J., 
Saratoga, N.Y., Miami, Fla., New Orleans, Nevada, the West Coast 
and Havana, Cuba. We have seen evidence of operations of the 
other major crime syndicate, that of Accardo-Guzik-Fischetti, whose 
headquarters is in Chicago, in such places as Kansas City, East 
St. Louis, Miami, Nevada and the West Coast. . . . It is apparent 

. that the leading figures in organized crime do business with 
each other. 
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Organized crime, then, takes root wherever there is a widespread 
market for illegal services. Foremost among these services, and the prin- 
cipal support of organized crime, is gambling. Estimates of the extent of 
gambling vary, but they all agree on the great magnitude of the opera- 
tion. One noncumulative estimate of the number of people involved in 
the different forms of gambling runs as follows: 


Number of 
Type of Gambling People Involved 
Horses 8 million 
Numbers 8 million 
Slot machines 14 million 
Punchboards 15 million 
Athletic events 19 million 
Cards and dice 22 million 
Pools, lotteries, and bingo 26 million 


Much of this gambling activity is local and decentralized and beyond 
the monopolistic control of the syndicates. However, the profits from 
such centrally controlled gambling activities as bookmaking, numbers, 
and slot machines are the lifeblood of organized crime, These activities 
could not exist without the eager support of a substantial segment of the 
so-called respectable community and the toleration of the community in 
general. Prostitution is another “service” provided by organized crime in 
response to a sizable market in the general community, as were black- 
market operations and bootlegging, 
The criminal syndicates are clearly not addicted to a philosophy of 
service. They go wherever there seems to be money for an illegal, 
monopolistic operation. It would be straining the point to ascribe 
Service aspects to business and labor racketeering, although in some 
cases gangsters made their entry into this field when some businessmen 
re unions were anxious to hire their violence, The extortion of money 
from small businessmen on threat of violence, spoilage of goods, or 
union trouble” can only be counted predatory crime at its most 
organized, 
The Kefauver Committee reported that it “had before it evidence of 
eas of business enterprise.” 
0 fewer than 168 industries 
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However, racketeering is not the central operation of the criminal 
syndicates, When he was governor of Illinois, Adlai Stevenson under- 
scored the point that “the happy hunting ground of organized crime is 
in the area where too many people are disposed to participate in the 
breaking of a law.” And the Kefauver Committee narrowed it down 
by stating flatly that “the $2.00 horse bettor and the 5¢ numbers bettors” 
are providing the money that enables underworld characters to under- 
mine our institutions. In measuring the impact of organized crime on 
the community, more core concern attaches to the undermining of our 
institutions than to the fact that citizens are engaging in an illegal 
activity that is bilking them through hopeless odds. 

The breakdown of law-enforcement agencies and responsible gov- 
ernment in the face of organized crime was described by the Kefauver 
Committee in this way: 


Despite known arrest records and well-documented criminal repu- 
tations, the leading hoodlums in the country remain for the most 
part immune from prosecution and punishment although underlings 
of their gangs may occasionally be prosecuted and punished. This 
quasi-immunity of top-level mobsters can be ascribed to what is 
popularly known as the fix. The fix is not always the direct payment 
of money to law-enforcement officials, although the committee has 
run across considerable evidence of such bribery, The fix may also 
come about through acquisition of political power by contributions 
to political organizations or otherwise by creating economic ties 
with apparently reputable and respectable businessmen and lawyers 
and by buying public goodwill through charitable contributions.’ 


The point is made that this corruption—the “fixing” of law-enforce- 
ment officials and higher-level political entanglements—is a natural and 
inevitable by-product of organized service crime as it is created by a 
willing public and an obliging criminal element. With regard to gam- 
bling and similar service crimes that cannot be engaged in so stealthily 
as conventional predatory crime, former Governor Stevenson noted 
that 


the law cannot be broken without the connivance of elected officials, 
and . . . open and long-continued violation inevitably means that 
there is corruption—a pay-off in some form or another. And corrup- 
tion is a cancer which cannot be confined—a public official who has 
gotten in on the take for one purpose has become a captive and his 
usefulness as a public servant is largely at an end." 


Further, this corruption is not just an uncomplicated matter of 
bribery of police officials, high or low. It is such, in many cases. But 
even more significant is the labyrinthine network of connections that 
often exists between organized crime and local political machinery. A 
personally incorruptible politician, as part of a far-flung political struc- 
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ture, can be unknowingly caught up in the influence of that network. It 
has been estimated, for example, that organized crime pays 15 percent 
of campaign expenditures at state and local levels.'® And modern-day 
executives of crime are deeply involved in legitimate business activities 
as well as in criminal enterprises. 


THE PROBLEM 


There are those who believe that the present size and influence of orga- 
nized crime have been overrated and that the concentration on the 
shadowy criminal empire known as the Mafia or the Cosa Nostra has 
diverted the country from other major concerns about crime. Former 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark commented about organized crime in 
1970: “. . . it is a serious problem. But it is a minor part of our total 
crime . . . the wealth and income of organized crime are exaggerated 
beyond reason.”!" He suggested that massive criminal organizations 
were on the way out, that they committed only one out of every 1000 
violent crimes, and were not responsible for the pervasive criminal 
pattern in the country, 

One of the questions that has titillated the nation, throughout 
decades of Hollywood movie-making and of novels and exposés, is 
whether there is indeed one huge apparatus, a supernational syndicate, 


has been compounded by the popular image of this being a family 
empire of crime with a colorful Sicilian source, In the 1970s one of these 
alleged family chiefs, Joseph Colombo, became the head of a new 
organization called the Italian-American Civil Rights League, which 
picketed FBI offices and demanded that the mass media stop portraying 
crime as an Italian-American device. From evidence unfolding in the 
1970s it did seem likely that the image of one national syndicate had 
been oversensationalized. More likely it was a system of somewhat 
cooperative, sometimes warring groups in and among the major centers 
of the country. There were indeed reports that the “family” nature of 
these ventures was diminishing, partly because of the factor of upward 
breakdown of family loyalties 

t - But whatever doubts are thrown 
on the exotic nature of organized service crime, there have been few 


me, amounts to more than just 


i ` ndicate criminal typically has 4 
history of predatory crime before he estate bee See hon, 


In his personal patterns of violence and antisocial behavior he is still in 
sharp moral conflict with the overwhelming body of society and its 


vice crime, and it is not confined to a few individuals whom we know as 
criminals. As Adlai Stevenson put it, profess 


is. ional criminals move “in 
such twilight zones as that of gambling wh 


ere there are prohibitory laws 
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on the books but no unanimity of moral conviction.”*° In service crime, 
it is not the criminal alone who participates directly, as is the case in 
predatory crime; a substantial portion of the “respectable” public must 
participate, and the public at large does not consider this participation 
heinous. This conflict between law and conduct bestrides society itself. 

As a result of this “criminal condition” in society, the law-enforce- 
ment and political agencies are drawn into participation. This spreading 
pattern of participation thus becomes institutionalized in society— 
which is another way of saying that organized crime refers not just to 
crime that is perpetrated by an organized gang but also to a criminal 
pattern that has been organized and integrated into some of the normal 
processes of our society. The results are consequently more crippling 
than the alien and isolated forays of predatory criminals. 

Any examination of service crime in isolation is somewhat artificial. 
It must finally be fitted back into the total picture of criminality. 
Predatory crime is, of course, stimulated and protected by the institu- 
tionalization of service crime. The creeping paralysis of law enforcement 
that results from a failure to enforce the gambling laws spreads to other 
areas of law and leads to a general breakdown in law enforcement. 
Even more basic, perhaps, is the fact that widespread participation in or 
condoning of service crime probably contributes to the creation of indi- 
vidual criminals of every stripe. It has been observed, for example, that 
sometimes the only affluent and respected individuals in a slum area are 
those associated with racketeering, and vice—numbers men, gamblers, 
and the like. These are often the only models of success and status that 
the children in the neighborhood have to emulate. 

But the fact that society is morally schizoid and in major conflict 
with its own rules is more than a background factor insofar as service 
crime is concerned, It is the very substance of organized service crime. 
If this kind of crime involves something more than the existence of 
individual criminals, then its control involves more than the control of 
individual criminals. Crime takes on another dimension, which lies, at 
least partly, outside the reach of individual punishment. 


White-Collar Crime 


White-collar crime is a term that is used by some criminologists to 
describe crimes committed by members of the upper socioeconomic 
classes in the course of their business. These include such crimes as 
embezzlement, fraud, and the violation of laws regulating business 
practices. 


DIMENSIONS 


The leading exponent of the theory of white-collar criminality, the late 
Edwin H. Sutherland, stated that the very nature of this behavior makes 
its accurate measurement impossible: 
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The financial cost of white-collar crime is probably several times 
as great as the financial cost of all the crimes which are customarily 
regarded as the “crime problem”, An officer of a chain grocery store 
in one year embezzled $600,000, which was six times as much as 
the annual losses from five hundred burglaries and robberies of the 
stores in that chain. . . . Although a million-dollar burglar or rob- 
ber is practically unheard of these million-dollar embezzlers are 
small fry among white-collar criminals?! 


Further evidence of this kind of crime to which Sutherland had refer- 
ence is the record of illegal business practices by 70 of the country’s 
largest corporations over a period of 40 years. These corporations had 
been found guilty of violating laws against restraint of trade, 307 times; 
patent infringement laws, 222 times; the National Labor Relations Law, 
158 times; laws against misrepresentation in advertising, 97 times; and 
other business laws, 196 times. Every one of the corporations had vio- 
lated one or more of the laws. The average was 13 violations per corpo- 
ration.” 

In 1961 antitrust suits were brought against 29 electrical equipment 
companies, including the largest companies in the nation, and 44 of 
their top executives were found guilty of criminally conspiring to fix 
prices in the sale of some $7 billion worth of heavy electrical equipment. 
Some of the executives were sent to jail for 30 days and others were 
given suspended sentences, and the companies were fined a total of 
almost $2 million. One attorney pleaded that his client should not be 
placed “behind bars with common criminals,” although one of the 
defendants admitted that “no one attending the [price-fixing] gather- 
ings was so stupid he didn’t know they were in violation of the law.” 
The federal judge, in handing down the sentences, called them a 
shocking indictment of a vast section of the economy, and noted that 
the criminal acts had uniformly been defended as prevailing business 
practice. There are several reasons why white-collar crimes do not 
arouse the same outrage as predatory crime. First, they do not dramati- 
cally involve physical danger to their victims, or seem directed against 
specific individuals, Second, in the case of business law violations, the 
nature of the violation is often obscure to the general public, even 
though violations of health and safety laws by landlords do in fact 
create conditions of hazard. So do violations of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, and even misleading advertisments by pharmaceutical companies, 
many of which were subject to injunctive action by government 
agencies in the early 1970s. Finally, laws tend to be implemented 


differently because of the high social position of the criminals involved. 
According to Sutherland, 


The crimes of the upper class either result in no official action at 
all, or result in suits for damages in civil courts, and are handled 
by inspectors and by administrative boards or commissions with 
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penal sanctions in the form of warnings, orders to cease and desist, 
occasionally the loss of a license and only in extreme cases by fines 
or prison sentences. Thus, the white collar criminals are segregated 
administratively from other criminals, and largely as a consequence 
of this are not regarded as real criminals by either the general 
public, the criminologists, or themselves.” 


Some criminologists have emphasized the danger of broadening the 
concept of white-collar crime to include all unethical conduct, even if it 
breaks no law, or merely any mode of business behavior of which some 
individual may disapprove. As Paul Tappan points out, it is dangerous 
to promulgate a system of justice in which the individual may be held 
criminal without having committed a crime defined with some precision 
by statute and case law.? Some have suggested broadening the defini- 
tion of white-collar crime so that it does not apply only to upper-income 
occupational crime but also to any illegal act “committed by non-physi- 
cal means and by concealment or guile, to obtain money or property, to 
avoid the payment or loss of money or property, or to obtain business or 
personal advantage.”*° 

However, it is not an indictment of business practices but a crimi- 
nological point that Sutherland strives to make: criminality is not so 
closely associated with poverty—and the correlates of poverty—as is 
often believed. The prevalence of white-collar crime makes it necessary 
to find some prime source of criminality that is common to both the 
lower- and the upper-social and economic classes. Sutherland therefore 
invokes the prime importance of social learning in the development of 
criminals. The criminal, upper- or lower-class, learns his behavior 
through his associations with people who already have a criminal behav- 
ior pattern. The traditional criminal learns his behavior, according to 
Sutherland, through association with delinquents and criminals; the 
white-collar criminal learns his behavior when he gets into particular 
business situations in which criminality is “practically a folkway.” 


THE PROBLEM 

Because of changes in the nature of our economic life, it is generally 
assumed that white-collar crime has increased at a rate exceeding that 
of population growth, Because financial life is so much more complex, 
because there are so many more packaged goods, because there are so 
many more food and drug products on the market, it is assumed that 
there are more violations of the classic white-collar type. However, even 
when detected, the unofficial sanctions of social disapproval levied 
against the predatory criminal are notably light in the case of the white- 
collar criminal, This reflects a feeling that the white-collar criminal has 
mainly erred in being caught. He has done nothing, in other words, that 
other respectable citizens have not done with more caution or perhaps 
better legal advice. 
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Thus, white-collar crime manifests a pervasive conflict between our 
economic practices and our moral beliefs. This creates a climate of 
criminality that is likely to produce criminal behavior not only on the 
white-collar level but on all levels. The complex of white-collar crime 
uniquely serves to illustrate again, although less specifically than in the 
case of service crime, that there are value conflicts endemic in society 
which must be part of any total consideration of crime and which 
extend, at least in part, beyond the reach of individual punishment and 


penology. 


Meeting the Problem: Conventional Crime 


PREVENTION 


An old and tempting formula for crime prevention suggests that since 
crime is committed by criminals, we have only to eliminate the criminals 
in order to eliminate crime. This formula begs the question; it is not 
altogether different from the suggestion that divorce can be eliminated 
by eliminating divorced people. A society has about as much crime and 
as much divorce as the social process produces. For the most part, 
criminals are not alien objects that have intruded themselves on society. 
The criminal population in America is as much a natural fruit of this 
society as is the number of its philosophers or artists or businessmen. 

Part of society’s role in the production of crime-bent or crime-prone 
individuals will be analyzed in the chapter on delinquency (Chapter 8). 
Delinquency is a broader problem than crime: most delinquents are not 
youthful criminals or destined for careers of crime, But susceptibility to 
adult criminal activity is most frequently shaped during youth and is 
part of the delinquency picture. i 

Two kinds of habitual delinquents have been delineated, First, 
there are those who have absorbed criminal values from the explicitly 
criminal environments that surround them, They live on subcultural 
islands of criminality which exist here and there within society. The 
values of a subculture have been successfully transmitted to them. It 
can be expected that a professional class of criminals in some number 
will inevitably emerge from these environments, 


However, a large number of habitual delinquents emerge from 


environments that are not explicitly criminal but that though espousing 
positive social values, have failed to imbue them with these values. The 
subsequent loss of control by the traditional institutions of society is the 
aspect of modern delinquency that is the most disturbing. It is epito- 
mized in the fact that delinquency is not restricted to the “other side of 
the tracks,” where islands of criminality may be expected to exist, but is 
produced on every level of society. Individual susceptibility to criminal 
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activity is one by-product of this failure of social control—this failure to 
impart positive social values. In this sense, delinquency prevention is a 
first step in crime prevention.©F 

One of the persistent suggestions for preventing service crime—and 
the corrupting attributes that accompany it—is to legalize the currently 
illegal activities on which service crime now thrives. Gambling, one of 
the massive cornerstones of service crime, has been suggested as the 
most likely candidate for legalization, and some states have begun to 
experiment with it. The premise of this recurrent suggestion is that to 
gamble is human, and the practice might as well be harnessed to the 
accepted social system. This would make inevitable the collapse of the 
criminal industry which is based primarily on the illegality of gambling. 
Instead, gambling could bring needed revenues to the various govern- 
ments. Supporters of this proposal point out that a double standard 
already exists in official society. Gambling at race tracks, which brings 
substantial revenue to many state treasuries, is legal, but off-track 
betting is illegal. Lotteries to raise funds for churches and other 
philanthropic activities are commonly permitted, while lotteries for 
profit are prohibited. If gambling is immoral, it is immoral even where 
the profits go only to government or philanthropy. 

Organized church groups have most often led the vocal opposition 
to legalized gambling. They customarily point out that as a practical 
matter it is the average wage earner who must be prevented from dissi- 
pating his earnings. Relatively few can become habitués of a race track. 
But the entrenchment of a legal bookmaker on every streetcorner would 
be quite another matter. 

In the post-Revolution years, legalized lotteries were common in this 
country. State governments conducted these lotteries for schools and 
other government funds. However, as the opponents of legalized gam- 
bling point out, such state supervision did not prevent crime and 
corruption, Legislators were bribed, unscrupulous promoters reaped 
large profits, and it was largely as a result of the gross political 
corruption attending legalized gambling that it was eventually abol- 
ished in the various states before the Civil War. 

Recurrent modern proposals for legalized gambling claim to take 
this experience into consideration. It is suggested that certain safe- 
guards can be erected against corruption. The state, rather than licensed 
private groups, could maintain complete supervision and reap all the 
profits. The state agency set up to maintain this supervision could be 
completely independent and divorced from politics. It has also been 
proposed that the other massive cornerstone of service crime, narcotics, 
be legalized with controls. But drug abuse presents a more complex and 
comprehensive problem for society. 


CR Chapter 8, pp. 331-335. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Police consider a crime “cleared” when they have identified the offender, 
have sufficient evidence to charge him, and actually take him into 
custody. In 1960 the police cleared 31 out of every 100 major crimes; in 
1971 they cleared only 20 out of every 100 crimes, a drop of 34 percent.”’ 

Commonly suggested remedies for lagging law enforcement on this 
level have been as follows: 

1. More policemen. Police forces have generally kept pace with 
population growth, but not with the growth in the crime rate. One 
recurrent suggestion is that police forces employ more civilians and 
specialists to do the increasing number of jobs that fall to the police but 
are not directly related to law enforcement. It has also been proposed 
that the elimination of many nonvictim crimes would substantially 
reduce the police load. In addition, the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement made a number of suggestions for improving the technical 
proficiency of police departments.”* 

2. Fewer restrictions on police. This has become one of the most 
controversial aspects of law enforcement. During the 1960s, while the 
crime rate was rising rapidly, the Supreme Court of the United States 
was handing down a series of decisions to strengthen the individual 
rights of the defendant. In 1961 the Court applied the constitution! 
guarantee against illegal search and seizures to the states; in 1967 it 
outlawed electronic eavesdropping. The most famous, and the most 
rankling in many police circles, was the Miranda case in 1966, which 
sharply limited the ability of police to obtain and use confessions. In 
that case the Court prohibited any questioning of a suspect in custody 
unless counsel was present or explicitly waived by the person in custody. 
Five members of the Court felt that any interrogation in an isolated 
police setting constituted a form of compulsion. The other four mem- 
bers felt that this ruling would seriously hamper police investigation. 
The eternal debate continues relative to the proper balance between 
individual rights and collective security. 


TREATMENT 


Punishment for crime has historically been justified on two grounds: 
retribution and deterrence. Retribution is no longer considered morally 
defensible in Western society. Nor is it tenable in a political system 
based on the equal application of the law; there is no slide rule for 
determining the precise degree of retribution appropriate for every 
given criminal offense. The concept that a criminal must pay his debt to 
society also implies that when his debt has been paid he is free to run 
up a new one. 

The deterrent value of punishment is clearly limited. It is perhaps 
reasonable to assume that a number of people are turned from criminal 
acts, or even from criminal careers, because of the fear of imprisonment. 
However, there is no evidence to indicate that the bulk of committed 
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Figure 7.3. Model of criminal justice system (typical 
flow of offenders for Index crimes, per 1000 offenders ) 
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Source: Adapted from The Challenge of Crime ina Free Society, A Report 
by the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
( Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967 ), pp. 262-263. 
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and habitual criminals that our society does produce are seriously de- 
terred from further criminal activity by such fears. Criminals are simply 
not deterred by the thought of punishment because they do not expect 
to be caught as they embark on a criminal venture, Indeed, a majority 
of offenders are not even apprehended for any given crime. There may 
be as many as 20 offenses committed for every conviction that is finally 
obtained. 

An extension of the theory of deterrence calls for drastically increas- 
ing the penalties. Extreme punishment might serve as a deterrent in 
some cases, but it must be balanced against other values. A ban against 
extreme and unusual punishment is part of the basic creed of every 
democratic political order, It is a safeguard against the cheapening of 
human life. To impose an inordinate degree of punishment would be to 
foster a general sense of brutality that might well contribute toward a 
delinquent society and thus increase the flow of crime. Against these 
hazards must be laid the fact that most habitual criminals and those 
who commit crimes of passion will not be deterred in any case. Histori- 
cal evidence is clear on this point. In eighteenth-century England over 
200 offenses were punishable by death, but crime was not eradicated. 

A dramatic focus of national debate on this issue has been the 
question of capital punishment. Organized opposition has grown to the 
death penalty on grounds that the state should not take life, and that to 
do so is not a failure of deterrent, but, rather, contributes to the general 
brutalization of life. In addition, it has been pointed out that the less 
affluent, the less capable of securing extended legal defense, are most 
subject to the death penalty. In 1972 the U.S. Supreme Court ruled the 
death penalty unconstitutional except where made mandatory by the 
law. Thirteen states have effectively repealed capital punishment, and 
the will to execute offenders has radically declined throughout the 
nation. In the 1930s about 1700 prisoners were executed in the’ United 
States; in the 1940s, about 1300; in the 1950s, about 700; in the 1960s 
about 200; only 10 since 1965; and none since 1968. 

On the other hand, it has been suggested that the role of punish- 
ment cannot be eliminated. To eliminate punishment, it is argued, 
would be to hold that no one is accountable for his actions. And indeed 
some modern approaches to delinquency and crime appear to deny the 
concept of individual responsibility. Every criminal is regarded as a 
helpless victim of his environment, his personal history, and his constitu- 
tional makeup. Therefore, the criminal, being without free will, cannot 
be held accountable for his crime; therefore, he cannot be punished. 
This, of course, is the root concept of delinquency, originally applied to 
the very small child but now extended to the adult, But even if free will 
did not exist, society would have to act as though it did, Otherwise, it 
would be impossible to establish individual responsibility, without 
which society cannot exist. Rules and values have no meaning or effect 
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if adult individuals are considered incapable of complying with them 
and not held accountable for not complying with them. 

From this point of view, some penalties must still be applied to 
those who knowingly violate society's rules. However, the nature and 
content of these penalties may differ. They may be designed to be 
retributive and deterrent only. Or they may be aimed at the humani- 
tarian and practicable goal of rehabilitation, the prevention of repeated 
criminal activity. 

In other words, society need not feel guilty about reasonably 
penalizing its criminals, but it should do so within the framework of its 
primary task of rehabilitating them wherever possible. 


IMPRISONMENT 


Prison life is isolated from society and normal social activity. It is stig- 
matizing. It is “criminal” in environment and even serves as a training 
course in crime. By its very nature, it tends to be brutalizing and to run 
counter to the requirements of rehabilitation. 

Prison life is thus handicapped even when it offers the best in medi- 
cal, educational, vocational, and psychiatric facilities. But, typically, it 
does not. Prisons are overcrowded. Classification systems, which ideally 
should separate the psychopath from the psychologically normal, the 
younger from the older, the habitual criminal from the one-time vio- 
lator, break down under institutional pressures. There is not enough 
work to go around, so idleness is a serious problem. Guidance services 
and psychiatric treatment are token. In the absence of these facilities, 
criminals are returned to society in no better condition for leading a 
noncriminal life than when they entered. In 1971, 78 percent of those 
arrested were repeaters (Figure 7.4). 

Ideally, a rehabilitated criminal is one who has absorbed positive 
social values. The mere imposition of external controls like bars and 
walls does not establish internal controls; in fact, such external controls 
often tend to weaken them, The most effective prison experiences, from 
the viewpoint of rehabilitation, are minimum security situations, where 
the men may work outside the prison during the day, live in cottages or 
cell blocks without locks, and generally develop an internal discipline 
out of a developed sense of social responsibility. But these minimum 
security conditions are most applicable to the least habitual criminals, 
and perhaps probation or early parole would serve the same purpose 
more effectively in many of these cases. One summary viewpoint is that 
prisons should be regarded primarily as an evil necessity. They protect 
society by keeping certain habitual criminals in custody for a period of 
time and perhaps establish the social principle of penalty for crime. But 
it may be doubted that they could ever serve as agencies of rehabili- 
tation. 
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Figure 7.4. Criminal repeaters by type of crime (persons arrested in 1971) 
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Source: Uniform Crime Reports—1971, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 37. 


PAROLE AND PROBATION 


Probation is a suspended sentence with two conditions imposed: good 
behavior for the duration of the sentence, and the constant supervision 
by and cooperation with a probation officer. Parole is the suspension of 
the remainder of a sentence under the same conditions after part of the 
sentence has already been served in prison. Parole is usually granted 
upon the advice of a parole board, whereas probation is usually estab- 
lished by the court. These practices vary widely in the states, but today 
about one out of three major offenders across the country is placed on 
poh and about three out of four released from state prisons are by 
parole, 

The increasing use of parole has been accompanied by the increas- 
ing use of the indeterminate sentence, or the sentence that indicates 
both minimum and maximum limits, for instance, 5 to 10 years. The 
philosophy of the indeterminate sentence is that an offender may be 
released under supervision at whatever time he seems to have devel- 
oped into a good risk. Some criminologists recommend parole as a 
regular practice, thus providing some measure of control over the 
convicted criminal after he is released. If he has a fixed sentence and 
serves it, there can be no supervision over him when he returns to 
society. 

Faia and parole, where they can be used, are generally con- 
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sidered more conducive to rehabilitation than imprisonment. The per- 
manent success of probation was found to be about 75 percent in a 1954 
United Nations survey of Britain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. This finding is supported by statis- 
tical data limited to this country. This apparently high degree of 
success, however, needs to be closely scrutinized. 

Most of these offenders might just as assiduously have avoided 
further crime if they had been imprisoned instead of being placed on 
probation or parole. Moreover, the hardcore of criminal offenders tends 
not to be placed on probation but sent to prison and when there, to be 
denied parole. On this score alone, prisons can be expected to have an 
inferior record in preventing recidivism. The relative success of parole 
and probation indicates that courts and parole boards are fairly success- 
ful in selecting the good risks and incarcerating the bad risks. 

This leaves, in brief, a number of habitual offenders for whom there 
is no high hope of rehabilitation by known remedial measures. Mean- 
while a new crop of habitual offenders is continuously appearing on the 
criminal scene. Perhaps society cannot solve the problem of individual 
criminals, either by custody or by treatment, without first solving the 
problem of crime. ‘ 


Crimes Against the Order 


All crimes are crimes against the social order, being crimes in the first 
place because they have been so defined by the social order. The 
boundary line between conventional crime and direct crimes against the 
order is sometimes murky. But, generally speaking, conventional crime 
is crime-for-profit, and tends to have some individual or group as a 
prime “victim” of the crime. Direct crime against the order is not 
committed for material profit, and tends to be victimless, The exceptions 
prove the point. The murder of passion, a conventional crime, is indeed 
profitless, but has a specific victim. On the other hand, political assassi- 
nation, when it is really that and not just an act of insanity, also is 
profitless and has a specific victim. The basis for differentiation is that 
the former is directed against a specific victim, without the social order 
in mind, while the latter is directed against the social order, for which 
the victim is a symbol. 

Actually there are two kinds of direct crime against the order. The 
first is political in nature—for example, subversion, which is defined as 
criminal, those demonstrations that are unlawful, and civil disobedience. 
The second is moral in nature—for example, personal sexual behavior 
that violates the moral code as it has been written into the law and 
where there is no other party as an involuntary victim. Such moral 
criminality is not as deliberately directed against the social order as 
criminal political behavior; it is profitless and victimless in the conven- 
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tional sense. It is generally defined as a crime because it is perceived as 
a direct threat to the social order. 


“Victimless” Crimes Against Morality 


There are a number of laws prohibiting conduct whose only “victim” 
other than perhaps the offender himself would seem to be the moral 
sensibilities of the larger society. These moral sensibilities, however, are 
presumably related to the basic premises of the social order. 

Some items of moral consensus are so deeply internalized that laws, 
if they exist at all, rarely have to be invoked. Incest is an example, 
Others turn out not to be—or no longer to be—items of moral consensus 
after all. The national experiment with prohibition against the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages was an example. Gambling may be another 
example. In those cases, where violation of the law is rampant, not only 
does service crime thrive, but the gap between law and practice puts a 
credibility strain on the social order itself. 

In times of historical transition and social disorganization, when 
traditional ties and taboos are loosened, some items of moral consensus 
come under serious question. In the 1960s and 1970s two quite different 
moral phenomena have come into such question: drug abuse, and cer- 
tain forms of “deviant” sexual behavior. 


DEVIANT SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


Sexual assaults on nonconsenting individuals, such as forcible rape or 
child molestation, constitute a special problem within the category of 
Conventional Crime. They are somewhat special because they are not 
committed for personal gain, and are often explicitly connected with 
psychological disorder. Some states have laws requiring that such sex 
offenders be automatically examined to see whether psychiatric treat- 
ment is indicated. However, subcultural factors are often involved, 
relating to the image of the woman as primarily a sexual object. But 
these sexual offenses are conventional in the sense that physical assault 
upon another person would be considered unlawful even if sexuality 
were not involved. New Jersey's Commission on the Habitual Sex 
Offender reported that very few minor sex offenders progressed to 
major sex crimes and that only an estimated 5 percent of all sex 
offenders have ever committed crimes of violence.*® The commission 
also pointed out that there are fewer repeaters among sex offenders than 
among other types of offenders, with the understandable exception of 
murderers. 

Prostitution is an unlawful sexual act which involves “consenting” 
individuals. Over 55,000 arrests were made in 1971 for activities related 


to prostitution.” It is estimated that there are at least 300,000 full-time 
CR Chapter 10, pp, 412-415. 
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prostitutes in the United States. Some observers would put prohibition 
of prostitution in the same category as the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages and gambling. The law is broadly violated. The Kinsey 
survey found that over two-thirds of the male population had had some 
experience with prostitutes.*? 

It is, in short, service crime, although it is not as highly organized as 
other service crimes and is no longer considered a major part of syndi- 
cated crime. The role of prostitution in spreading venereal disease has 
traditionally been invoked in supporting prohibition. But the counter- 
argument is that only with legalization will proper public health super- 
vision be possible. Furthermore; the fact that the incidence of gonorrhea 
more than doubled between 1955 and 1970* has been attributed not to 
any growth in prostitution but to changing and noncommercial sexual 
mores in the country.®® Indeed, these changing sexual mores have been 
cited as one main reason for the apparent decline of prostitution in 
America. It has been estimated that American males purchase the ser- 
vices of prostitutes about half as often as they did during the early part 
of the century." 

However, except for some highly localized experiments in a per- 
missive state like Nevada, there have been no serious efforts in America 
to legalize prostitution. The prostitute is considered more of an involun- 
tary social victim than the gambler. More significantly, prostitution 
touches upon a “norm” of social behavior which has traditionally been 
considered more intrinsic to the social order than nongambling, that is, 
the sanctity of heterosexual, childbearing family life. Indeed this is the 
norm around which are defined unlawful acts of deviant sexual behavior 
between consenting adults. 


womosexuatity Homosexuality is the prototype of sexual behavior 
between consenting adults which has often been legally defined as 
deviant and unlawful. This definition has become a matter of open 
public controversy in recent years because, in the changing moral 
climate, the homosexual population has come to the surface of society, 
and has even spawned an activist political movement. National organi- 
zations of homosexuals, such as the Mattachine Society and the Society 
of Individual Rights, have lobbied to remove restrictive legislation. 
Banners of the Gay Liberation Front became a standard part of miscel- 
laneous protest marches in the late 1960s and the 1970s. 

The Kinsey surveys indicated that about a third of the male white 
population and about a sixth of the female population have had homo- 
sexual experiences in their lives. But the estimates of habitual homo- 
sexuality settle at around 5 percent of the total population in America 
and Great Britain.™ 

Most European countries do not consider private homosexual be- 
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havior between consenting adults unlawfully deviant. In Great Britain 
the laws against such behavior were repealed in 1967. The state of 
Illinois has removed such antihomosexual laws from its criminal code. 
Militant homosexual leaders have stated goals beyond the removal of 
criminal sanctions. They want the elimination of all stigmatization and 
the recognition of homosexuality as an acceptable personal and subcul- 
tural choice rather than a psychological or social disorder. To some, this 
movement is offensive as a threat to the norms of traditional family 
structure that presumably undergirds our social order, The laws are 
symbolic of these norms. Others do not articulate their resistance so 
formally; for them, the movement for legalization of homosexuality is 
just a part of the apparent loss of social control, the breakdown of law 
and order, which makes them uneasy about the stability of our social 
order. 


PoRNocRAPHY Pornography is another touchstone of the prevalent 
concern about the breakdown of social control, and relates to deviation 
from the sexual norms. A number of federal laws prohibit mailing, 
importation, broadcasting, and interstate transportation of “obscene 
materials.” And most states have statutes prohibiting their distribution. 
The Supreme Court has ruled that “obscene materials were never meant 
to be protected by the First Amendment's guarantee of free speech. But 
the problem, of course, lies in the definition of “obscenity.” The courts 
have generally established three kinds of criteria: material is obscene 
when it appeals to a “prurient” interest in sex, when it is offensive to 

contemporary community standards,” and when it lacks “redeeming 
social value.” All of these criteria are somewhat ambiguous. The 
Supreme Court ruled in 1969 that the state cannot interfere with the 
right of an individual to have even technically obscene material in his 
own home. There has been relatively little controversy about restricting 
distribution of obscene materials to minors. But beyond that, the presi- 
dential Commission on Obscenity and Pornography commented in 1970 
that prevailing court decisions “leave it questionable whether any verbal 
or textural materials whatever may presently be deemed ‘obscene’ for 
adults. . . . Present law for adults is therefore largely ineffective.” In 
1973, however, the Supreme Court reversed its position and ruled that 
states could indeed impose any manner of local controls on the distribu- 
tion of pornography. 

According to a national survey of public opinion sponsored by the 
commission, a majority of Americans believe that adults should be 
allowed to read or see any sexual materials they wish, In the light of the 
legal confusion and apparently changing “community standards” there 
seems to be no need for covert “service crime” in sexually oriented 
materials, There has been a demonstrable proliferation in most metro- 
politan areas of explicit sexual treatment in books, magazines, films, and 
theatrical shows. The majority of the commission recommended that all 
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“legislation prohibiting the sale, exhibition or distribution of sexual 
materials to consenting adults should be repealed.”*° Supporters of this 
recommendation point out that there is no evidence that such materials 
contribute to explicit antisocial behavior; that indeed such sexual Puri- 
tanism itself has harmful social effects; and, finally, that there should be 
no laws governing the consenting nonvictimizing conduct of consenting 
adults. Opponents cling to the need for law as a standard for socially 
acceptable behavior, touching on the foundations of our social order. 
For others, like homosexuality, it is another troubling index of the 
pervasive breakdown in social control, 


DRUG USE AND ABUSE 

The illegal use of drugs is a case history in the definition of a deviant 
act, its relationship to the law, and its elevation to a major national 
problem. During the nineteenth century, the preponderance of users 
were apparently white, upper- and middle-class men and women of 
middle age.** 

By the beginning of World War I, it has been estimated that there 
were at least 100,000 opiate addicts. In 1909 the first federal law was 
passed restricting the importation of opiates. In 1914 the Harrison Act 
limited the ability of doctors to prescribe drugs, and for the first time 
effectively prevented users from purchasing drugs directly from sup- 
pliers. The rate of drug addiction probably decreased between that time 
and the end of World War II. In the 1950s it began to be clear that a 
new and major pattern of drug use had developed—this time prepon- 
derantly among youth—among lower-income and black urban youth to 
begin with, and then among all segments of American youth. The 
federal Narcotics Control Act of 1956 imposed harsh penalties, not only 
for the suppliers of narcotics, but also for the users. State laws followed 
suit? But the problem continued to accelerate in the public mind. A 1971 
poll reported that in the course of the year the illegal use of drugs had 
risen from seventh place to third place in the American public’s list of 
“most important national problems.” The President of the United 
States made a national address on the subject, announcing a crash anti- 
drug campaign costing a third of a billion dollars. 

What was the aspect of the problem that transformed it into one of 
the major concerns of the American people? By some accounts the rate 
of narcotics addiction among Americans was lower in 1970 than it had 
been at the turn of the century. The fact that organized crime fed upon 
the development of narcotics users no longer seemed to be the focus of 
concern. Drug users did raise the level of crime in the cities in order to 
support their costly habit, but it was not primarily crime of violence. 
The following factors were also involved: 

1. The problem of narcotics addiction was imbedded in a much 
more pervasive pattern of drug use, especially by youth. Nonnarcotic 
drugs such as the stimulant amphetamines, the depressant barbiturates, 
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and the hallucinogenic LSD became commonplace on many college and 
high school campuses. The use of marijuana became part of the new 
“youth culture,” and if various polls were to be believed, part of the life 
experience of more young people than not. In 1969, in one poll, a third 
of the college youth of the country and a fifth of the noncollege youth 
explicitly rejected prohibitions against the use of marijuana.®8 

2. The use of heroin—the chief narcotics addiction problem—has 
spread to those segments of the youth population who are not expected 
to be “alienated” from society. Senator Harold Hughes (Iowa) said that 
heroin “moved out of the black ghettoes and into the suburbs and the 
small towns, and it moved right next door. That’s when it became a 
crisis” (Newsweek, July 5, 1971). 

3. In 1971 it was widely revealed that heroin use among soldiers in 
the United States Army had reached “epidemic proportions.” The Presi- 
dent's national address followed shortly upon this exposure. 

Apart from its other implications the increasing use of drugs clearly 
posed a problem in morality for the American people. Symptomatic was 
the controversy over laws prohibiting the use of marijuana. Although 
there was mixed and often conflicting medical evidence about possible 
effects, there was general agreement that marijuana was not addictive 
and should not be considered in the same light as heroin or dangerous 
nonnarcotic drugs, Proponents for repeal of laws prohibiting the use of 
marijuana by adults suggested that the effects of marijuana use could 
be compared to the effects of excessive use of tobacco or alcohol, Medi- 
cal controversy aside, many opponents of repeal held that the use of 
narcotic marijuana was part of the general deterioration of the social 


order and should remain prohibited by law as a standard of moral 
behavior. 


MEETING THE PROBLEM: DRUG USE AND ABUSE 


Meeting the problem of illegal marijuana use seemed to have several 
optional dimensions; removing the criminal label from the adult use of 
marijuana; stricter law enforcement, which generally seemed to be as 
limited in effectiveness as enforcing laws against alcohol or gambling; 
and meeting the root causes of marijuana use among juveniles (see 
Adaptation 15).CR Marijuana aside, contemporary society has struggled 


with the problem of epidemic drug addiction for decades without no- 
table success. 


MEDICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL REHABILITATION Rehabilitation efforts 
have been successful for given individuals, so this in itself legitimizes 


the drive for compulsory hospitalization and better medical treatment 
for addicts. But, on a statistical level, the record for cure of narcotics 
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addicts has been dismal, even with relatively good treatment facilities. 
At the federal hospitals not more than one out of four patients is cured 
for any length of time, and that is considered an optimistic figure. 
Groups have developed in the last decade, such as Synanon, Day Top, 
Odyssey House, and Phoenix House, which operate along the mutual- 
help principle of Alcoholics Anonymous, and which have presumably 
helped a number of individuals to break the drug habit. But these are 
the addicts who voluntarily went for help in the first place, and who 
were able to persevere through the difficult process of withdrawal and 
reeducation. 

Methadone programs have in recent years raised hopes for a mass 
approach to drug substitution. Methadone is a drug that is addictive 
but does not have the debilitating and antisocial effects of heroin. When 
taken by a heroin addict, it chemically blocks the addict’s craving for 
the more pernicious drug. Large-scale methadong-maintenance pro- 
grams around the country have claimed significant success in bringing 
heroin addicts back to the mainstream of life. With the regular use of 
methadone, former heroin addicts are apparently enabled to hold down 
jobs, lead otherwise normal lives, and retire from the property crime in 
which they previously had engaged to support their habit. Of course, 
this program still requires voluntary submission, and it must be remem- 
bered that methadone maintenance is not a cure but a permanent 
substitute addiction. In 1972, there were scattered reports of deaths 
from unregulated methadone use, Other less addictive chemical substi- 
tutes for heroin are being explored. 


SOCIAL PREVENTION One of the reasons for the frequent failure of 
individual medical and psychological treatment is that former addicts 
who have kicked the habit usually return to the same environments and 
problems that helped bring them to drug abuse in the first place. This 
touches on the amelioration of many root social problems of which drug 
abuse is only a symptom. But, on an intervening level, there is the role of 
the drug culture and subculture. One study in Crawley New Town in 
England found that a small number of young Crawley residents had 
experimented with heroin while living elsewhere. A nucleus of heroin 
users gradually gathered in Crawley and began converting others to 
heroin use, The infection spread dramatically. Nils Bejerot, a Swedish 
psychiatrist, followed with other studies and found that drug epidemics 
are spread “by personal initiation from established addicts,” and “spread 
by geometric progression if other conditions remain unchanged.”** 

There have been efforts to develop effective educational countercul- 
tures in such epidemic situations, in both ghetto and suburban neigh- 
borhoods. Perhaps the only movements that can be significantly 
successful in these situations are those that are not just antidrug, but 
that also provide alternate life-style preoccupations, such as religious 
revivalist groups. 
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LEGALIZATION A recurrent remedial suggestion has been that nar- 
cotics be sold legally to addicts. The proposal envisions the establish- 
ment of narcotics clinics that would sell drugs to addicts at cost. These 
clinics, under medical supervision, would not only dispense narcotics 
but provide some expert guidance. The premise is that this system 
would destroy the organized crime associated with the sale of narcotics. 
An amount of heroin worth $10 on the legal market can be sold for 
$80,000 illicitly. The further premise is that organized crime has a drug- 
pushing stake in producing new addiction, which motivation would 
disappear if heroin were distributed legally. This premise is brought 
into question by evidence, such as the Crawley phenomenon, which 
indicates that drug epidemics are not dependent on organized crime for 
their genesis. England has experimented with a permissive heroin 
maintenance program, and has found itself with a rising drug abuse 
problem in the 1970s. On the other hand, Italy has had a repressive 
drug policy and a very low drug abuse problem. The United States has 
had a repressive drug policy and a high drug abuse problem. Appar- 
ently, the nature of the root social problems and of the culture are more 
determinative than any given legal stance. 


Political Crimes 


Three kinds of crimes are generally perceived as political in context: 
(1) acts of subversion, treason, and espionage; (2) personal acts of civil 
disobedience on political grounds; and (3) criminal acts that are com- 
mitted in the course of political demonstrations, 


Treason and Espionage 


Acts of treason and espionage have occasionally been committed but, 
except for brief periods of hysteria associated with the world wars, have 
never been considered a serious problem in the United States. During 
those same periods, various federal and state laws have been enacted 
making the advocacy of “subversive” ideas, or membership in “sub- 
versive organizations illegal. The courts have eventually ruled such 
statutes unconstitutional, generally holding that no political belief in 
itself can be penalized under the First Amendment. 


Civil Disobedience 


Acts of civil disobedience are not directed toward overturning the 
government by the use of force or violence nor toward assisting a 
foreign government but, rather, are personal and explicit acts of defiance 
of the law for ideological reasons, During the 1960s civil disobedience 


related to the war in Vietnam became a fairly widespread pattern. In 
1965 there were 341 recorded violations of the Selective Service Act; by 
1970 there were almost 3000. There were enough young men in Canada 
and elsewhere who had illegally fled the country to avoid the draft so 
that their fate became an issue in the 1972 presidential campaign. Some 
proposed blanket amnesty and forgiveness; others proposed amnesty 
accompanied by some form of nonmilitary service; and others insisted 
that those who fled the country be subject to the full penalties of the 
law if they were to return. 

The issue of civil disobedience was at the heart of the nature of 
political crime. Is it not incumbent on the citizen, loyal to his nation, to 
break the laws of that nation deliberately when his individual con- 
science tells him that those laws are inhumane? In essence, should a 
citizen, or even a soldier, follow orders when he considers those orders 
profoundly outrageous? The My Lai affair, which involved the massacre 
of Vietnamese men, women, and children “on orders” by American 
soldiers raised this question to the top of American consciousness in 
1970.°R A precedent had been set by the Nuremberg trials under which 
a number of high Nazi officials had been prosecuted for crimes against 
humanity, although most of them pled that they were merely following 
orders. 

Civil disobedience can be a totally personal act, or an act designed 
to test and change the laws, or a combination of both. It has long been a 
common practice, usually in less charged issues, to break a law deliber- 
ately in order to test it in the courts. In 1971 Daniel Ellsberg, a former 
government official, deliberately broke the law by publicly revealing 
documents relating to the Vietnam war which had been classified as 
secret, He said he believed there was a problem of overclassification 
which kept information from the public. The practical question re- 
mained a troubling one, touching on a central question of social order: 
at what point should the individual feel competent and compelled to 
break a law that the larger society has established, and what is the 
response of society to such “criminality”? (See Adaptation 13. ) 


Ancillary Lawbreaking 


Criminal acts committed in the course of political demonstrations are 
less clearly defined in nature. At times they come close to being acts of 
civil disobedience, as when several Catholic action groups, clergy and 
lay, burned draft records in the early 1970s. At other times, as in the 
case of the ghetto riots of the 1960s, it was often difficult to determine 
when political sentiments started and when conventional crime left off. 
Most of the concern had to do with the illegal violence and vandalism 
that took place in the course of specific political demonstrations, which 


CR Chapter 11, pp. 463-464. 
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were not themselves illegal. Most of these occurrences took place in 
connection with race-connected demonstrations® or antiwar demonstra- 
tions, the latter heavily involving youth on or off the campus. The 
violence and lawlessness associated with some of these demonstrations 
raised the same question in many minds about the viability of our social 
order, as did the more conventional phenomenon of crime on the streets. 
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Adaptations 


The question of civil disobedience touches one main nerve of 
social control. As the exchange between Charles Frankel and 
Howard Zinn, in Adaptation 13, indicates, much of social control 
depends finally on what one thinks of the society that wields the 
control. In a classic study, Lloyd Ohlin describes some of the 
criteria that have proved to be useful in determining whether a 
prisoner is likely to Stay in social control, or return to conventional 
crime, when he is paroled (Adaptation 14). The extent to which 
marijuana use should be subjected to social control was exam- 
ined by a public commission in 1970. Its findings are reported by 
Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth in Adaptation 15. 


Adaptation 13 Some Civil Thoughts 


About Civil Disobedience 


No one who believes, with the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that there are 
circumstances in which men have a 


Adapted from an address made at 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium, 
1970, The Johns Hopkins University, as 
printed in Hugh Davis Graham, ed., Vio- 
lence: The Crisis of American Conscience, 
Chap. Ill, pp. 141-153. Copyright © 1971 
by The Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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Charles Frankel 


moral right to struggle, even illegally, 
against abuses perpetrated by a gov- 
ernment can take an absolutistic posi- 
tion against civil disobedience. It 
cannot, of course, be a legal right; 
that would be a contradiction in terms. 
But there are times, places, and 
Causes that make civil disobedience 
morally justifiable, This can, | think, 


be accepted as the point of departure 
for discussion. 


But the beginning of the problem 
of disobedience, looked at philosoph- 
ically, is that many people mistake the 
beginning of the problem for the end 
of it. As the Declaration of Independ- 
ence also says, the rejection of the 
authority of a long-established govern- 
ment is a serious matter. A decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind 
requires that very good reasons be 
given for embarking on such a course 
of behavior. 


[Frankel points out some of the generic 
difficulties involved in making a deci- 
sion about when one should be civilly 
disobedient—for example, “civil disobe- 
dience is commonly thought to be justi- 
fied only if one has very strong convic- 
tions on a subject. But strong convic- 
tions, though they frequentl need 
analysis even more than weak ones, 
resist such analysis. Moreover, they pro- 
voke strong convictions in return.” He 
raises questions also about the nature 
of the “individual conscience” as an 
all-determining basis for civil disobe- 
dience when it is used by secular hu- 
manists, that is, when it is se rated 
from theological belief: our in ividual 
consciences may be right but “it need 
not be, and unless we think that God 
speaks to us, but not to those who dis- 
agree with us, there is no reason to 
make a fetish of our private judge- 
ments.” Frankel also suggests that 
neither the individual nor the state can 
be assumed to have a monopoly on 
good judgement or good toned 


Broadly, | suggest that there are 
four categories of “civil disobedi- 
ence,” using the word so as to allow 
anything that claims to be civil dis- 
obedience to be so labeled. The 
simplest and most usual kind is what 
| would call “issue-oriented” civil dis- 
obedience. It has to do with some 
specific and limited matter which, it is 
thought, justifies disobedience to the 
law. In this category there are three 
subclasses. Sometimes men break a 
law in order to test its validity. They 
disobey it in order to institute pro- 
ceedings in the courts which will de- 
cide whether the law is constitutional 
and whether they were in fact law- 


breakers. In effect, this is not a chal- 
lenge to the legal system but an effort 
to use it to effect remedies of what is 
felt to be objectionable. A second 
kind of issue-oriented civil disobedi- 
ence represents an effort not to 
change a law but simply to detach 
oneself from its effects. A man may 
find a law requiring racial segrega- 
tion an intolerable indignity; another 
may regard a law requiring him to 
fight in a particular war as a com- 
mandment to be personally immoral. 
Such men may disobey not to launch a 
struggle against the evils they find 
obnoxious but only because they per- 
sonally refuse to cooperate with these 
evils. Finally, there is a kind of civil 
disobedience which is intended to 
begin a chain of events which will 
remove an area of grievous evil. 

Now all these types of issue- 
oriented civil disobedience—and 
of course they frequently overlap— 
have two characteristics in common. 
First, they are not intended to over- 
throw an existing government or legal 
system but only to change one dis- 
turbing part of it. Second, they are 
committed to nonviolence. This is 
usually a voluntary commitment on 
the part of those who practice civil 
disobedience of this sort, but | think 
it is also a probabilistic inference 
from the partial and limited character 
of the objectives involved. If you prac- 
tice violence, you spread out into 
other issues, and you challenge the 
legal system at one of its most 
crucial points. Success not only in- 
vites other violence but delivers the 
authority of the legal system a heavy 
blow. So we may take it that civil 
disobedience in this first category 
raises questions only within the frame- 
work of the existing system of law and 
government, and its justification must 
be sought within that framework. 

How do we go about seeking Its 
justification? By asking, | suggest, the 
following kind of question: Will it 
work? What will be its other conse- 
quences even if it does work? What 
are the alternatives to it? Most im- 
portant of all, does it endanger the 
existing system, or does it, as is some- 
times possible, strengthen it by re- 
moving some of the causes for serious 
grievances against it? In my view, 
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the evidence, in general, comes down 
against civil disobedience, even of 
this restricted sort. The stakes we 
have in a functioning legal system— 
and | mean by “we” practically all of 
us who live in this country—are very 
great. Among its benefits are a mea- 
sure of predictability in our fellows’ 
behavior; protection against private 
violence and aggression; a framework 
for peaceful cooperation and adjust- 
ment of disputes; a set of identifiable 
procedures for determining, in a con- 
fused world, what the public interest, 
for the moment, will be defined as 
being; and, in constitutionally gov- 
erned societies, at least a few moder- 
ately effective procedures for protect- 
ing ourselves from arbitrary acts by 
people in authority. These may seem 
small benefits. Those who have them 
are likely to take them for granted. 
But most people in history have lived 
without them, and large numbers of 
people would consider them today to 
be very great and revolutionary bene- 
fits indeed. Nevertheless, there are 
cases where the impact of a social ill 
on a particular individual or group, or 
on the viability and justice of the legal 
system taken as a whole, may be so 
acute that the risks involved in calcu- 
lated but limited disobedience may 
be worth taking. | think there have 
been justified instances of civil dis- 
obedience in recent history even in 
the face of the consideration that the 
burden of moral proof rests on the 
Supporters of civil disobedience. 
The larger issues now posed by 
civil disobedience, however, come 
from confusing the kind of disobedi- 
ence that | have been talking about 
with other kinds. Issue-oriented civil 
disobedience very easily fades into 
what | would call “coercive dis- 
obedience.” Here we have a kind of 
conduct which is still focused on par- 
ticular issues but which uses dis- 
obedience in such a way as to affect 
other people's rights and to deny 
them the freedom to follow their own 
conscience. Prevention of the use of 
university buildings or public facilities 
is an example. By what right do the 
coercively disobedient directly im- 
pose the authority of their consciences 
on others? Perhaps there are grounds, 
but plainly, they have to be even 
stronger than in the case of the first 
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kind of civil disobedience. Moreover, 
what is the principle of action on 
which such tactics are based? That 
anyone with a conscientiously held 
view on some matter may nonviolently 
stop others with different conscientious 
views from doing what they think 
right? 

And this leads to still another 
question: What is the purpose, the 
goal, the end-in-view of this coercion? 
Do we mean, in universities, for exam- 
ple, that universities should make 
Collective political judgments quite 
independently of the regular political 
processes, with which all their mem- 
bers are forced to cooperate? And do 
we mean they shall make these under 
the threat that they will be closed if 
they don’t? How, then, will we argue 
for the right to conduct our indi- 
vidual business in universities as we 
please against those who might wish 
to coerce us into adopting a collec- 
tive political stance on the other side 
from ours? Coercive civil disobedi- 
ence, as in the case of factory sit-ins 
in the thirties, had a specific objec- 
tive—the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. Is the 
organization of a university into politi- 
cal blocs a desirable objective in the 
same way? If you think so, at least 
we know where you stand; you think 
that universities should have a party 
line. If you think not, coercive civil 
disobedience on a university campus 
is intolerable, 

Perhaps this is why the case for 
coercive civil disobedience almost 
inevitably fades into a case for some- 
thing else. This is a third category of 
civil disobedience, the best name for 
which is Probably “passive resist- 
ance.” This is conduct nonviolent in 
character but aimed not at the removal 
of specific evils within a legal frame- 
work that one accepts but rather at 
the removal of that framework and 
the substitution of a new one for it. 
Gandhi's tactics of Opposition to the 
British raj are the model example. | do 
not wish to quibble over whether 
“passive resistance” of the broad kind 
intended to bring down a regime and 
replace it with another should or 
shouldn't be called a version of "civil 
disobedience.” This is a Purely seman- 
tic issue. The important question is 
the logic that one should follow if one 


wants to decide whether, in a particu- 
lar case, actions with such a purpose 
are justified. This logic is not the 
same as with acts of civil disobedi- 
ence oriented to specific issues. 

In the first place, one has to have 
a theory of political legitimacy. If one 
wishes to overthrow an existing re- 
gime, one has to ask, for example, 
whether it rests, so far as one can 
tell, on the consent of a majority of 
the governed. If it does, on what 
grounds should it be overthrown? On 
the grounds that the majority are mis- 
led? In that case, you must hold an 
elitist theory of political legitimacy; 
you must think it perfectly all right to 
impose your will on the majority when 
it has proved itself so stupid as not 
to be persuaded by your views. Or 
do you perhaps think that the majority 
really wants what you want but doesn’t 
know it, because it has been manipu- 
lated by a minority? If so, you have 
to produce arguments showing, first, 
that this really is the case and, sec- 
ond, that if you win, the minority you 
represent will not do the same. More- 
over, you have to show you won't 
engage in the same process of overt 
or disguised repression. And you have 
to explain how the evils you seek to 
cure by substituting one form of 
minority regime for another will be 
cured by this device, and that this 
cure won't be worse than the 
original disease. 

A second and equally grave 
issue is thus involved. Whatever your 
theory of political legitimacy, you 
also have to have some notion in 
mind of the regime you wish to erect 
in place of the regime you are trying 
to bring down. | am aware of the argu- 
ment that one cannot ask for a bill of 
particulars, describing just what one 
will do in circumstances that one 
cannot predict. But | do not ask for a 
bill of particulars; | merely ask for 
a rough sketch, and an answer to a 
few minimal questions. How will the 
regime be set up? How will its leaders 
be chosen? What powers of recall will 
there be? Who will have them? And 
how do you propose to get for it the 
support it needs to collect taxes, make 
laws that will be obeyed, and do the 
other things that regimes must do? 
Marx, in a very general way, did have 
answers to these questions; whether 


they were good or not is beside the 
present point. And so did Gandhi. 


| realize that what | have said 
may invite the rejoinder that, for the 
sake of peaceful and orderly govern- 
mental procedures in this country, | 
am willing to allow our country to visit 
untold suffering on people in Vietnam 
or elsewhere. But this is not a re- 
joinder; it begs the operative ques- 
tions: Can another regime be 
installed? How? What will it be 
capable of doing? | do not think that 
the answer to these questions will 
encourage the hope that passive 
resistance is a technique for a 
lessening of the suffering in the world. 
Indeed, the most likely outcome of a 
really threatening campaign of wide- 
spread passive resistance (which is a 
hypothesis that is, in itself, not easy 
to entertain) would probably be the 
installation of a government of hawks, 
not of doves. Nor is it an answer to 
say, as has often been said, that 
other methods have been tried and 
haven't worked. Sometimes they 
haven’t been seriously tried; some- 
times they have worked; and, in any 
case, their failure doesn’t prove that 
any other method is better. The most 
obvious consequence of talk and 
effort concentrated on such tactics is 
the draining of energy and intelligence 
into dreams and attitudinizing and 
away from actions that may have an 
effect in shortening the war. 

Which brings me to the final cate- 
gory of civil disobedience, so-called. 
This is the technique of breaking the 
law which, though it may for tactical 
reasons avoid violence at the moment, 
nevertheless has no principled objec- 
tion to violence. It conceives civil 
disobedience as a step to passive 
resistance; and it conceives passive 
resistance as the preparation for revo- 
lutionary violence. Everything that | 
have said about passive resistance, it 
seems to me, applies, doubled, to this 
approach. It does not simply under- 
estimate the dangers of violence that 
can be provoked by nonviolence, 
which is one of the errors of those 
who speak for passive resistance. It 
actively courts these dangers, and it 
does so either with no theory of 
political legitimacy or with one that 
is nine-tenths bombast; it courts 
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these dangers, furthermore, with a 
program for government that cannot 
be reasonably thought to be a viable 
or even a seriously intended program. 
Rosa Luxembourg, who had some 
credentials as a serious revolutionary, 
thought it the height of irresponsibility 
to call a general strike for small cause 
or for any cause in which the strike 
had no plausible chance of achieving 
its purpose. She thought it wicked to 
destroy decent hopes by quixotic 
actions. It is wicked; indeed, it is more 
wicked when the hopes that are de- 
stroyed are decent ones. 

So | think the issue narrows 
down to the kind of civil disobedience 
I called “issue-oriented.” And | think 
that what has happened over the last 
few years is that the limited and 
difficult case that can sometimes be 
made for civil disobedience of this sort 


has been obscured and weakened by 
the loosening of the principles that 
should govern it. It has faded into 
other more dangerous, and much more 
morally dubious, kinds of conduct. Its 
own commitment to nonviolence has 
been embarrassed by the violence 

it has over time encouraged. The case 
for it, therefore, is now weaker than 

it was. Today, there are probabilities 
of violence which can be touched 

off by nonviolent disobedience that 
are much higher than a decade or 
even a half-decade ago. We have to 
try in some way to work our way 
back, If we are to recover a case for 
civil disobedience, we have to re- 
cover clarity in defining it, and we 
have to be firm against those who 
exploit and corrupt it in careless 
ignorance or in fanatical indifference. 


Adaptation 13 (Cont.) The Problem Is Civil Obedience 


| start from the supposition that 

the world is topsy-turvy, that things are 
all wrong, that the wrong people are in 
jail and the wrong people are out of 
jail, that the wrong people are in 
power and the wrong people are out 
of power, that the wealth is dis- 
tributed in this country and the world 
in such a way as not simply to require 
small reform but to require a drastic 
reallocation of wealth. | start from 

the supposition that we don't have 

to say too much about this because 
all we have to do is think about the 
state of the world today and realize 
that things are all upside down. 


[Zinn provides illustrations of what he 
considers a topsy-turvy world—for ex- 
ample: “George Jackson who was sen- 
tenced to one year to life of which he 
spent ten years for a 70-dollar robbery 
of a filling station. And then there is a 
U.S. senator who is alleged to keep 


Adapted from an address made at the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium, 1970, 
The Johns Hopkins University, as printed 
in Hugh Davis Graham, ed., Violence: 
The Crisis of American Conscience, chap. 
Il, pp. 154-162. Copyright © 1971 by The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 
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185,000 dollars a year, or something like 
that, on the oil depletion allowance.” 

Zinn then suggests that civil dis- 
obedience “is not our problem, Our 
problem is civil obedience. Our prob- 
lem is the numbers of eople all over 
the world who have o eyed the dic- 
tates of the leaders of their government 
and have gone to war.” 

And Zinn denies that America is 
different, deserves civil obedience in 
distinction from Nazi Germany or 
Stalin’s Russia: “if we have named any- 
thing in the past ten years it is that 
these lovely things about America were 
never lovely. We have been expan- 
sionist and aggressive and mean to 
other people from the beginning and 
we've been aggressive and mean to 
people in this country, and we've allo- 
cated the wealth of this country in a 
very unjust way. We've never had jus- 
tice in the courts for the poor people, 
for black people, for radicals. Now how 
can we boast that America is a very 
special place?” | 


We are asked, “What if everyone 
disobeyed the jaw?" But a better 
Question is, “What if everyone obeyed 
the law?" And the answer to that 


question is much easier to come by, 
because we have a lot of empirical 
evidence about what happens if 
everyone obeys the law, or if even 
most people obey the law. What hap- 
pens is what has happened, what is 
happening. Why do people revere 

the law? And we all do; even | have to 
fight it, for it was put into my bones 

at an early age when I was a Cub 
Scout. One reason we revere the law 
is its ambivalence. In the modern 
world we deal with phrases and words 
that have multiple meanings, like “na- 
tional security.” Oh, yes, we must do 
this for national security! Well, what 
does that mean? Whose national 
security? Where? When? Why? We 
don’t bother to answer those ques- 
tions, or even to ask them. 

The law conceals many things. 
The law is the Bill of Rights. In fact 
that is what we think of when we de- 
velop our reverence for the law. The 
law is something that protects us; the 
law is our right—the law is the Con- 
stitution. Bill of Rights Day, essay 
contests sponsored by the American 
Legion on our Bill of Rights, that is 
the law. And that is good. 

But there is another part of the 
law that doesn't get ballyhooed—the 
legislation that has gone through 
month after month, year after year, 
from the beginning of the Republic, 
which allocates the resources of the 
country in such a way as to leave 
some people very rich and other peo- 
ple very poor, and the other people 
scrambling like mad for what little is 
left. That is the law. If you go toa 
law school you will see this. You can 
quantify it by counting the big, heavy 
law books that people carry around 
with them and see how many law 
books you count that say “Constitu- 
tional Rights” on them and how many 
that say “Property,” Contracts,” 
“Torts,” “Corporation Law.” That is 
what the law is mostly about. The law 
is the oil depletion allowance— 
although we don’t have Oil Depletion 
Allowance Day, we don’t have essays 
written on behalf of the oil depletion 
allowance. So there are parts of the 
law that are publicized and played up 
to us—oh, this is the law, the Bill of 
Rights. And there are other parts of 
the law that just do their quiet work, 


and nobody says anything about them. 


It started way back. When the 
Bill of Rights was first passed, remem- 
ber in the first administration of 
Washington? Great thing, Bill of 
Rights passed! Big ballyhoo. At the 
same time Hamilton’s economic pro- 
gram was passed. Nice, quiet, money 
to the rich—I'm simplifying it a little, 
but not too much. Hamilton's eco- 
nomic program started it off. You can 
draw a straight line from Hamilton's 
economic program to the oil depletion 
allowance and to the tax write-offs for 
corporations. All the way through— 
that is the history. The Bill of Rights 
publicized; economic legislation un- 
publicized. 

You know the enforcement of 
different parts of the law is as 
important as the publicity attached to 
the different parts of the law. The 
Bill of Rights, is it enforced? Not very 
well. You’ll find that freedom of 
speech in constitutional law is a very 
difficult, ambiguous, troubled con- 
cept. Nobody really knows when you 
can get up and speak and when you 
can’t. Just check all of the Supreme 
Court decisions. Talk about predicta- 
bility in a system—you can’t predict 
what will happen to you when you 
get up on the street corner and speak. 
See if you can tell the difference be- 
tween the Terminello case and the 
Feiner case, and see if you can figure 
out what is going to happen. By the 
way, there is one part of the law that 
is not very vague, and that involves 
the right to distribute leaflets on the 
street. The Supreme Court has been 
very clear on that. In decision after 
decision we are affirmed an absolute 
right to distribute leaflets on the 
street. Try it. Just go out on the street 
and start distributing leaflets. And a 
policeman comes up to you and he 
says, ‘Get out of here.” And you say, 
“Aha!—Do you know Marsh v. 
Alabama, 1946?” That is the reality 
of the Bill of Rights. That's the 
reality of the Constitution, that part of 
the law which is portrayed to us as a 
beautiful and marvelous thing. And 
seven years after the Bill of Rights 
was passed, which said that “Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech,” Congress 
made a law abridging the freedom 
of speech. Remember? The Sedition 
Act of 1798. 
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So the Bill of Rights was not 
enforced. Hamilton’s program was 
enforced, because when the whisky 
farmers went out and rebelled, you 
remember, in 1794 in Pennsylvania, 
Hamilton himself got on his horse and 
went out there to suppress the rebel- 
lion to make sure that the revenue 
tax was enforced. And you can trace 
the story right down to the present 
day, what laws are enforced, what 
laws are not enforced. So you have 
to be careful when you say, “I’m 
for the law, | revere the law.” What 
part of the law are you talking about? 
I'm not against all law. But | think we 
ought to begin to make very impor- 
tant distinctions about what laws do 
what things to what people. 

And there are other problems 
with the law. It's a strange thing, we 
think that law brings order. Law 
doesn’t. How do we know that law 
does not bring order? Look around 
us. We live under the rules of law. 
Notice how much order we have? 
People say we have to worry about 
civil disobedience because it will 
lead to anarchy. Take a look at the 
Present world in which the rule of 
law obtains. This is the closest to 
what is called anarchy in the popular 
mind—confusion, chaos, international 
banditry. The only order that is really 
worth anything does not come through 
the enforcement of law, it comes 
through the establishment of a society 
which is just and in which harmoni- 

ous relationships are established and 
in which you need a minimum of regu- 
lation to create decent sets of 
arrangements among people. But the 
order based on law and on the force 
of law is the order of the totalitarian 
State, and it inevitably leads either 

to total injustice or to rebellion— 


eventually, in other words, to very 
great disorder, 


The nation, then, was founded on 
disrespect for the law, and then came 
the Constitution and the notion of 
stability which Madison and Hamilton 
liked. But then we found in certain 
crucial times in our history that the 
legal framework did not suffice, and 
in order to end slavery we had to go 
outside the legal framework, as we 
had to do at the time of the American 
Revolution. The unions had to go 
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outside the legal framework in order 
to establish certain rights in the 
1930s. And in this time, which may 
be more critical than the time of the 
Revolution or the Civil War, the 
problems are so horrendous as to 
require us to go outside the legal 
framework in order to make a state- 
ment, to resist, to begin to establish 
the kind of institutions and relation- 
ships which a decent society should 
have. No, not just tearing things 
down; building things up. But even 
if you build things up that you are 
not supposed to build up—you try to 
build up a people’s park, that’s not 
tearing down a system; you are build- 
ing something up, but you are doing 
it illegally—the militia comes in and 
drives you out. That is the form that 
civil disobedience is going to take 
more and more, people trying to build 
a new society in the midst of the old. 
But what about voting and elec- 
tions? Civil disobedience—we don't 
need that much of it, we are told, 
because we can go through the elec- 
toral system. And by now we should 
have learned, but maybe we haven't, 
for we grew up with the notion that 
the voting booth is a sacred place, 
almost like a confessional, You walk 
into the voting booth and you come 
out and they snap your picture and 
they put it in the Papers with a 
beatific smile on your face. You've 
just voted; that is democracy, But if 
you even read what the political 
scientists sSay—although who can?— 
about the voting process, you find 
that the voting process is a sham. 
Totalitarian states love voting. You 
get people to the polls and they 
register their approval. | know there 
is a difference, they have one party 
and we have two parties. We have 
one more party than they have, you 
see 


What are we trying to do, I as- 
sume, is really to get back to the 
principles and aims and spirit of the 
Declaration ot Independence. This 
spirit is resistance to illegitimate 
authority and to forces that deprive 
People of their life and liberty and 
right to pursue happiness, and there- 
fore under these conditions it urges 
the right to alter or abolish their cur- 
rent form of government—and the 
Stress has been on abolish. But to 


establish the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence we are 
going to need to go outside the law, 
to stop obeying the laws that demand 
killing or that allocate wealth the way 
it has been done or that put people 

in jail for petty technical offenses 
and keep other people out of jail for 
enormous crimes. My hope is that 
this kind of spirit will take place not 


just in this country but in other coun- 
tries because they all need it. People 
in all countries need the spirit of 
disobedience to the state, which is not 
a metaphysical thing but a thing of 
force and wealth. And we need a 

kind of declaration of interdependence 
among peoples in all countries of the 
world who are striving for the same 
thing. 


Adaptation 14 Predicting Parole Success and Failure 


The Basic Task 


To evaluate the probability that 
Prisoner A will no longer be a danger 
to the community, we ask whether 
there are factors in the prisoner's 
situation which experience with past 
parolees has shown to be statistically 
related to rehabilitation. Is A the kind 
of prisoner who in the past has tended 
not to continue his criminal activity? 
To take a frivolous example, if A is 
over 6 feet tall and if in the past 80 
percent of all parolees over 6 feet 
tall have been rehabilitated, then, all 
other things being equal, the prob- 
ability is 8 to 2 that A is a good 
parole risk. A prisoner's height is, of 
course, not significantly relevant to 
his success as a parolee. The basic 
task in parole prediction is to dis- 
cover the factors that in the past 
have actually been related to parole 
success. 


Measuring Success and Failure 


It is necessary first to decide what 
constitutes parole success and fail- 
ure. Unfortunately it is not practicable 
to secure reliable knowledge con- 
cerning the best and most stringent 
measures of success and failure. The 
ideal measure of parole success 
would be the prisoner's achievement 
of a satisfactory total adjustment, a 
concept that denotes not only cessa- 
tion from criminal activity but firm 
reintegration into respectable society 


Adapted from Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selec- 
tion for Parole (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951). Copyright © 1951 by 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Lloyd Ohlin 


as well. Here reliable knowledge, 
though possible to obtain, would be 
extremely costly. The next best 
measure would be the prisoner's ab- 
stention from all criminal activity, 
whether or not it came to official 
notice. In this case, not only would 
the cost be prohibitive but much 
criminality would still remain un- 
revealed. 

In constructing the Illinois predic- 
tion system, it was decided to take 
issuance and nonissuance of a 
parole violation warrant as the test 
of parole success and failure. Parole 
violation warrants are issued under 
two circumstances: (1) if the parolee 
violates parole rules—for example, by 
associating with criminals or failing to 
report to his parole officer, and (2) 
if the parolee commits a new crime. 
In the former case, the parolee is con- 
sidered a minor violator; in the latter, 
a major violator. In either case, if a 
warrant was issued, parole was 
adjudged a failure. 

This measure has the advantage 
of being a clear, objective index of 
success and failure and one easily 
obtained from the records at minimum 
expense. Its disadvantages are 
several. 

In the first place, the nonissuance 
of a warrant is apt to overemphasize 
the success of parole. (1) Many men 
manage to comply with parole regu- 
lations without making any real 
social adjustment. (2) Parole agents 
are reluctant to issue warrants for 
minor infractions so long as the hope 
of rehabilitation remains. (3) Where 
parole supervision is poor, the non- 
issuance of a warrant often reflects 
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nothing more than lack of knowledge 
of the parolee’s activities. 

In the second place, the number 
of major violators tends to be under- 
estimated by the records. (1) Many 
criminal acts go undetected. (2) Be- 
cause violation of parole rules is 
often associated with a drift toward 
criminal association and behavior, 
parolees suspected of such a drift 
are often returned for technical in- 
fractions of parole regulations which 
might otherwise be overlooked. As a 
result, the preponderance in the 
records of minor over major violators 
(see Table 2, p. 300) inadequately 
reflects the seriousness of some 
parole failures. Some minor violators 
are in fact actual or incipient major 
violators. 


Prediction Factors 


In order to arrive at factors actually 
related to parole success, the records 
of past parolees were examined to 
find violation rates for a variety of 
proposed prediction factors. These 
factors were chosen in the light of 
sociological and psychological knowl- 
edge of the conditions associated with 
criminal behavior, 

For example, social type was 
chosen as a factor possibly bearing 
on parole success. Parolees were 
classified as belonging to various sub- 


classes under social type according to 
the following definitions: 


1. Erring citizen: an older man who 
has apparently been entrusted with 
responsibility; a substantial and 
reliable citizen, but one who erred 

on this occasion. 

2. Marginally delinquent: a borderline 
classification between an erring citizen 
and a socially inadequate person. 

3. “Farmer”: a rural-type person who 
generally leads a normal social life but 
becomes easily involved in situations 
that lead to trouble. 

4. Socially inadequate: an offender 
who has failed to establish a place for 
himself in conventional society by vir- 
tue of mental deficiency, irresponsi- 
bility, or an unstable personality. He 
does not exhibit steadiness in his work 
history or responsibility in his family 
relationships. 
5. Ne'er-do-well: an irresponsible 
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person who seldom seeks work, lives 
by the easiest way possible, and is 
considered to have a bad reputation 
in the community as a thief, gambler, 
drunkard, etc. 

6. Floater: a man who drifts about the 
country, rides freights, lives in hobo 
jungles, gets tagged for vagrancy, and 
frequently commits minor crimes en 
route. 

7. Socially maladjusted: a person who 
cannot adjust himself to conventional 
society by virtue of strong criminal 
orientation or serious personality 
disturbances. 

8. Drunkard: an offender who con- 
tinually loses his job because of 
drinking, frequents saloons constantly, 
and works only to keep drinking. 
Generally he has a reputation for 
being an alcoholic, and his crime is 
related to his drinking. 

9. Drug addict: a person who has 
acquired the habit of using narcotics 
and whose crimes are generally 
related to this habit. 

10. Sex deviant: a man who engages 
in recognized deviant sex behavior as 
a common practice, 


Next, the percentage of parole 
failures for each social type was 
calculated and was found to be as 
follows: 


Type Percent 
Erring citizen 0 
Marginally delinquent 3 
Farmer 13 
Socially inadequate 18 
Ne'er-do-well 34 
Socially maladjusted 41 
Drunkard 44 
Drug addict 48 


The subclass sex deviant contained 
too few cases to permit a reliable 
violation rate to be calculated. 
Statistical tests were applied to 
insure the significance and reliability 
of the various violation rates, Where 
the figure for a given subclass, such 
as ne'er-do-well or sex deviant, was 
deemed statistically unreliable, it 
was regarded as neutral for parole 
Prediction. Categories with low per- 
centages were held to be favorable 
to parole success, those with high 
Percentages unfavorable. 


Table 1. Rating of prediction items, Joliet-Stateville 
and Menard Division, Illinois State Penitentiary System 


Rating of Rating of 
Items Items 
2 2 
® a a 
sree Sees 
SES SES 
Prediction Factors s 3g Prediction Factors $5 8 
and Items & 2 5 anditems CaS 
1. Type of offense 6. Social type (continued) 
Homicide and assault 1 Socially maladjusted x 
Robbery 0 Drunkard x 
Burglary x Drug addict x 
Larceny and stolen Sex deviant 0 
property 0 7. Work record 
Forgery and fraud 0 Regular 1 
Sex offenses 1 Irregular fo] 
Miscellaneous 0 Casual 0 
2. Sentence Student 0 
All definite sentences 1 None 0 
All other sentences 0 8. Community 
3. Type of offender Urban 0 
First 1 Rural 0 
Technical first 0 Transient x 
Occasional 0 A 
Juvenile recidivist 0 8. Parole Jop 
Recidivist x pce gute A 
Habitual x Inadequate x 
AN ADRUA None 0 
EANA AS 10. Number of associates 
Superior 1 
Average 0 can ii a 
inferior o Tha or wel 1 
Broken 0 à 
Institution 0 11. Personality 
Left home 0 Normal (no gross 
5. Family interest defects) 1 0 
Very active 1 Inadequate q 
Active 0 a , S 
Sustained 0 Egocentric 
Passive 0 Gross personality 
None x defects 0 
No record 0 
6. Social type 
Erring citizen 1 12. Psychiatric prognosis 
Marginally Favorable 
delinquent 1 Problematic 0 
Farmer 1 Doubtful 0 
Socially inadequate 1 Guarded 0 
Ne’er-do-well 0 Unfavorable 0 
Floater x No record 0 


„Floater eS ee 


Twenty-seven factors were pro- 
posed and tried, but only 12 were 
finally retained as good prediction 
items. Table 1 lists these factors and 
their subclasses and shows whether 


the latter turned out to be favorable, 
neutral, or unfavorable for parole 
success. 


The highest violation rate oc- 


curred for the item inadequate under 
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the factor parole job. Parolees were 
classified as having inadequate job 
Prospects when they had only very 
vague notions of job possibilities or if 
they had arranged for a job incon- 
sistent with their previous work 
experience, ability, or social type. For 
such parolees the violation rate was 
65 percent. 


Scoring the Parolees 


A method had to be devised for 
scoring each man on all 12 factors. 

It was discovered that complicated 
Procedures for giving different weights 
to different items added little pre- 
dictive force to the final scores. On 
the face of it, an inadequate job 
Prospect was more unfavorable than 
drug addiction, and yet attempts to 
take this difference into account did 
not materially affect the results, The 
simple device was finally used of 
subtracting unfavorable from favorable 
items and counting the neutral items 
as zero. For example, a parolee had 

a final score of —4 if he fell into a 
favorable subclass on two factors, an 
unfavorable subclass on six, and a 


neutral subclass on the remaining 
four. 


The Experience Table 


As a final step, almost 5000 prisoners 
were studied to determine violation 
rates, not for isolated factors but for 
score groups. It was found that among 
those with scores of 5-10 only 3 per- 


Table 2, 


Total Minor 
Score Group Violators Violators 
5-10 3 2 
4 7 5 
3 10 7 
2 18 10 
1 19 10 
(0 29 16 
ay 40 25 
—2 46 27 
—3and—4 56 34 
—5and —6 75 62 


cent had violated parole; while 
among those with scores of —5 and 
—6 as many as 75 percent had 
violated parole. The complete results 
appear in Table 2. This table is called 
an experience table because it sums 
up past experience with parolees 
with regard to parole success and 
failure. Provided it is kept up to date, 
the experience table can be used to 
predict violation rates for new 
parolees; adjusted experience tables 
have been found to predict accurately 
with an average error of only 1 to 2 
percent. In the case of the highest- 
scoring prisoners, the chances are 

as high as 97 to 3 that parole will be 
successful; in the case of the lowest- 
scoring prisoners, the chances are 
that 3 out of 4 will violate parole. 

The Illinois experience table 
requires annual adjustment because 
of the decline over the years of the 
average parole violation rate in that 
state. During the period 1925-1935 the 
average violation rate was 44 percent; 
during the period 1936-1944 it fell 
to 29 percent. However, since the 
drop was spread rather uniformly over 
the various score groups, their com- 
parative standings remained un- 
changed. In 1937 a detailed study 
supported the conclusion that although 
better prison treatment and parole 
supervision undoubtedly had a part, 
the experience table itself played a 
significant role in the decline of viola- 
tion rates by facilitating selection of 
the better parole risks. 


Illinois experience table—violation rates 
Violators per 100 Cases in Each Score Group 


Major 
Violators 


Using The Experience Table 


1. The experience table is one impor- 
tant factor, though not the only one, 
in decisions to grant or deny parole. 
The table acts very much like a 
traffic signal. A high positive score 
signals "“go.” It tells the board that 
unless persuasive negative evidence 
exists to offset the prospective 
parolee’s high score, he is a good 
risk. A medium score signals ‘‘cau- 
tion.” In these borderline cases the 
parolee’s score may be given less 
weight in the decision than other 
information, such as the nature of 
the crime, the offender's attitude 
toward parole, and his response to 
treatment in prison. A low score, on 
the other hand, signals a definite 
“stop” unless there is persuasive 
evidence that the prisoner can over- 
come the obstacles to rehabilitation 
revealed by his score. In short, the 
experience table indicates to the 
board whether to concentrate on 
positive evidence pointing to parole 
or on negative evidence pointing away 
from it. It also indicates to the board 
how much offsetting evidence to look 
for. Conceivably, all other things 
being equal, a good attitude toward 
parole might be decisive for a 
medium-score applicant, but far from 
sufficient in the case of a low-score 
applicant. 

2. The experience table is some- 
times used to decide on the order 
of parole. Although associates in the 
same offense are frequently con- 
sidered for parole at the same time, 
parole boards are reluctant to release 
them simultaneously lest continued 
association occur and result in a drift 
toward crime. On the basis of the 
experience table a board may release 
the higher-scoring individual first on 
the ground that he is more likely to 
establish constructive associations 
before the release of his erstwhile 
Partner or partners. 

3. The experience table can also 
be used to control the average parole 
violation rate. Let us say a parole 
board has in one month released 100 
prisoners. The board can then calcu- 
late, on the basis of the experience 
table and the scores of the 100 
prisoners actually released, what the 


average violation rate for that month’s 
parolees is likely to be. If the pre- 
ponderance of these 100 parolees 
had high scores, the average violation 
rate will in all probability be low. 

The parole board may then decide 

to incur a higher average violation 
rate and grant more paroles to those 
with lower scores. On the other hand, 
if the average violation rate fora 
given month is predicted to be high, 
the parole board may be more strin- 
gent in the future. 


Objections to the Experience Table 


The chief objection to the experience 
table is that it will be used mechan- 
ically. Although 75 percent of pa- 
rolees with a score of —5 or —6 have 
in the past violated parole, it seems 
unfair, simply on this ground, to deny 
parole to every applicant with such a 
score; perhaps this applicant is the 
one out of four who will not violate 
parole. Here possible injustice to 

the prisoner is being invoked. 
Similarly, though only one out of 
every hundred parolees with high 
scores will commit a new crime, this 
does not absolve the parole board 
from trying to discover which parolee 
is that one. This argument invokes 
possible injustice to the community. 

In reply it can be said that use of 
the experience table does notin any 
way imply its mechanical application. 
For those with scores of —5 and —6, 
either evidence offsetting their scores 
exists or it does not. If it does not, the 
board has no objective grounds other 
than the prisoner's low score for 
granting parole. The prisoner's low 
score does, after all, indicate that 
more obstacles than aids to rehabilita- 
tion are present in his situation. If 
offsetting evidence does exist, it can 
be used, though it may have to be 
of considerable moment for parole 
to be indicated. 

It must be remembered, more- 
over, that secure knowledge is not 
presently available concerning the 
factors that make for nonviolation in 25 
percent of the low-scoring cases. 
Consequently, in the absence of such 
knowledge the board is hardly likely 
to be able infallibly to select out for 
parole those low scorers who will turn 
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out to be successful, and some re- 
leased low scorers will eventually 
violate parole despite the evidence 
assessed as being in their favor. In 
fact, as more low scorers are paroled, 
the closer their violation rate is apt 

to approach that of the experience 
table. In the interests of the com- 
munity and therefore of the continued 
existence of the parole system itself, 
caution and stringency must neces- 
sarily increase as scores decrease; 
and the parole board cannot safely 
ignore the probabilities formulated in 
the experience table if the average 
violation rate is not to exceed 
tolerable limits. 

A parole board is in an analogous 
position in the case of the one 
parolee in a hundred who commits a 
new crime despite a high score. So 
long as it is denied absolute certainty, 
a parole board can avoid paroling 
that individual only by denying parole 
to every applicant, even to those with 
the highest scores. This is not only a 
manifest injustice to the overwhelming 
number of high scorers who will in 
fact be successful; it is also denial 
of the very rationale of the parole 
system. But so long as it cannot 
infallibly select out the future culprit, 
as the board releases more and more 
high-scoring parolees the greater is 
the likelihood that it will release that 
one individual who will commit a new 
crime. 

In the future, more accurate 
selection may well be possible, 
largely through the discovery of better 
Prediction factors, There is little likeli- 
hood, however, that any one factor 
or combination of factors will ever 
be found unequivocally distinguishing 
nonviolators from violators. The best 
that can reasonably be hoped for is 
a better experience table with amore 
accurate calculation of parole risks, 

In the absence of an experience 
table, other ways of assessing parole 
risks must be used. Recent studies 
show that in the long run, though the 
experience table can neither choose 
all nonviolators nor reject all violators, 
more of the former and fewer of the 
latter can be selected with its aid than 
without it. 


Without the knowledge embodied 
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in an experience table, parole deci- 
sions are likely to be based either on 
factors irrelevant to parole success 
and failure or on criteria other than 
parole success and failure, for exam- 
ple, the moral offensiveness of the 
original crime. 

Homicide and sex offenses have 
been found to be relatively favorable 
to parole success, burglary not. Yet 
because the former are almost uni- 
versally regarded as more serious 
crimes, there is an understandable 
temptation to take the heinousness of 
a crime as a deciding factor in 
granting or denying parole. If a parole 
board does this, not only does it lose 
its unique function and become an- 
other punitive authority, but it also 
tends by its decisions to drive the 
violation rate upward. 

Weight should doubtless be 
given, especially in borderline cases, 
to the fact that however seldom 
parolees originally convicted of homi- 
cide repeat their crime, such repetition 
is a more serious matter than con- 
tinued burglary. Nevertheless, if the 
parole system is to exist at all, its 
aim cannot be to parole those whose 
continued criminality will only mildly 
threaten society but those who, on the 
evidence, appear most likely not to 
commit further crimes of any sort. The 
parole system is founded on the belief 
that whatever the nature of the original 
crime, rehabilitation is possible. Its 
basic task is to assess not the degree 
of threat to society of various kinds 
of crime but the probability that 
whatever the original crime rehabilita- 
tion has occurred and, with adequate 
Parole supervision, will continue. 

Finally, the experience table 
avoids the danger that parole boards 
will take too few factors into account 
in judging prospective parolees. The 
tendency to drift back into criminality 
is the result not of one factor but of 
several. Strong family interest in the 
Prisoner and an adequate job can do 
much to counteract negative factors. 
Scoring prisoners is an attempt to 
combine in Manageable and succinct 
form the multiple factors that, accord- 
ing to past experience and theory 
alike, are important in determining 
Parole success and failure. 


Adaptation 15 Marihuana: A Signal of Misunderstanding 


Summary of the Report from the National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse, by Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D., 


The Social Impact of 
Marihuana Use 


What are the various threats which 
people perceive marihuana use to 
present to the public safety, public 
health and dominant social order? 
This chapter assesses the social 
impact of marihuana use, the initial 
step in the policy-making process. 


Marihuana and Public Safety 

After reviewing the literature relating 
to marihuana use and crime, identi- 
fying the opinions about this issue 
currently held by members of the 
criminal justice community as well as 
by the population at large and con- 
ducting several studies of its own, the 
commission has concluded that no 
substantial evidence supports the 
thesis of a causal connection be- 
tween marihuana use and the com- 
mission of aggressive acts or violent 
crime. Marihuana is more likely to 
inhibit the expression of aggressive 
impulses and possibly deter the com- 
mission of crime by pacifying the 
user, interfering with muscular coordi- 
nation, reducing psychomotor activi- 
ties, and producing drowsiness, 
lethargy and passivity. 

Available evidence suggests that 
marihuana use may be statistically 
correlated with crime and delinquency 
but that this statistical association 
derives from the operation of nondrug 
variables such as age, race, education, 
use of other drugs and having friends 
who use drugs. “Some users commit 
crimes more frequently than nonusers, 
not because they use marihuana but 
because they happen to be the kinds 
of people who would be expected to 
have a higher crime rate, wholly 
apart from the use of marihuana. In 
most instances, the differences in 
crime rate between users and non- 


Adapted from summary as reprinted 
in Psychiatric Annals, May 1972, pp. 9-25. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and 
Insight Communications Co., Inc. 


Commission Vice-Chairman 


users are dependent not on marihuana 
use per se but on these other factors.” 

Marihuana use seems not to 
impair significantly driving ability or 
performance; however, the acute 
effects such as spatial and temporal 
distortion, slowed reflexes and tem- 
porary memory distortion may cause 
some impairment. The commission 
believes that driving while under the 
influence of any intoxicant poses a 
serious risk to public safety. 


Marihuana and Public Health 

From what is now know about the 
effects of marihuana, its use at the 
present level does not constitute a 
major threat to public health. The 
highest-risk group, the small per cent 
classified as heavy users, do, however, ' 
present findings of impaired psycho- 
logical function and behavioral 
change that cannot be ignored. They 
also are a source of social contagion 
since they usually urge their friends 
and associates to use the drug. 

No single human fatality in the 
United States is known to have re- 
sulted solely from ingestion of mari- 
huana. No evidence of chromosome 
damage or mutagenic effects was 
found, but the use of marihuana (like 
that of many other drugs) is not 
advisable during pregnancy. The 
immediate effects of marihuana in- 
toxication on the individual's organs 
or bodily functions are of little 
significance from a public health 
point of view, and no objective evi- 
dence of specific brain tissue pathol- 
ogy has been documented contrasting 
sharply with the well-established 
brain damage of chronic alcoholism. 

We have some evidence to sug- 
gest that long-term, heavy use of 
cannabis may be associated with the 
“amotivational syndrome.” Although 
the United States does not have 
a large number of persons who exhibit 
this behavioral syndrome the poten- 
tial is there. Chronic, heavy use of 
marihuana may jeopardize the social 
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and economic adjustment of the 
adolescent. 

Although heavy, long-term use 
of marihuana may result in psycho- 
logical dependence, marihuana does 
not have an addiction potential. In 
other words cannabis does not lead 
to physical dependence as do 
narcotics such as heroin. 

No evidence exists that mari- 
huana causes or leads to the use of 
other drugs. There is, however, a 
correlation between use of marihuana 
and use of other drugs; persons who 
use marihuana are more likely to be 
influenced by their peer group and 
social environment to use (usually 
to experiment with) other drugs. 
Marihuana itself does not dictate 
whether other drugs will be used or 
the rate of progression or type of 
drug if such escalation does occur. 

Considering the current patterns 
of marihuana use in the United States, 
the vast majority of persons who use 
the drug either experimentally or inter- 
mittently do not require treatment 
and/or rehabilitation. Rather, they 
need realistic drug education regard- 
ing the potential consequences of 
use. Education courses in this area 
must be made more effective, and 
emphasis should be placed on 
prevention, 


Marihuana and the 

Dominant Social Order 

The young marihuana user, rather 
than the adult, is at Present perceived 
as the largest threat because of his 
apparent or imagined rejection of 
social, political and legal institutions 
and his lack of concern for individual 
social responsibility. Many adults 
have also expressed concern that 
young people who use marihuana 
often reject the values and traditions 
upon which this society was founded; 
implicit in this view is the assumption 
that a young person who uses 
marihuana cannot assume a responsi- 
ble adult role, 

The strength of this fear is drawn 
largely from the vocal and visible 
counterculture with which marihuana 
use is often associated. Threats to 
the social order are seen in the char- 
acter of youthful recreational activities 
such as rock concerts, in new modes 
of dress and speech, in the seemingly 
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casual manner of day-to-day living, 

in what appears to be intentional 
intoxication for purposes of recreation 
and in such controversial political 
activities as demonstrations and 
sit-ins. Parents are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about marihuana 
use leading to idleness, dropping out, 
underachieving, involvement of their 
children in radical politics, abandon- 
ment of the work ethic and the like. 

The present confusion about the 
effects of youthful marihuana use on 
the dominant social order is caused 
by a variety of interrelated social 
concerns, many of them emotionally 
charged issues. Adult society finds it 
difficult to comprehend and account 
for the diversity and sometimes ques- 
tionable wisdom of the behavior and 
attitudes of the young. Just as youth 
must try to understand and appreciate 
the concerns and strengths of the 
Societal institutions, adults must try 
to understand these times and the 
social change which has taken place 
through the eyes of their children. 
Where marihuana is concerned, people 
must try to understand its role in the 
lives of those who use it. 

The key to such understanding 
lies in the area of social change and 
the effects it has had, the increased 
use of marihuana being just one of 
these effects. Viewed against the 
background of profound changes in 
economics, politics, religion, family 
life, housing Patterns, civil rights, 
employment, recreation and so on, 
the use of marihuana by the nation's 
youth is a relatively minor change in 
Patterns of social conduct, more a 
consequence of than a contributor to 
these major changes. When the issue 
of marihuana is placed in this context 
of society's larger concerns, it does 
not emerge as a major threat to the 
Social order, Rather, it is most ap- 
Propriately viewed as a part of the 
whole of society's concerns about the 
growth and development of its young 
People. 


Social Responses to 
Marihuana Use 


Early marihuana legislation on both 
federal and state levels was shaped 
by the Previously adopted policy 
towards the narcotic drugs. This 


policy reached its zenith in the late 
1950's when all narcotics and 
marihuana offenses were felonies 
punishable by long terms of 
imprisonment. 

Marihuana use suddenly in- 
creased in the mid-1960’s; state 
arrests rose 1,000 per cent during the 
five years in 1965-70. Meanwhile, the 
changing use patterns had precipi- 
tated extensive medical and scientific 
research, and by 1969 a consensus 
had emerged that many of the earlier 
beliefs about the effects of marihuana 
were erroneous. In response to these 
developments, a new official trend 
began: The law was leniently applied 
in most marihuana cases, and policy- 
makers recognized that the law as 
written required change. The 
federal government and many 
states reduced possession of mari- 
huana to a misdemeanor, provided 
special treatment for first offenders 
and removed marihuana from its 
previous legal status as a narcotic. 

The commission presents data 
regarding enforcement of the mari- 
huana laws at the state level during 
the last half of 1970 (the focus is on the 
states because almost all possession 
arrests are made by state and local 
police). The data indicates that local 
enforcement activity aims to contain 
the use of marihuana rather than to 
eliminate it. The general enforcement 
pattern is a spontaneous one, not in- 
volving a formal investigative effort to 
seek out violators of the possession 
laws. Most arrests occur outdoors, in 
cars and/or in the course of other 
police activity. Because of this en- 
forcement pattern, arrests are concen- 
trated heavily among the young. The 
typical arrestee has been a young, 
white male without prior record, 
possessing only a small amount of 
marihuana. After such people are 
brought into the criminal justice 
system, a substantial number of their 
cases are terminated without formal 
ajudication. 

The conclusion is that the salient 
feature of the present law has become 
the threat of arrest for indiscretion. 

A majority of prosecutors doubt 
the deterrent value of the law and are 
willing to consider mitigating the 
harshness of the law either by legisla- 
tion or by benign exercise of discre- 


tion. The same general pattern of 
practice and opinion emerges at the 
judicial and dispositional level, par- 
ticularly regarding the use of incarcer- 
ation; for example, only 13 per cent of 
the judges interviewed said they would 
incarcerate an adult for possession, 
and only four per cent said they 

would incarcerate a minor. 

Spokesmen for nonlegal institu- 
tions of social control generally recog- 
nize that control of marihuana is only 
partially a law enforcement problem. 
The majority feel that while society 
should not be punitive on the one 
hand, neither should it make the drug 
available, at least not for now. Be- 
yond this, uncertainty prevails. There 
is no common vision of an appropriate 
social control policy. 

A substantial amount of mis- 
information and confusion underlies 
public opinion concerning control of 
marihuana. There is an acute aware- 
ness of the legal consequences of 
marihuana use and appreciation of 
the adverse impact of processing 
users through the criminal justice 
system; there are also misconceptions 
about the nature of marihuana and 
confusion about what would happen 
if the present system were either 
maintained or changed. Roughly one- 
fourth of the public is convinced that 
the criminal sanctions for marihuana 
use should be withdrawn entirely. An- 
other one-fourth is equally convinced 
that existing social and legal policy 
is appropriate, and would ordinarily 
jail possessors with the possible 
exception of young first offenders. 
Approximately half of the citizenry is 
confused about what marihuana means 
and ambivalent about what society 
ought to do about its use. These 
persons are unenthusiastic about 
classifying the marihuana user as a 
criminal but reluctant to relinquish 
all formal control over him even 
though there is no clear indication 
of what form such control might take. 


Marihuana and Social Policy 


The commission identifies four basic 
alternative sociolegal policies: ap- 
proval of use, elimination of use, 
discouragement of use and neutrality 
towards use; it rejects the approval 
policy at the outset concluding that 
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society should not approve or en- 
courage the recreational use of any 
drug. It then rejects the elimination 
policy concluding that it is un- 
achievable and unwarranted. 

After noting that the choice be- 
tween the remaining policies, dis- 
couragement and neutrality, is a diffi- 
cult one, the commission chooses a 
policy of “discouraging marihuana 
use, while concentrating primarily on 
the prevention of heavy and very 
heavy use.” This is based on the 
following reasons: user preference 
is still ambiguous; continuing scientific 
uncertainty precludes finality; society’s 
value system is in a state of transition; 
public opinion presently opposes 
marihuana use; and neutrality is not 
philosophically compelled. 

This discouragement policy does 
not automatically dictate any one 
specific legal implementation, and 
the evaluation of alternative legal 
approaches demands a delicate 
assessment of the mutual relationship 
between the law and other methods of 
social control. Three alternative ap- 
proaches are considered; total prohibi- 
tion, partial prohibition and regulation. 
Total prohibition is rejected on the 
grounds that it is both philosophically 
and constitutionally suspect, and is 
functionally inappropriate, The regula- 
tory approach, making the drug avail- 

able through specified social institu- 
tions, is rejected because it would 
signify approval of use, possibly gen- 
erate a public health problem and 
exacerbate social conflict especially 
since little is known about regulatory 
models in this area, 

The commission then recom- 
mends adoption of a partial prohibition 
approach. This would symbolize a 
continuing societal discouragement of 
use while facilitating the de-emphasis 
of marihuana as an emotional issue. It 
would permit a simultaneous medical, 
educational, religious and parental 
effort to concentrate on reducing irre- 
sponsible use and remedying its 
consequences. Such partial prohibi- 
tion would also remove the criminal 
stigma and threat from a widespread 
behavior (possession for personal use) 
which does not warrant such treat- 
ment, allow the law enforcement 
community to concentrate on drug 
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trafficking and crimes against persons 
and property, and relieve the judicial 
calendar of a large volume of mari- 
huana cases which are causing a seri- 
ous delay in processing other cases. 
And finally, it will insure the flexibility 
of future public responses as new in- 
formation comes to light. 


Recommendations 


The commission recommends the 
following changes in federal law: 
Possession of marihuana for personal 
use would no longer be an offense, 
but marihuana possessed in public 
would remain contraband subject to 
summary seizure and forfeiture. 

Casual distribution of small 
amounts of marihuana for no remuner- 
ation, or insignificant remuneration 
not involving profit, would no longer 
be an offense. 


Federal law should be 

supplemented to provide: 

A plea of marihuana intoxication shall 
not be a defense to any criminal act 
committed under its influence, nor 
shall proof of such intoxication con- 
stitute a negation of specific intent. 


The commission recommends the 
following uniform statutory scheme 
for marihuana at the state level: 
Cultivation, sale or distribution for 
profit and possession with intent to 
sell would remain felonies (although 
we do recommend uniform penalties). 

Possession in private of mari- 
huana for personal use would no 
longer be an offense. 

Distribution in private of small 
amounts of marihuana for no remuner- 
ation, or insignificant remuneration 
not involving a profit, would no longer 
be an offense. 

Possession in public of one ounce 
Or under of marihuana would not be 
an offense, but the marihuana would 
be contraband subject to summary 
seizure and forfeiture. 

Possession in public of more than 
one ounce of marihuana would be a 
Criminal offense punishable by a fine 
of $100. 

Distribution in public of small 
amounts of marihuana for no remuner- 
ation or insignificant remuneration 


not involving a profit would be a 
criminal offense punishable by a fine 
of $100. 

Public use of marihuana would be 
a criminal offense punishable by a fine 
of $100. Disorderly conduct associ- 
ated with public use of or intoxication 
by marihuana would be a mis- 
demeanor punishable by up to 60 days 
in jail, a fine of $100, or both. Operat- 
ing a dangerous vehicle or instrument 
while under the influence of marihuana 
would be a misdemeanor punishable 
by up to one year in jail, a fine of up 
to $1,000, or both, and suspension of a 
permit to operate such a vehicle or 
instrument for up to 180 days. 

The ultimate objectives of the 
commission are threefold. Recognizing 
the extensive degree of misinformation 
about marihuana as a drug, the com- 
mission has tried to demythologize it. 
Viewing the use of marihuana in its 


wider social context, the commission 
has tried to desymbolize it. And, 
considering the range of social con- 
cerns in contemporary America, the 
commission attempts to de-emphasize 
marihuana as a problem, adopting 
recommendations which embody a 
wise, fair and realistic view of our 
scientific, social, cultural and ideo- 
logical condition. 

Fortunately, since the commission 
will issue its second and final report 
on all aspects of drug abuse in 
March, 1973, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to elaborate or change whatever 
assumptions or recommendations may 
by then have been proven to be in- 
correct or ill-advised. Its members 
hope that this report will elevate the 
quality of the national debate that is 
now in progress to the end that more 
effective drug education and rehabilita- 
tion programs can be devised. 
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Public Order: Juvenile 
Delinquency 


AB letra) le 


What Is the Problem? 


The bulk arrests for major crime in this country are of young people 
between the ages of 13 and 20. Their arrest rate for major crimes is 
astronomically higher than that of the population 21 years and older 
(see Table 8.1). 

But what is the special significance of that fact? Why do these 
young people receive attention that is separate from the total picture of 
conventional crime? 

One reason is the traditional question of whether young offenders 
should be perceived and treated in a way different from older offenders, 
One noted judge said of juvenile delinquents; “They are just victims, 
just neglected youngsters.” But teenagers are involved in a substantial 
and disproportionate part of the murder, rape, robbery, and assault that 
take place every year, If they are victims, they are also victimizers. How 
do we balance these two roles in our treatment of young offenders? 

A more basic reason for singling out offenses of childhood and 
adolescence is that these age periods comprise the foundation of most 
people's “moral careers.” If we are interested in the prevention of crime, 
here is where we must presumably start; or, at least, here is where we 
will find the best index of success or failure in efforts at prevention. 

But it is not just the prevention of conventional crime which makes 
this age period so significant, Conventional crime itself is an index of 
the efficacy of social control. The engagement of young people in 
conventional crime, and also in direct attacks on the public order, are 
both sensitive measures of the general state, at any given time, of “social 
problems”: unmet aspirations and a shaky social order. 


Table 8.1. Arrest rate, by age, 1971 (arrests 
per 100,000 within each population group) 


Rate by Population Groups 


Crime Age 13-20 Age 21-34 Age 21 and Over 
OE Age 21 and Over 
Murder 11 18 9 
Rape 22 20 8 
Robbery 170 103 37 
Aggravated assault 130 157 79 
Burglary 633 205 77 
Larceny 1,230 398 184 
Auto theft 246 75 30 
Crimes of violences 333 298 
’ 133 
Property crimes? 2,109 678 291 
Total 2,442 976 424 
a Murder, ra b E 
» rape, rol , and a ted 
è Burglary, larcen: g auto Fl kan 
Source: Unified Crime 


Reports—1971, Federal B i p 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), a eee (Wash 
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The Legal Concept 


By legal definition, the juvenile delinquent is neither a neglected 
youngster nor a young criminal but occupies instead some twilight zone 
between the two. According to the law, if a young lawbreaker is legally 
defined as a juvenile delinquent he cannot be charged with crime or 
treated as a criminal; like the neglected and dependent child, he 
becomes a ward of the state. Sometimes, as in the case of murder, the 
young lawbreaker is charged with a crime and tried and punished in the 
regular courts, For most other offenses, however, the law requires that 
an offender under a certain age be adjudged delinquent and not 
criminal. 

The distinction between delinquency and criminality was set up 
very plainly in the first formulation of the legal concept of juvenile 
delinquency. The intention of the historic Ilinois Juvenile Court Act of 
1899 that the young offender be treated not as a criminal but as a ward 
of the state was conveyed by the very title of the law: An Act to 
Regulate the Treatment and Control of Dependent, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children. 


Historical Roots 


The modern concept of delinquency is partly the product of our legal 
philosophy, which distinguishes between the youthful offender and the 
criminal. Special treatment of youth has roots deep in Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, The law takes into account the following: (1) age and crimi- 
nal accountability, (2) the responsibility of the parent, and (3) the 
guardianship of the state. 

1. Age and criminal accountability. Anglo-Saxon law attaches great 
importance to the question of intent and, therefore, to the capacity of 
the accused to understand the consequences of his act and the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. England early set age limits below 
which the child was automatically judged incapable of being guilty “in 
will,” although the age was often set as low as 7 years. If the child could 
not be charged with crime, he obviously could not be punished for it. 

2. The responsibility of the parent. Our law recognizes the responsi- 
bility of the parent to ensure the social obedience of the child. In sup- 
port of this parental role, our legal tradition has tended to take official 
cognizance of what it calls the “incorrigible” or habitually disobedient 
child. As late as 1819 the law of the state of Illinois provided for the 
imprisonment of disobedient children “until they shall be humbled” and 
for their punishment by whipping should they strike a parent. 

3. The guardianship of the state. The right of the state to assume 
guardianship over children has long been acknowledged, though 
formerly that right was restricted to orphans or neglected children. 
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TRENDS IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The legal concept of delinquency as we know it today is also the prod- 
uct of fairly recent trends in social philosophy. 

1. Emphasis on environmental influences, Over the years, public 
opinion has come to emphasize the influence of environment on behav- 
ior and to minimize individual responsibility in all areas. This emphasis 
has resulted in a universal tendency to raise the age at which the indi- 
vidual can be held accountable for having committed a crime. Most 
delinquency laws now place this age of legal responsibility at about 18 
years. In addition, it is now the child rather than the parent who is seen 
as the “victim,” and incorrigibility is no longer legally punishable; 
rather, it is interpreted as symptomatic of a failure of parental guardian- 
ship and control, for which the state’s guardianship must therefore be 
substituted. 

This environmental emphasis has also led to greater faith in re- 
habilitation, especially in the case of the young. Care and protection 
rather than punishment or mere custody are stressed. 

2, Emphasis on prevention. A further development consonant with 
modern social philosophy is the conviction that the state has the moral 
obligation to assume guardianship not only when parental control is 
absent but also when it is inadequate and irresponsible. What is more, 
the state is now conceived to have the responsibility to seek out such 
cases of parental failure. The concept of delinquency has thus become 
an instrument of detection, with the result that the legal definition of 
delinquency has expanded accordingly. 


THE CONCEPT OF PRECRIMINALITY 


A committee of the National Probation Association, in defining the term 
juvenile delinquent, has included not only the child who has violated 
any adult law and the child who, by reason of his being wayward or 
habitually disobedient, is uncontrolled by his parents but also ‘the child 
who habitually so deports himself as to injure or endanger his own or 
others morals.! The states average eight or nine items of delinquency in 
addition to infraction of adult law and incorrigibility, such as immoral 
or indecent conduct, knowingly associating with vicious or immoral 
persons, habitually using vulgar language in a public place, habitual 
truancy, and habitually wandering about railroad tracks. These are 
items which, like incorrigibility, are interpreted as foreboding future 
immorality and criminality and therefore as justifying the intervention 
of the state. 

On the face of it, the concept of juvenile delinquency may be said to 
be one of precriminality. (1) The youthful violator of adult law is 
regarded as precriminal, as someone not only in need of rehabilitation 
but likely to be amenable to it. (2) The “incorrigible” child, even 
though he violates no adult law, is also regarded as probably precrimi- 
nal; the breakdown of parental authority is by itself considered omi- 
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nous. (3) Specific items of behavior set forth by delinquency laws, like 
truancy or the use of vulgar language, are regarded, when they occur in 
children, as signs of potential criminality justifying the guardianship of 
state. 


THE LEGAL CONCEPT QUESTIONED 


Many people have raised questions about the legal concept of delin- 
quency as it has developed under these influences. 

1. The legal definition of delinquency has broadened beyond viola- 
tions of adult law and even beyond incorrigibility. Parental failure in 
itself has become increasingly subject to state intervention. This devel- 
opment has been partly motivated by considerations that have nothing 
to do with precriminality. Crime aside, children who lack proper 
parental guidance are not being given the opportunity to become per- 
sonally well-adjusted or productive individuals. Symptoms of delin- 
quency are clues to children whose behavior is potentially harmful to 
themselves as well as to the social order. By extension, therefore, the 
legal category of delinquency has in some minds become primarily an 
instrument for detecting personally maladjusted children who may be 
potentially criminal rather than for detecting potentially criminal 
youngsters who may be personally maladjusted. 

The wisdom of employing crime-detection and law-enforcement 
agencies to deal with cases of maladjustment and parental failure can, 
however, be seriously questioned. 

2. Does the concept of delinquency trap, along with others, a 
substantial number of youngsters who are only pseudodelinquent, who 
are expressing the temporary and transitional aggressions, tensions, and 
conflicts that may be normal for adolescence? 

A single delinquent act, if it is brought to the attention of the law, 
makes a youth officially a juvenile delinquent, But this single act, espe- 
cially if it is a minor infraction, does not necessarily mean that the youth 
is on the road to crime or is seriously out of social control. Polls reveal 
that most people admit having committed some act during their youth 
which would have qualified under the law as a delinquent act. This is 
especially true since the infractions that are legally considered delin- 
quent have multiplied, and many of them would not be considered 
seriously antisocial if committed by adults, Because of his earlier inde- 
pendence from family regimen, the adolescent is at present less of a 
child than the adolescent used to be. But because of his delay in 
becoming a member of the family economy or community work force, 
the adolescent is also less adult now than he used to be. Adolescence— 
or being a teenager—has tended to become a new social status or 
category. Unfortunately, the community is often not geared to serve the 
special needs of this age group. 

The apparently increasing independence of the teenager from pa- 
rental standards is doubtless a community problem in itself, but it is not 
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necessarily a true problem in delinquency. Adolescents who commit a 
single delinquent act—or even several minor delinquent acts—cannot 
be considered to be seriously out of social control, It is estimated that 
about 65 percent of the children who appear in juvenile court statistics 
do not repeat their delinquencies. Most of them mature out of their 
minor delinquencies without attention or treatment from society. They 
do not have any confirmed disposition toward aggressive antisocial 
behavior. They do not represent a menace to society. In short, the 
pseudodelinquent may temporarily stray from what is considered ac- 
ceptable behavior, but he is basically committed to the values of society 
and to a life within those values. He is “in control” by society. 

One unfortunate result of the development of the legal concept of 
delinquency is that it encourages the community to bring to official 
attention youthful behavior that might better be handled in informal 
and personal ways. This disadvantage is accentuated wherever delin- 
quency is conceived as an instrument for the detection and treatment of 
maladjustment rather than precriminality, Despite the humane intent of 
the law, the category juvenile delinquent has become a stigma in the 
eyes of the ordinary citizen, 

3. Under the concept of delinquency is still subsumed that segment 
of our juvenile population who are already integrated into criminal 
society, who accept criminal values, and who are, in all but legal name, 
professional criminals. The concept of juvenile delinquency automati- 
cally places the 17-year-old habitual committer of crime in the same 
legal category of responsibility with the 10-year-old child who steals a 
tire as an escapade. One danger is that the concept of juvenile delin- 
quency will blur out perception of the distinction between delinquent 


youths and those who are, to all intents and purposes, youthful 
criminals. i 


The New Problem of Delinquency 


a special importance that delinquency has acquired in recent years in 
e public mind does not appear to be attributable to the fact that it 
portends precriminality or a high adult crime rate. It seems traceable 


There are two reasons for this concern. One is the fear that with the 
decreasing geographical and social isolation of the groups among whom 
delinquency is most prevalent—the poor and the minorities that suffer 
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discrimination—delinquent behavior and attitudes will spread through- 
out the adolescent community. The other is the fear that the rise in 
delinquency rates represents a general breakdown in adolescent-parent 
relations and the authority of the family. One characteristic that distin- 
guishes much delinquency from adult crime is its apparent purposeless- 
ness—or, rather, its purpose seems typically to be sheer bravado and not 
profit. As two observers have noted, “Gang members do not just break 
the rules of school and community, they flout them.”* Juvenile delin- 
quency is thus seen as more than just a part of the total crime picture. 
The rise in delinquency figures seems instead to signify to many that 
young people in general are “out of control.” 

This signal was accentuated for some by the heavy participation of 
youth in the politically oriented disruptions of the 1960s and 1970s: 
mass demonstrations and civil disobedience relating to issues such as 
race and war.°? Some of these activities involved lawbreaking, directly 
or in passing; most did not involve illegal activity, but did seem to 
signify some massive alienation from the social order. But while the two 
phenomena—conventional crime and political protest—are sometimes 
related symptomatically and genetically, they are quite distinct phe- 
nomena. They are indices of different kinds of social disorder, and often 
require different kinds of remedial insight. The difference is sharpest at 
the point of the habitual delinquent in the field of conventional crime, 
the focus of this chapter. There are many such seriously and aggres- 
sively maladjusted and antisocial youngsters who come to the attention 
of the courts. Some of them may finally undertake criminal careers; 
others may not, But all of them need help. The question for these 
youngsters is how—if at all—the state in its guardianship will be able to 
provide this help. 


Portrait of Delinquency—Who and How Many? 


The delinquency rate, as measured by court cases in relation to total 
juvenile population, increased steadily during World War II, slackened 
at the end of the war, and then started to rise again (see Figure 8.1). 

In the juvenile courts, where delinquency is officially adjudged, 
disorderly conduct of one kind or another, including malicious mischief, 
usually runs a close second to crimes against property. Following closely 
are the delinquent offenses of ungovernability and running away from 
home. The character of these statistics is actually shaped by male delin- 
quents. More than five times as many boys as girls are referred to the 
courts for delinquent offenses. Girls are adjudged delinquent most often 
for sex offenses and for running away from home. 


CR Chapter 7, pp. 286-288, and Chapter 9, pp. 362-367, for references in this 


chapter relating to youth and political protest, including illegal behavior during the 


course of that protest. 
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The Limitations of Delinquency Statistics 


Available statistics can serve at best only as a rough guide to the nature 
and extent of delinquency because of these sharply limiting factors: (1) 
inadequate sources, (2) lack of uniform standards, (3) hidden delin- 
quency, and (4) the changing nature of delinquency, 

1. Inadequate sources. The United States Children’s Bureau has 
been a main source of delinquency statistics since 1926. It draws on 
juvenile reports, but these reports have not come from all of the 
approximately 3000 courts that operate throu 
1946 the Children’s Bureau h 
based on reports of department 
the coverage is still incomplete, 

2. Lack of uniform standards, State and local de 
quency vary. One state may adjudge juveniles found habitually playing 
on the railroad tracks as delinquent; another state may not. One 
jurisdiction may interpret the offense of “end 
oneself and others” differently from the 
upper age limit for delinquency varie 
States. 

3. Hidden delinquency. Many juveniles who commit delinquent 
acts are never brought to official court attention. This is partly the result 
of the fact that the juvenile court plays different roles in different 
communities. In New York's borough of Richmond, for example, the 
only referral agency for juveniles in trouble is the juvenile court. In the 


ghout the country, Since 
as attempted to use state summaries 
s of welfare and other state bodies, but 


finitions of delin 


angering the morals of 
next jurisdiction. Even the 
s from 12 to 21 in the different 
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Figure 8.1. Trend in juvenile court delinquency cases 
and child population 10-17 years of age, 1940-1970 
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neighboring borough of Manhattan, where there are numerous social 
agencies, many children are referred to these agencies and never come 
to court attention. ðu l 
4. The changing nature of delinquency. Overall statistics on delin- 
quency rates do not in themselyes reveal changes in the kinds of delin- 
quent acts being committed, but there is a general impression that the 
tone of delinquent behavior has changed in the direction of increasing 
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violence, Earlier descriptions of juvenile gang activities contain substan- 
tially fewer references to violence or the use of lethal weapons. In the 
1960s, along with a general concern with violence in the country, 
delinquency-watchers began to report that “violence [is] the core spirit 
of the modem gang... . The gang boy . . . makes unprovoked vio- 
lence . . . the major activity or dream of his life.”® Others demurred: 
“The very few [gang] boys who persist in extreme aggression . . . are 
regarded generally as ‘crazy’ by the other boys.”* According to the 
F.B.I.’s 1971 Uniform Crime Reports, crimes of violence increased 
among juveniles by about 65 percent between 1966 and 1971, while 
crimes against property have increased by about 8 percent. 


Basic Causal Theories 


If a juvenile delinquent is a victim, of what forces is he a victim? Why 
does a juvenile become delinquent? The basic causal theories discussed 
below attempt to describe the fundamental disorders in the individual 
or in society that create delinquency. The later examination of specific 
risk conditions is an attempt to discover how these disorders operate in 
the daily life of the community to create delinquency, 

There are several distinguishable approaches to understanding the 
problem of delinquency. The personality approach attempts to identify 
the emotional problems related to delinquency. The deviance by defini- 
tion approach explains some delinquent behavior as a disorder of social 
definition rather than of social behavior. The learning approach de- 
scribes how delinquent values are transmitted. The social control ap- 
proach stresses the role of social disorganization and anomie, 


Personality Factors 
Delinquency is the expression of a delinquent personality. 


This position does not hol 
y ill, in the clinical sense that they need or are threatened with the 


pi i mpetency. According to 
» “the violent gang is primarily organized for 
2. He has failed for emotio 


nal reasons to internalize moral prin- 
ciples. The failure to develop a i 


conscience is a critical characteristic of 
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delinquency. It means, in effect, the inability to master immediate urges 
and needs for the sake of conforming to social standards. This failure 
may result from being raised in a moral vacuum, where social standards 
are weak or are ineffectively transmitted. But this failure may also result 
from an emotional incapacity to take on moral standards even when 
they are present, The child is usually willing to “be good” out of love for 
his parents and to identify with them as models of behavior; but where 
the parent is rejecting and neglectful, the child has no incentive to curb 
himself for the sake of approval, acceptance, and security. 

3. He responds to his problems by aggression toward authority. 
Aggression toward authority is more a manifestation of delinquency 
than a cause. However, if only as a symptom of more basic emotional 
factors, aggression toward authority is an operating component of the 
delinquent personality. Aggression may be a weapon adopted by a child 
against the parents who he feels have rejected him. The aggression 
against rejecting parents may then be turned against all authority. In- 
deed, the child may originally develop aggressive mechanisms in 
order to gain the attention of parents who would otherwise ignore him. 
Punishment is preferred to nonrecognition. Often, where moral stan- 
dards are operative, a sense of guilt accompanies the misbehavior and 
compounds the aggressive tendencies. 

The personality approach often lends itself to oversimplification, as 
in the statement “Delinquency is the result of anxiety.” The Gluecks, in 
their study on juvenile delinquency, found the anxiety level to be high 
in both the delinquents and the nondelinquents studied.® 

The delinquent personality theory does not in itself fully explain 
why some maladjusted children react with antisocial and delinquent 
rather than with some nondelinquent form of maladaptive behavior, 
such as withdrawal. 

However, even where personality disturbance may not be the full 
answer to the cause of juvenile delinquency, psychiatric understanding 
is an important factor in the rehabilitation of some individual delin- 
quents. The personality approach has the further advantage of bridging 
the gap between society and the delinquent individual by focusing 
attention on the family relations of the child. 


Deviance by Definition 

Some behavior is likely to be labeled “delinquent” because of the nature 
of the social definition rather than because of the substantive nature of 
the behavior. Thus, in 1970 a 19-year-old who took a drink in California 
was delinquent, but he was not delinquent if he took that drink in New 
York. But there is a further consequence of labeling that can become 
more substantive. One observer has made a distinction between primary 
and secondary deviation.” Primary deviation, as in the case of delin- 
quent behavior, may result from a number of interacting causes. But 
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society’s definition of and reaction to that recurrent behavior may lead 
to “secondary deviation,” the individual's employment of that deviant 
behavior as a counterresponse to that social reaction, In short, the indi- 
vidual may more fully assume the role in which he has been cast. 


Learning Factors 


The child learns delinquent behavior just as he learns other kinds of 
behavior. The learning approach to delinquency has several distinctive 
Propositions, as epitomized by Sutherland’s theory of differential asso- 
ciation: 

1. The child learns his values and behavior from those with whom 
he associates. Indeed, he has little choice but to do so. If he is chiefly in 
contact with attitudes and behavior that are antisocial and delinquent, 
then his own attitude and behavior will be delinquent. He will take on 
the moral standards of those around him, 

2. Anxiety and unmet needs characterize many nondelinquents as 
well as many delinquents. Delinquents are differentiated, then, not by 
their psychological needs but by the way they learn to meet them. A 
case in point might be the child whose immediate need for recognition 
is not provided by his family. One group of children might teach him 
vandalism as a means of securing recognition. If his exposure, however, 
is to a group of children whose pattern of behavior is nondelinquent, his 


plain why, when 


spread of delinquency, and it seems to be most telling in areas where 
the juvenile delinquency rate is extraordinarily high. 


Social Control Factors 


Delinquency is best understood as ab 


reakdo socia i 
produces—rather than is produced ‘ne —— 


by—delinquent personalities and 
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delinquent gangs. The various approaches to disorders in the social 
structure which lead to loss of social control have already been de- 
scribed. 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The heart of the social disorganization approach is that the traditional 
groups and institutions by which society organizes itself, like the family, 
the church, and the local community, have become less integrated, less 
cohesive, and therefore less effective in controlling their members. This 
lack of control manifests itself primarily as a failure to transmit tradi- 
tional moral standards and social values. 


ANOMIE 

Anomie emphasizes the specific conflicts set up by society’s structure 
which tend to produce loss of social control, and deviant behavior. The 
conflict between ends and means is exemplified by our society's empha- 
sis on success as a legitimate goal, which is not matched by an equal 
emphasis on legitimate means of achieving that goal. The conflict 
between goals and achievement underlines the difficulty in instilling 
moral standards when the gap between prized goals and the possibility 
of achieving them by legitimate means is too great. This applies espe- 
cially for those groups against whom discrimination is practiced, and for 
those of low socioeconomic status. 

The social control approach probably offers the broadest under- 
standing of the causation of epidemic delinquency. But these theories 
do not come to life, do not link directly to remedial measures, until they 
are seen interacting with other factors in actual life conditions. And the 
interaction among these various factors of personality, social control, 
and social learning are so diverse and complex that none of them is 
complete in itself (see Adaptation 16). However, they are important 
background as we examine these specific life situations which we call 
risk conditions. 


Specific Risk Conditions 


How do these causative factors actually work? Where are the areas in 
community life in which social disorganization, anomie, delinquent 
learning, and the development of the delinquent personality operate? 
What are the conditions in these places that make it more likely that 
these causative factors will prevail and therefore increase the risk that 
delinquency will be widespread? The following places and conditions 
have customarily been singled out: (1) the delinquent society, (2) 
mass media, (3) delinquency areas, (4) poverty and social class, (5) 
peer groups, (6) the family, (7) the schools, (8) race. 


CR Chapter 1, pp. 14-19; Chapter 7, p. 258. 
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The Delinquent Society 


Many of the values projected by society at large are delinquent values, 
In addition, emphasis on success makes many of the moral standards of 
society ineffective. On the community level, then, are spawned many of 
the value conflicts that slacken social control, 

Antisocial values abound either with open or tacit approval in the 
adult world that surrounds the juvenile. This attitude is conceivably a 
factor in delinquent learning, especially where intimate personal asso- 
ciations do not act to set up strong nondelinquent standards. Moreover, 
when delinquent values pay off, moral standards appear obsolete, and 
society's ability to control the individual is thereby reduced. 

Society stresses individual success and judges it largely by financial 
and material standards, Officially we praise honesty, but it is the attain- 
ment of goals by almost any means that we often reward more solidly. 
Official values call for brotherhood and scrupulous fair play, yet the art 
of “putting things over” on other members of society or an organized 
society itself is highly developed. As the stress on success begins to 
match and outweigh the emphasis on moral standards, the transmission 
of these moral standards becomes more difficult, 

Aggravating this key situation is the fact that an image of material 
achievement is set up which large numbers of people cannot attain. 
There is a gap between the possibilities of success and riches held out 
by the mass media and the actual conditions that surround the average 
juvenile, This gap may prove a stimulant, a source of dissatisfaction, 
and a spur to the illegitimate shortcut to material achievement, 


Mass Media 
Radio, televi 
l 


de inquency by glorifying and overemphasizing crime and violence and 
y imparting knowledge of criminal techniques. 


It has been estimated that most children go to the movies from four 


in , and read more than a dozen comic books per 
mon everal studies have found that delinquents attend movies more 
often than nondelinquents, 


This theory of the mass media 
of the theories of delinquency causation that has attracted the most 
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their nature.”® Of 368 delinquent boys once interviewed by Blumer and 
Hauser, 49 percent said that movies gave them the desire to carry a gun, 
28 percent said that the movies taught them methods of stealing, and 45 
percent said they had picked up the notion of “easy money” from the 
movies.’ 

However, a U.S. Senate subcommittee held extensive hearings about 
the impact of mass media on delinquency, and failed to come up with 
conclusive evidence.!! An extensive study of 4500 children in England 
found that violence on television had no influence on nondelinquent 
youth, but may have had some influence on those already predisposed 
to delinquency." 


Delinquency Areas 


Delinquency occurs, ironically, in both the poverty-stricken areas of 
the city and the affluent middle-class and suburban districts. Here we 
discuss the concentration of delinquency in poverty-stricken areas in the 
city, where breakdown of social control is most marked. In the discus- 
sion that follows—under the heading “Poverty and Social Class”—we 
deal with the subject of delinquency in the middle-class and suburban 
districts. 


Delinquency Areas 


The breakdown of social control that is causatively associated with 
delinquency is not limited to any one sector of the society. The fragility 
of social control in the suburbs and affluent neighborhoods has been 
revealed in increasingly publicized patterns of delinquency of one form 
or another in such areas. Conparatively, however, delinquency still 
tends to be concentrated in certain areas of the community where 
general social pathology and breakdown of social control is most 
marked, 

In most cities there are areas adjoining the central business and 
warehouse districts that are characterized by physical deterioration and 
congestion. The rate of known delinquency has been found to decrease 
in proportion to distance of residence from this industrial center. 

These areas adjoining industrial centers are, of course, the slum 
areas, marked by overcrowding, substandard housing, and poverty. 
However, the focus of the area theory is on the social rather than the 
merely physical characteristics of delinquency areas. These are the areas 
in which conditions for social disorganization or anomie are far ad- 
vanced—where the conditions that make for the moral integration of the 


individual into society are absent. 


To these slum areas come a disproportionate number of families 
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with the most shallow roots in our society—migrants from foreign 
countries or different sections of the United States, minority groups 
suffering from segregation and discrimination, and people on the eco- 
nomic fringes of society. These are families, however law-abiding 
themselves, in which parents are likely to find it difficult to maintain the 
respect of their children and to exercise adequate authority over them. 

To these areas come also the already demoralized and disoriented— 
families with histories of drunkenness, criminality, unemployment, and 
chronic dependency. These are families in which the parents are unfit to 
command respect or to exercise control, 

These areas are, moreover, neighborhoods in flux. They attract 
transients and drifters. Residents quickly move out to better sections 
when their economic and social adjustment make it possible, leaving 
behind a growing residue of the less successful. Personal relations 
among families and neighborhood organizations have little opportunity 
to develop. Children grow up in an atmosphere of adult indifference 
and impersonality. 

A number of tangential risk factors exist in these areas. Here the gap 
between actuality and the American image of material success is 


where criminal enterprise thrives, the delinquent has the “opportunity” 
to engage in such enterprise and learn it, However, a more disorganized 
area, where the delinquent does not have such access to illegitimate 
means but still aspires to the unattainable goals, may lead to a conflict 


Robert K, Merton once suggested that the “continued failure to near 
the goal by legitimate measures and . . . an inability to use the legiti- 
mate route because of internalized prohibitions” 


goals can lead to the abandonment of goals, and to a retreatist subcul- 
ture, such as a drug-using subculture. 
In any case, a delinquency area is one in which a number of risk 


factors are concentrated: peer group factors, family factors, and social 
class factors—all of which are treated below. 
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Poverty and Social Class 


Economic deprivation breeds delinquency. Juvenile delinquency rates 
are highly correlated with low income, substandard housing, and 
residential overcrowding. A number of early studies established that 
relationship (see Table 8.2). More recent studies have corroborated 
them, Belton Fleisher examined the relationship between unemploy- 
ment, income, and juvenile delinquency in over 200 areas, and con- 
cluded that “the estimated effect of unemployment on delinquency is 
uniformly positive.”*® 

It would be a mistake to posit a too direct and automatic causal line 
between poverty and delinquency. Lander found that “the delinquency 
rate in a stable community (measured by owner-occupied residence 
pattern) will be low in spite of its being characterized by bad housing 
(and) poverty.’ Impoverished rural areas are relatively free of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, but periods of national economic 
prosperity have brought with them not a decrease but an increase in 
delinquency. 

But there are obviously a number of important ways in which 
poverty enters as a risk factor in juvenile delinquency. In modern 
industrial urban society poverty is intimately linked with social disorga- 
nization and anomie: (1) Poor families often have no choice but to 
move into low-rent areas with a criminalistic and amoral population. 
(2) Where material success is highly prized, poverty breeds demoraliza- 
tion and frustration. 

Nor can the physical aspects of the slum conditions in which poor 
urban families often live be dismissed as having no bearing on juvenile 
delinquency. Inadequate housing, density of population, and the large 
number of children and young people—all help to encourage the 
development of a “street society.” The effective social life of the slum 
often centers on the streets, the front steps, and the corner hangout. Life 
becomes street-centered, not home-centered. The sheer number of peers 
living within small areas makes the formation of gangs feasible and 
natural. However, the dynamics of the gang in poverty-stricken areas 
can be interpreted in different ways. Albert K. Cohen has emphasized 
the “status deprivation” felt by these gangs, who have acquired middle- 
class goals but have no legitimate means to achieve them." They deal 
with their frustrations by inverting these middle-class values in their 
behavior. However, Walter B. Miller has suggested that there are cer- 
tain “lower-class” values that are conducive to delinquency, for ex- 
ample, toughness, the need to outwit others, the search for thrills and 
danger, dependence on luck, and escape from restraint. Followisg these 
cultural practices will automatically violate certain legal norms. How- 
ever, most approaches to lower-class delinquency combine social control 
and learning theories as they are related to poverty. 

For obvious reasons, there is increasing attention to the phenome- 
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Table 8.2. Factors in the homes of delinquents 


and controls in 5 major studies 
Percent Percent 
Delinquent Control 
Factor Study Sample Sample 


Neighborhood: 


Living in blighted slum-tenement area, 


deteriorating socially and economically GG 55 34 
Living in semicommercial, shim-tenement, 
deteriorating neighborhood K 35 15 
Living in “best section of city” K 5 17 
Home environs racially mixed Ww 19 13 
Neighborhood quality good Ww 14 17 
Neighborhood quality poor Ww 28 22 
Home: 
Residence: building substandard W 20 14 
Poor physical adequacy of home GG 34 20 
Partial sanitary provisions in home GG 80 68 
Poor furnishings of home GG 34 30 
Family own a car Ww 27 42 
Residence well-kept WwW 19 26 
Residence in need of repair W 8 5 
Size of dwelling inadequate WwW 20 13 
Less than 1.5 persons per room K 50 95 
More than 1.5 persons per room K 49 5 
More than 2 occupants per bedroom GG 33 25 
Home normally neat and clean GG 49 66 
Length of time at present address GG 
Less than 1 year — 34 15 
8 years and over — 11 26 
Number of home moves K 
None — 28 48 
4 or more — 30 if 
14 or more moves GG 24 5 
Economic factors: 
Family income inadequate Ww 20 13 
Economic status of parents M — rA 
Comfortable en 2 32 
Marginal a 66 51 
Dependent Fai 23 17 
Monthly rental per room under $4 CG 36 29 
Monthly rental K $18.81 $29.78 
Dependent economic condition of family GG 29 12 
Average weekly income of family per per- 
son $11 and over CG 18 31 
No breadwinners in family CG 19 7 
Under 5 social agencies provided services 
to oe since marriage of parents reve] 9 41 
Type of financial assistance rendered to 
amil GG 
Public = 86 64 
Voluntary or private _ 73 50 
Work relief —_ 65 35 
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Table 8.2. (Cont.) 


Percent Percent 
Delinquent Control 
Factor Study Sample Sample 


Haphazard management of income GG 35 20 
Mother reared in largely dependent cir- 

cumstances GG 16 8 
Father reared in largely dependent cir- 

cumstances GG 9 66 
Sources of family income from other than 

legitimate earnings GG 24 9 

Occupation of parent: 

Professional M 2 3 
Semiprofessional managerial M 4 9 
Clerical, skilled trades, and retail business M 19 21 
Rural owners M 3 9 
Semiskilled, minor clerical, business M 19 26 
Slightly skilled M 15 8 
Unskilled M 39 24 
Professional K 1 5 
Proprietors K 6 13 
Clerical-sales K 2 15 
Craftsman K 4 14 
Factory operatives K 43 29 
Other laborers K 34 11 
Working mothers K 25 18 
Mothers employed in domestic service K 27 14 
Mother employed occasionally GG 27 15 


a From Kvaraceus, W. E., The Community and the Delinquent, World Book 
Co., New York, 1954, pp. 107-108. The 5 studies (identified in the table by authors 


initials ) and their sample sizes are as follows: ; 
GG—Glueck, E., and Glueck, S., Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. (N = 100) 
iae W. Ba Juvenile Delinquency and the School, World Book Co., 


New York, 1945. (N = 861) ; j 
W-Wattenberg, W. W., Boy Repeaters, Wayne University, 1947. (N = 672) 
M-—Merrill, M. A., The Problems of Child Delinquency, Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Boston, 1947. (N = 600) y 3 ve 
Source: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, The President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Kacinistiation of Justice (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1967), p. 307. 


non of middle-class delinquency. Statistical evidence suggests a wee 
quency rate at least twice as high in the city as in the suburbs,” but 
there has been much conjecture about the amount of unreported 
delinquency in middle-class areas. Certainly, delinquent acts in poverty 


areas are more likely to end up as arrest and court statistics than are 
there is little doubt 


delinquent acts in middle-class areas. Nevertheless, J 
that there is a difference in the frequency and types of delinquent: acts 
committed in the two areas. It is equally clear that a number of acts, 
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such as drug abuse, which suggest a breakdown in social control, have 
been on the rise in middle-class and suburban districts. This suggests 
that social disorganization and anomie are not restricted to the lower 
class, and that among middle-class youth there is some alienation from 
the dominant goals of their parents and culture. This alienation has 
often become part of a middle-class youth subculture, Investigating 
middle-class delinquency in Canada, Edmund W. Vaz comments that 
“items such as drinking liquor, skipping school, speeding, purchasing 
liquor and sexual intimacy are noticeably sociable practices, and are 
conspicuously in accord with the typical, legitimate affairs of the youth 
culture.”*° Social control and social learning approaches are thus both 
applicable to middle-class delinquency (see Adaptation 17). But pov- 
erty, and its associated pathologies, remains a distinct and strong risk 
factor in the overall picture of delinquency. 


Peer Groups 


Juvenile gangs recruit, stimulate, and teach delinquents. Shaw and 
McKay, along with Thrasher,?! were pioneers in concluding that delin- 
quency is largely a gang operation, Of 5480 offenders, Shaw found that 
only 18 percent had committed their delinquency alone, 30 percent had 
a single companion, 27 percent had two companions, and the remainder 
had three or more, Eighty-nine percent of those charged with theft had 
at least one accomplice.2? 

The gang is charged with contributing to delinquency rates in 
several connected ways: (1) The adolescent tends to want to conform 
to the ways of his peers. Because delinquent gangs are organized 
groups, they are in a particularly good position to exercise pressure for 
conformity. (2) Delinquent gangs provide a learning experience in 
delinquency not only for their own age group but for younger children. 
(3) Delinquent gangs provide ready antisocial channels for the energies 
and the normal and special personality needs of the adolescent. A gang 
can provide security, recognition, affection, and new experiences when 
these are not provided by the family or elsewhere in society. In recent 
years there has developed some feeling that modern gangs have en- 
gaged in more and more “violent” activity.°® The debate has sometimes 
extent to which gang behavior is utilitarian or 
, given the causal nexus of delinquency, violent and 


seemingly irrational and violent gang behavior can be seen in a “utili- 


tarian” light. 


k ba gang is, of course, a prime mechanism through which the 
elinquency-producing elements in delinquency areas and poverty areas 
come together; a mechanism of differential association that can itself 


CR Chapter 7, pp. 260-263, 
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increase such delinquent behavior as drug abuse;°F and an “opportunity 
structure” providing access to criminal means of “success.” 


The Family 


The most direct source of delinquency can be found in the family’s 
failure to maintain social control—through its failure to transmit effec- 
tively the dominant values of society, through its successful transmission 
of delinquent values, or through its central role in the development of 
the delinquent personality. 

1. Personality factors. Emotional deprivation begins at home. In the 
Gluecks’ study, cited earlier in this chapter, it was reported that 71 
percent of the nondelinquents, as against 23 percent of the delinquents, 
estimated their mother’s concern for their welfare as “good,” while 65 
percent of the nondelinquents as against 19 percent of the delinquents 
estimated their father’s concer for their welfare as “good.” 

2. Control factors. As a result of the family’s loss of function as a 
play and work center, family ties are presumably weakened, with a 
consequent weakening of the family’s ability to transmit moral values. 
The absence of cohesiveness in the family and its resultant weakness as 
a control factor are most obvious in the case of the physically broken 
home. Statistical reports of the incidence of broken homes among delin- 
quents vary. Reviewing the recent evidence, Hirschi and Selvin report 
that while a broken home is not a sufficient cause of delinquency, and 
other factors are more strongly related, there is a statistical relationship 
between broken homes and delinquency.” 

However, a home physically intact but psychologically broken is 
also lacking in real cohesiveness. The attitudes of parents toward the 
child, reported above, constitute one index of that lack of cohesiveness. 
The attitudes of the parents toward each other is another index. In the 
Gluecks’ study, the relationship between the parents was reported as 
“good” in 37 percent of the delinquent cases and 65 percent of the 
nondelinquent cases. 

Effective control and effective transmission of moral standards are 
also indicated by the state of discipline in the home. The Gluecks report 
“lax” discipline in 57 percent of the delinquent cases and in 12 percent 
of the nondelinquent. In deeper analysis, the Gluecks found that the 
fathers typically used physical punishment as a method of control in 68 
percent of the delinquent and in 35 percent of the nondelinquent cases; 
they used reasoning as a method of control in 11 percent of the former 
and in 24 percent of the latter. A common thread of the research on this 
subject is that “fair” and consistent discipline, whether strict or not, 
tends to be associated with parents of nondelinquents.** 
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Control factors and personality factors in family life often merge. 
The character of emotional relationships in the family certainly affects 
the family’s ability to transmit moral values and to exercise control. But 
these emotional relationships themselves often depend on the cohesive 
quality of the family. A physically or psychologically broken home is 
one in which the child is most likely to be neglected and emotionally 
deprived. 

Finally, it is through the family that the child most directly comes 
into contact with the value conflicts that exist in society. Not uncommon 
are the parents whose admonition to the child is that “money isn’t 
everything” but whose own overwhelming drive for material success is 
all too obvious. 

3. Learning factors. There are certainly some cases in which the 
theory of differential association might apply directly. The Gluecks 
reported that 85 percent of the young offenders released from the 
Massachusetts reformatory were from families in which other members 
were delinquent. The Gluecks also found that there was a criminal 
record for the mother in 45 percent of the delinquent cases and in 15 
percent of the nondelinquent cases, for the father in 66 percent of the 
delinquent and in 32 percent of the nondelinquent cases, and for 
siblings in the same home in 65 percent of the delinquent cases and in 
32 percent of the nondelinquent. These statistical relationships must be 
tempered by a consideration of the control and personality factors 
shared by all members in these delinquent homes, 


The Schools 


A school is a kind of “neighborhood area,” in which young people spend 
a considerable part of their days together. It can be a “delinquency 
f differential association and can 
I es—criminal, conflict, or retreat- 
ist. In some areas, suburban or ghetto, the school has served as an 
important marketplace for the exchange and sale of drugs. 

The school can also add significantly to the general condition known 
as anomie. One of the major goals enunciated by our society—and the 
one most directly appropriate for youth—is educational success, But for 
many young people who come into our schools culturally handicapped, 
this goal seems unattainable. Their homes and their life conditions do 


“ompete equally for educational 
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ness of white, middle-class children, will automatically depress the 
scores of those coming from other subcultures. And low IQ scores will 
often signal, for some teachers, the low intelligence of children from 
these other subcultures. Indeed, there is often a Pavlovian tendency to 
label these children “intellectually inferior” without even the benefit of 
IQ tests, There is also a tendency to prelabel them “behavior problems.” 
These labels often tend to be self-fulfilling. 


Race 


In 1971, when the black population under 18 was about 14 percent of 
the total population under 18, it accounted for 30 percent of all arrests 
for serious property crimes, and 63 percent of all arrests for serious 
crimes of violence.” Obviously, race is a risk factor in delinquency as it 
is in adult crimes.® How much race is just a risk factor in arrest and 
delinquency statistics is not clear. Black youth are more likely to be 
arrested than white youth, just because race is a recognized risk factor. 
And black youth are more likely to be brought to official attention when 
arrested than are white youth. 

But bias on the part of arresting officers or probation officers or 
courts is only a small part of the reason for the disparity in arrest rates 
and disposition modes. Being black, race is a delinquency risk factor 
partly because it brings together so many of the primary risk factors: 
poverty, status deprivation, family pathology, delinquency area, and 
peer-group influences. 


Meeting the Problem: Delinquency Control 


A delinquent, disorganized, and value-confused society is the back- 
ground for many of the major risk factors of delinquency. The delin- 
quent, disorganized, and value-confused family is at once the source 
and the reflection of that society. So is the neighborhood. So are the 
mass media. But these in turn are linked to social and historical 
changes: urbanization, mobility, industrialization, and the development 
of a highly prosperous and competitive business economy. These are not 
changes that we can simply reverse, nor would we, perhaps, want to. 
Would we want, for example, to forego the benefits of mass production 
because delinquency may be one of the by-products of urban, industrial 
society? Moreover, there is little reason to believe that the ills character- 
izing present-day society are inevitable or that the dislocations induced 
by a century of rapid and unparalleled social and technological change 
will remain forever unmitigated. 

Nor does it seem feasible to get at the roots of the problem by 
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attempting a rhetorical program of value reform for society. It has 
sometimes been proposed, for instance, that an organized program to 
emphasize religion, church attendance, and Bible reading would serve 
to reduce delinquency. But there is no evidence that this isolated 
emphasis would serve such a purpose. Mursell, for example, compared 
boys in a state reform school with nondelinquent boys of similar back- 
ground and concluded that “there is no significant relation between 
religious training and delinquent or nondelinquent behavior, High- 
tower tested some 3000 children and found that there was no significant 
relation between extent of Biblical information and lying, cheating, or 
deception?’ Hartshorne et al. found no significant difference in honesty 
between those who attended Sunday school and those who did not.?8 
These and similar results do not invalidate a possible relation 
between religious values and nondelinquency. They do serve, however, 
to cast doubt on the efficacy of a program that emphasizes mere partici- 
pation in the external aspects of religion, often artifically imposed. 
Similarly, there is no indication that the family can be reconstructed 
by any program that does not take into account the society in which it is 
shaped. Broad-scale parent education in classroom settings and specific 
attempts to reform the family by imposing penalties on parents in cases 
of delinquency have proved neither practicable nor productive. The 
causal analysis reveals the extent to which poverty and racial discrimi- 
nation contribute to the problem of delinquency. Reducing poverty and 
discrimination and their primary effects would not in itself rid society of 
its delinquency-related value conflicts, But it would clearly be one of the 
most direct delinquency-prevention programs in which society could 
engage. 
However, even as it searches on all levels for answers to its long- 
range root problems, society seeks some specific programs for combat- 
ing, or at least mitigating, the immediate problem of the habitual 
delinquent. The generally meager results emphasize the nature of 
delinquency as a root index of the total complex of social problems. 


Organized Recreation 


As old as the axiom that “idle hands th il’ fad 
persistent belief that the Provision of Bu i glia ~ ne aa 


delinquency, But although organized rec 
of their own, there is no evidence that 


it was found that no child in the entire program spent more than an 
average of about an hour and a half a week in supervised play. Most 
spent less, And all of them spent about twice as much time in the 
movies.”* 


“Big Brother” Activities 


One common remedial approach is to provide the child with a missing 
control factor in the form of a volunteer adult who can give him friend- 
ship and counsel, This program is mainly aimed at predelinquents, 
although it has also been used for children on parole or probation. 

There is a private nationwide Big Brother and Big Sister movement, 
but similar programs have been established by local and state law- 
enforcement and welfare agencies. Big Brothers are as a rule not trained 
social workers but interested citizens. 

However, the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, set up by Dr. 
Richard Cabot of Harvard to test the “big brother” hypothesis,’ used 
professional counselors, This eight-year experiment selected two groups 
of 325 boys from 9 to 11 years old, each group matched as carefully as 
possible for age, social environment, and intelligence. One group of 
children were then provided with professional counselors whose goal 
was to establish a friendly relationship with the child and maintain that 
relationship throughout the experimental years. Emphasis was placed 
on joint recreational activities, but counselors also attempted to be as 
generally helpful as possible by tutoring, giving counsel, finding needed 
services, and showing continuous interest. 

After the program was over, the police and court records of the 
treatment and control groups were compared. They were almost identi- 
cal. Independent observers estimated that the program had been defi- 
nitely beneficial” in 21 percent of 234 cases studied. However, those that 
were benefited did not tend to be those who were most likely to become 
serious and habitual delinquents. Boys whose circumstances included 
various combinations of poor home life and parental care, delinquency 
area residence, and more serious emotional disturbance did not tend to 
respond to the program. 


Child Guidance 


Child guidance has become a specialized term generally denoting two 
steps: (1) making a thorough psychiatric study and diagnosis of the 
individual child’s personality problems, and (2) providing psychiatric 
treatment and prescribing the environmental changes indicated by the 
diagnosis. The child guidance movement is aimed at all “problem” chil- 
dren, including predelinquents. This technique has also been used by 
many juvenile courts in dealing with adjudged delinquents. 

Glueck and Glueck studied 1000 boys referred to one of the early 
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guidance centers by the courts. Court records showed that 88 percent of 
these boys had persisted in some form of delinquency, more than two- 
thirds had subsequently been convicted of serious crimes, and roughly 
one-third had been arrested at least four times, Finally, the court 
records were examined of 1000 boys who had come to the attention of 
the court during the same years but had not been referred to the clinic. 
There was no significant difference between their records and the 
records of those who had been referred to the clinic. The Gluecks 
concluded that “the treatment carried on by the Clinic, Court and asso- 
ciated community facilities had very little effect in preventing recidi- 
vism.”*? Techniques changed, but the statistical results did not. 

The Sutherland and Cressey review of the literature on child 
guidance clinic results indicates that from a fourth to a third of the 
children treated continued to be problems, and where family relation- 
ships were unsatisfactory there was rarely any improvement.*? 

Child guidance clinics serve as a general community need in the 
diagnosis and treatment of many emotionally disturbed children. Their 
effectiveness, however, is largely limited to problems stemming from 
parent-child relationships where there are no severely adverse social 
circumstances and where the family is willing and able to cooperate in 
the effort. Furthermore, child guidance clinics tend to avoid the large 
core of predelinquents of lowest socioeconomic status—those whose 
problems are severely aggravated by other factors besides strained rela- 
tions with their parents, and those whose parents are not receptive to 
clinical aid. Like many other delinquency control programs, the child 


guidance approach fails to reach those most susceptible to serious 
delinquency. 


Gang Direction 


A number of projects in gang direction have been initiated in metropoli- 
tan areas by youth welfare agencies in an attempt to redirect gang 
activities into socially approved, constructive channels. The key hurdle 
is for the professional worker to win the acceptance of the gang. 

The working assumption behind this program in gang direction is 


such “detached worker” programs, but there has been no hard evidence 
that delinquent behavior 
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using 3 workers with 11 gangs over a 3-year period, reported a reduc- 
tion of delinquent behavior in 11 percent of the gang members. But 
there was an increase of delinquent behavior in another 10 percent of 
those members.*? Of another project in Boston, working with 7 gangs 
for 1 to 3 years, one evaluation reported no measurable impact at all.** 

As in the case of recreational programs and child guidance programs, 
none of this inconclusive evidence means that working with gangs does 
not serve a socially useful purpose. In the course of antipoverty pro- 
grams in target neighborhood areas, there has been a new emphasis on 
programs in which young people themselves have a high quotient of 
participation and control. Many of these programs have, on their face, 
lent themselves to more prideful and leadership-developing activity on 
the part of many youth, But the chief usefulness of these programs may 
not be in mass delinquency control. 


Meeting the Problem: Delinquency Treatment 
Arrest 


The police are the referral source for most of the cases that appear 
before the juvenile courts. Many more children who never reach the 
courts come into contact with the police as alleged delinquents. The 
primary treatment goal at this stage is police handling that will not 
further corrode juvenile attitudes toward the law. 

A number of communities have established special juvenile bureaus 
in their police departments. Only members of the juvenile bureau are 
authorized to question a child after his arrest or to decide whether he 
should be detained, In some cases the juvenile bureau is authorized to 
adjust minor offenses without court action; the Juvenile Aid Bureau of 
the New York City Police Department settles about half of its cases in 
this manner. In Detroit, Los Angeles, and other cities there are now 
programs in which arrested youth are referred to neighborhood centers 
for help. 

Special procedures for the arrest of juveniles have also been set up 
in certain communities. In Jersey City no child may normally be carried 
in a police wagon or taken to a police station. He is taken to his home by 
a police officer, and parents and child are then notified to appear before 
a special youth welfare board, which makes initial disposition. There is 
still some controversy around the question of whether juveniles should 
be fingerprinted. Some police officials maintain that fingerprinting is not 
only a deterrent but is also one means of protecting the innocent; others 
claim that fingerprinting has a stigmatizing effect. Despite the improve- 
ments that have been made, it is still a prevalent custom for police to 
pick up juveniles in high delinquency areas on suspicion, even though 
no evidence of wrongdoing is present. 
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Detention 


Hundreds of thousands of children are detained each year pending 
investigation and court action. The primary concern of good detention 
practice is to provide the most favorable initial setting for the rehabilita- 
tion of the child, avoiding both undue stigmatization and association 
with adult or confirmed criminals. 

When should a juvenile be detained? The Standard Juvenile Court 
Act, adopted as a model by the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, states that when a child is taken into custody the officer should 
notify the parent or guardian as soon as possible and that, whenever 
possible, the child should be released to the custody of the parent or 
other responsible adult upon the written promise of such a person to 
bring the child to court. 

It is generally understood that detention may be necessary where 
children are so beyond control that their delinquency might be immedi- 
ately repeated or where they seem to be in physical or moral danger at 
home, In some communities policemen who are not trained to deal with 
juvenile cases make this decision out of hand. One recommendation has 
been made that no child be detained except by the authority of the 
juvenile court or a specially designated and qualified representative of 
that court. 

Where should a juvenile be detained? Thousands of juveniles are 
detained each year in regular local jails. 

The laws of some states require that local authorities provide special 
detention quarters for juveniles who must be detained. These may take 
an institutional form, as the Youth House in New York, which annually 
shelters several thousand juveniles and has a staff of about 100 persons, 
only a few of whom are psychiatric, medical, or social workers, Com- 

munities Sometimes lease or buy a residence, staff it with professionals, 
and use it as a detention home in order to reduce the institutional at- 
mosphere, Or in some cases the community uses boarding homes, under 
the supervision of a married couple, placing only six or ei ght children in 
a home. Good detention practice requires that juveniles be quarantined 
not only from adult criminals but also from more habitual delinquents. 
Physical and psychiatric care and an activities program to avoid idle- 
ness are also recommended, although it is doubtful that detention 
should last longer than a week in any case, 


The Juvenile Court 


The role of the juvenile court is to Prescribe treatment after a diagnosis 
of the unique needs of each child. But a number of recent studies of the 
actual impact of the juvenile court institution, including some by the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, led that commission to conclude that i 
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the great hopes originally held for the juvenile court have not been 
fulfilled. It has not succeeded significantly in rehabilitating delin- 
quent youth, in reducing or even stemming the tide of delinquency, 
or in bringing justice and compassion to the child offender. . . . 
One reason for the failure of the juvenile courts has been the com- 
munity’s continuing unwillingness to provide the resources. . . . A 
recent study of juvenile court judges in the United States revealed 
that half had no undergraduate degree; a fifth had received no 
college education at all . . . and judicial hearings often turn out to 
be little more than attenuated interviews of 10 to 15 minutes’ 
duration.®5 


There has been a long-standing charge that juveniles have been 
denied the “due process of law” guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
juvenile offender has not customarily had the privilege of a trial by jury. 
Rules of evidence have not traditionally applied at a delinquency 
hearing. Such rights have traditionally been “traded off” for the humani- 
tarian purposes of the juvenile court. ‘After all, if a child is not charged 
with a crime, if he is to be treated only as a “victim,” then there must be 
more flexibility and discretion than the usual criminal procedures allow. 
However, increasing concern about the loss of due process, and about 
the arbitrariness of much juvenile procedure, combined with the appar- 
ent failure of the juvenile court to notably perform its humanitarian 
functions adequately, have led to a new turn in the law. In a landmark 
case—the 1967 Gault case—the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that certain 
due process must be returned to the juvenile offender. The ruling itself 
was limited to specifics such as the need to be notified of the right to 
counsel, the privilege against self-incrimination, and the right to cross- 
examine witnesses, But the language was broad, and indicated that the 
Supreme Court was taking a hard look at the basic concept of the 
juvenile court. A dissenting Supreme Court justice wrote of his fear that 
the Gault decision might serve “to discourage those efforts to find more 
satisfactory solutions for the problem of juvenile crime, and may thus 
now hamper enlightened development of the systems of juvenile 
courts.” (See Adaptation 18. ) 


Correction 


About 10 percent of adjudged delinquents are committed to correction 
institutions, of which there are over 300 in the nation. The ideal purpose 
of the correction institution is to provide rehabilitative services for the 
delinquent who must be withdrawn. However, these institutions regu- 
larly report that a quarter of yearly admissions are returnees; there is no 
evidence that these institutions serve a rehabilitative purpose: 

Most students of delinquency are convinced that the only atmo- 
sphere in which rehabilitation is at all possible is one of friendliness, 
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constructive discipline, and humanitarian concern. Authoritarianism, 
with its harsh discipline and punitive attitudes, can only serve to 
strengthen the roots of delinquency in most of those institutionalized. 
Somehow the suspicion and hostility felt by these youth against adults 
must be broken down if adult authority is ever to be accepted. But few 
institutions have the professional staff to guide or conduct the kind of 
program that will have such a result. More than half do not have the 
services of even a part-time psychiatrist, and over a third do not employ 
even a social worker. 

Most of the “schools” are too large and too crowded. In 1970 half of 
them had capacities greater than the recommended maximum of 150 
children, Furthermore, about a third of them were filled to overca- 
pacity.** 

As the result of a long history of rehabilitative failure, a number of 
experiments with alternatives to incarceration have been launched in 
recent years. The closest to tradition are residential group centers, 
where juvenile offenders live in small groups and engage in various 
forms of group therapy, but from which they go out every day into the 
community—to work, to be educated, or to enjoy recreation in commu- 
nity settings. The prototype of this kind of program is Highfields, in 
New Jersey, which attempts to do a rehabilitative job with first 
offenders in three or four months. There is no conclusive empirical 
evidence of its greater success than traditional correction institutions, 
but the evidence does suggest that at least as good a job can be done in 
a shorter time, and in a more normal setting.*7 

Other nonresidential community programs have gone even further. 
The juvenile offender lives, works, and plays in the community, in activ- 
ities designed and supervised by the agency, Daily group meetings are 
held. In one such experiment, it was found that six months after release, 
a aes of those who eventually completed the program had no 

cord of arrest. A control group of offenders who had been incarcer- 
ated in traditional noncommunity institutions had not fared so well. Six 


paei release, only 42 percent of the control group had not been 


While it was not certain 
trolled, the evidence again i 
setting had much to offer as 


» but probation is cheaper and 
is no clear statistical evalua- 


pended sentence, is dependent on the con- 


tinued good behavior of the juvenile. Its essential ingredient is the 
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supervision of a probation officer who is, preferably, a trained social 
worker. 

Much of the success of the probation system depends on the profi- 
ciency of the probation officer, whose effectiveness is almost universally 
hampered by an outsized caseload, The National Probation Association 
has claimed that no probation officer can handle more than 75 cases and 
still do his job. In practice, probation caseloads go as high as 250 to 
300, and this is in addition to the many prehearing investigations the 
worker conducts for the juvenile court. 


Summary 


It cannot be assumed that every program that is beneficial to youth is 
therefore a significant delinquency control program. 

Research evidence bears out this cautionary note about delinquency 
control programs. The mere provision of recreation facilities may reduce 
to some extent the incidence of delinquent behavior, but it probably 
does not have a great effect on the habitual delinquent, for the nonde- 
linquent tends to use these facilities, whereas the delinquent tends to 
avoid them. Psychiatric programs and guidance programs conducted by 
adult volunteers also tend to have their chief success with those who are 
least seriously delinquent and who are subject to the least damaging 
environment, Some effective work has been done by painstakingly 
reshaping the directions of juvenile gangs, although it is not clear to 
what extent individual delinquency has been affected. 

The treatment and rehabilitation of those already adjudged delin- 
quents are subject to somewhat the same factors of failure as the 
prevention programs. As a matter of fact, treatment of delinquency is 
most sensibly considered as a prevention program—the prevention of 
repeated delinquency. There is the complicating consideration, how- 
ever, that law-abiding members of society must be protected from the 
criminal acts of delinquents. The juvenile court system, where it has an 
effective probation system and access to community facilities, is perhaps 
the most significant development in the treatment of delinquency. There 
has been some progress in the treatment and detention of juveniles by 
police, and this can also be counted a significant advance. It is generally 
acknowledged that institutionalization has notably failed to provide any 
worthwhile measure of delinquency control. This failure is partly the 
result of lack of proper facilities, but it can also be ascribed to the very 
nature of institutional life, which tends to run counter to the needs of 
delinquency control. Where facilities are available, in-community treat- 
ment and probation have proved a more successful disposition for less 
habitual offenders. 

To panacea seekers, this picture of delinquency control, and espe- 
cially the relative failure of so-called delinquency prevention programs, 
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may be frustrating, An overview of these measures, however, will reveal 
that a carefully designed and coordinated program of delinquency 
control can provide some limited measure of success. In the long run, 
frustration will be reduced if the limitations of any one element of that 
program are recognized and if it is understood that not even a total 
program will completely eradicate delinquency. Juvenile delinquency is 
in large measure a symptom of some of the basic characteristics of our 
changing society; it cannot be substantially modified by any one direct 
remedial program. For example, the high delinquency rate typical of 
black ghettoes in the cities cannot be radically reduced without drasti- 
cally changing the disprivileged status of the black youth. Meanwhile, 
there remains the responsibility to reduce the delinquency rate to 
whatever extent possible. Finally, the mounting of even limited pro- 
grams, if these are soundly conceived, may contribute toward the 
general insights that will be required by organized society before it can 
find a more satisfactory adjustment to its own changing nature and 
needs. 
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Adaptations 


The excruciating difficulties involved in attempting to untangle 
interacting causal factors—and then linking them to a specific 


remedy—in the case of a root problem, such as delinquency, are 
revealed by Jackson Toby’s Evaluation of Early Identification and 
Intensive Treatment Programs, Adaptation 16. Fred J. Shanley, in 
Adaptation 17, reviews the various analytic attempts to explain 
Middle-Class Delinquency as a Social Problem, which, from an- 
other vantage point, indicates the wide-ranging nature of the 
theory in this field. The landmark U.S. Supreme Court Decision, 

In re Gault, Adaptation 18, points up the dilemmas that the concept 
of juvenile delinquency poses society and justice. 


Adaptation 16 An Evaluation of Early Identification 
and Intensive Treatment Programs for Predelinquents 


The “early identification and 
intensive treatment” approach to 
delinquency control is breathtakingly 
plausible. A plausible argument is not 
necessarily correct, as Columbus 
showed those who believed that the 


Adapted from Social Problems, Vol, 
13, No. 2, Fall 1965, pp. 160-175, Copy- 
right © 1965 by The Society for the Study 
of Social Problems. 
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world was flat. “Early identification 
and intensive treatment,” though 
Probably not as erroneous as the 
flat-world theory, is more a slogan 
ora rallying cry than a realistic 
assessment of the difficulties that 
delinquency control programs must 
overcome. 

Early identification Programs are 
based on either of two logically dis- 


tinct principles: extrapolation or 
circumstantial vulnerability. The prin- 
ciple of extrapolation assumes that 
predelinquents are youngsters in the 
early stages of a delinquent way of 
life; the principle of circumstantial 
vulnerability assumes that youngsters 
who have been exposed to circum- 
stances believed to cause delinquency 
are likely to become delinquent. The 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
emphasized the extrapolative approach 
to prediction. “Difficult boys” and 
“average boys” were nominated by 
teachers and policemen. The expecta- 
tion of adolescent delinquency was 
based primarily on quasi-delinquent 
behavior during preadolescence. Al- 
though the three raters on the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville research team made 
a clinical assessment of each case and 
made predictions on a variety of family 
and personal circumstances, the great 
majority of the predictions were that 
difficult boys would remain difficult 
and average boys, average.! Early 
identification meant in short that anti- 
social tendencies would persist and 
develop further—unless checked by 
outside intervention. This is quite 
different from identifying potential 
delinquents by a theory of delinquency 
which holds that youngsters exposed 
to certain sociocultural conditions will 
become delinquent. Yet the latter is 
also called “early identification.” 
Criminologists Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck claim to be able to predict 
delinquency on the basis of factors 
distinct from the child’s early behavior: 
(1) affection of mother for the boy; 

(2) affection of father for the boy; 

(3) discipline of boy by father; (4) 
supervision of boy by mother; and 

(5) family cohesiveness.? The New 
York City Youth Board has attempted 
to test this claim by applying the 
Glueck prediction table to a sample 

of 223 boys who in 1952 entered the 
first grade of two New York City 
schools in high delinquency neighbor- 
hoods. Note that the Cambridge- 
Sommerville approach to prediction 

is less ambitious than the Youth 
Board-Glueck approach. One can 
extrapolate without knowing much 
about causes. One presumably ought 
to know a great deal about the causes 
of delinquency if one hopes to make 


accurate predictions on the basis of 
the sociocultural circumstances to 
which the child is exposed. 

This distinction between an ex- 
trapolative prediction and a circum- 
stantial prediction, though clear in 
theory, is often obscured in practice. 
Diagnostic interviews or self-rating 
scales (like the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory) combine 
the youngster’s reports about his own 
antisocial behavior and/or attitudes 
with his reports about his family and 
neighborhood environment. Thus, in 
many attempts at early identification, 
the basis for the prediction of future 
delinquency is not clear. Of course, 
it can be contended that a better 
prediction can be made if it is based 
both on the child's early behavior and 
on his exposure to known deleterious 
influences. Possibly so. However, such 
predictions emerge like sausages from 
a sausage machine but without real 
insight into why they are correct. The 
drawback of predictions made without 
theory becomes all too evident when 
treatment is attempted. Since the 
prediction is mechanical and does 
not imply an understanding of the 
causes of delinquency, it provides no 
guidance for treatment. “Treatment” 
becomes an umbrella word meaning 
all things to all men. A therapeutic pro- 
gram based on family casework is 
not the same thing as one based on 
individual psychotherapy, the improve- 
ment of reading skills, participation in 
organized sports, or vocational 
counseling. . - - 


Tacit Assumptions of Early 
Identification and Intensive 
Treatment Programs 


Presumably the rationale of early 
identification is to economize treat- 
ment efforts. Otherwise, society would 
expose all youth to whatever resources 
are available for delinquency control. 
But in order to achieve economy, the 
predictions must be accurate. If delin- 
quency occurs in too many cases 
where nondelinquency was predicted 
or fails to occur in too many cases 
where it was predicted, economy may 
not be realized. Once the predictions 
are found to be sufficiently accurate, 
greater intensity of treatment efforts 
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is possible because youngsters not 
in danger of becoming delinquent can 
be ignored. 

The conditions under which ac- 
curate predictions may be anticipated 
are therefore important. For the oc- 
currence of adolescent delinquency 
to be predicted accurately from either 
preadolescent behavior or preado- 
lescent circumstances, no crucial 
etiological factors should make their 
appearance after the original pre- 
dictions have been made. For in- 
stance, in the New York City Youth 
Board project, the ratings of the 
family backgrounds of the 223 boys 
were made when they were 6 years 
old. If family relations are the major 
factor in delinquency and if family 
relations change appreciably in the 
course of the study, the predictions 
ought not to be very accurate. Peer 
group relations are even more prone to 
change than family relations. Since 
studies of adolescent street-corner 
groups reveal that youngsters who 
join such groups are more likely to 
commit delinquent acts than young- 
sters who do not join such groups and 
since delinquent groups rarely 
recruit members younger than 10, 
preadolescent ratings of schoo! mis- 
behavior or family background ought 
not to predict delinquency during 
adolescence very accurately, 


The Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study and the New York City Youth 
Board Prediction Study did not assess 
the effect of neighborhood, ethnic 
background, or socio-economic status 
on the accuracy of their Predictions. 
As a result, they missed an Opportunity 
to clarify the conditions under which 
predisposing personal or family factors 
eventuate in delinquency. | Propose 
to examine both studies in the light 


of these omissions in order to demon- 
strate that explicit consideration of 
the social context is necessary for 
further progress in delinquency pre- 
diction and ultimately control. 


The Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study 


Table 1 shows a positive relationship 
between the original predictions of 
delinquency or nondelinquency made 
in 1937-38 and the outcomes as of 
1956. Insofar as errors of prediction 
occurred, they were mainly overpre- 
dictions of delinquency. That is, of the 
305 boys for whom delinquency was 
predicted, 191 turned into “good” 
boys (63 percent); but only 18 of 

the 150 for whom nondelinquency 
was predicted subsequently com- 
mitted offenses (12 percent), Bear in 
mind that the Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study assumed that, unless the 
service program were successful, pre- 
adolescent boys who manifested 
antisocial behavior would continue 
such behavior in adolescence. In 
Point of fact, the majority of identified 
predelinquents did not persist in their 
delinquent activities. The obvious 
question is: Why not? 

It might be possible to find out 
why delinquency was overpredicted 
and, hopefully, the conditions making 
for more accurate predictions if the 
data in Table 1 were Partitioned into 
meaningful subsamples. . . . What 
does Table 2 reveal about the effect of 
the socioeconomic milieu? 


Facts 

1. Predictions of delinquency were 
more likely to be made in slum neigh- 
borhoods than in better residential 
neighborhoods. Seventy-five percent 
of the 290 boys from slum neighbor- 


Table 1. Comparison of original predictions and final outcomes 
of boys in the Cambridge-Somerville youth study 


Outcomes 
Predictions Delinquent Nondelinquent Total 
Delinquent 114 1912 305 
Nondelinquent 180 132 150 
Total 132 323 455 


a Errors of prediction. 
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Table 2. Partition of Cambridge-Somerville youth 


study cases by neighborhood of residence 


Outcomes 
In Better 
Neighborhoods 
Non- 
Delin- delin- 
Total quent quent Total 
216 24 65% 89 
74 6% 70 76 
290 30 135 165 


Predictions 
In Slum 
Neighborhoods 
Ee 
Non- 
Delin- delin- 
quent quent 
Delinquent 90 1262 
Nondelinquent 12¢ 62 
Total 102 188 


a Errors of prediction. 


hoods were predicted by the raters 
to become delinquent as compared 
with 54 percent of boys from better 
neighborhoods. 

2. Predictions of delinquency 
were more likely to be correct in 
slum neighborhoods than in better 
neighborhoods. Forty-two percent of 
the 216 boys predicted delinquent 
from slum neighborhoods actually 
became so as compared with 27 
percent of the 89 boys predicted 
delinquent in better neighborhoods. 

3. Predictions of nondelinquency 
were more likely to be correct in 
better residential neighborhoods than 
in slum neighborhoods. Ninety-two 
percent of the boys predicted non- 
delinquent from better neighborhoods 
remained law-abiding as compared 
with 84 percent of the boys predicted 
nondelinquent in slum neighborhoods. 

4. The differences between the 
later delinquency rates of troublesome 
and conforming preadolescents are 
striking. In slum neighborhoods, 42 
percent of the troublesome preadoles- 
cents, as contrasted with 16 percent of 
the conformists, subsequently com- 
mitted offenses. In the better resi- 
dential neighborhoods, 27 percent of 
the troublesome preadolescents, as 
contrasted with 8 percent of the 
conformists, subsequently committed 
offenses. 


Interpretation 

1. Predictions of delinquency could 
have varied by neighborhood for 
either one of two reasons (or a 
combination of both): 


a. Because preadolescent misbehavior 
at school and in the community is 
more common in sium neighborhoods 
than in better residential neighbor- 
hoods. 

b. Because preadolescent mis- 
behavior was likely to be discounted 
by the Cambridge-Somerville raters 
on the basis of favorable family 
situations, and such situations are 
more frequent in better residential 
neighborhoods. That is to say, the 
raters were more likely to predict non- 
delinquency or to assign an undecided 
(zero) rating if the troublesome pre- 
adolescent came from a “good” 
neighborhood. 


New York City Youth 
Board Prediction Study 


The New York City Youth Board 
Prediction Study differed from the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study in 
important respects. In the first place, 
all the boys for whom delinquency 
predictions were made came from 
two high-delinquency neighborhoods. 
Second, the predictions were based on 
home visits by social workers when 
the youngsters entered the first grade. 
They gave negligible weight to a fac- 
tor particularly stressed in the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study, the 
boy’s own behavior. The critical 
question, of course, is: By what mech- 
anism do “bad” family situations lead 
to delinquency in high-delinquency 
neighborhoods? Consider two quite 
different mechanisms by which a bad 
family situation might lead to delin- 


quency: 
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1. Parental rejection and neglect 
damage the personality of the develop- 
ing child. Lack of impulse control 
results from pathological socialization. 
The psychopathic or neurotic boy re- 
acts with violence to trivial provoca- 
tions, sets fires, and steals Purpose- 
lessly. 

2. Parental inadequacy and 
neglect, by reducing family control, 
thereby orient the boy toward his 
agemates in the neighborhood. (The 
family and the peer group are in a 
sense competing for the allegiance 
of boys in high-delinquency neighbor- 
hoods.) If the peer group is delinquent, 
a boy's desire for acceptance by his 
peers tempts him to participate in 
delinquent activities. 

The Youth Board researchers do 
not make clear which of these mech- 
anisms they suspect has greater 
influence. Although both are probably 
at work, mutually reinforcing one 
another to produce delinquency, a 
delinquency control Program cannot do 
all things at once; hence it would seem 
desirable to be explicit about sus- 
pected etiological mechanisms. In 
point of fact, the intensive treatment 
Program undertaken by the Youth 
Board addressed Psychiatric prob- 
lems; a clinic was set up in one of 
the two schools, and treatment was 
offered by a team Consisting of psy- 
chologists, Psychiatrists, and social 
workers to all of the boys predicted 
delinquent by the original Glueck 
Scale. The boys who were likewise 
predicted delinquent in the other 
School were to serve as a control 
group. Although the experimental pro- 
gram lasted four years, it failed in its 
objective. As in the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study, members of the 
treatment group were no less likely to 


become delinquent than members of 
the control group. A possible explana- 
tion for the failure is that the treat- 
ment program was predicated on the 
first mechanism whereas the second 
mechanism may have been more 
relevant to the delinquency of these 
underprivileged boys. Let us examine 
the relationship between predictions 
and outcomes in the light of this 
hypothesis, 

Table 3 reports the relationship 
between 1952 predictions and 1959 
outcomes utilizing [one of the pre- 
diction techniques], 


Table 4 breaks down the relationship 
between the two- and three-factor 
Prediction table and delinquent out- 
comes for three ethnic groups and 
two socioeconomic statuses. What 
does Table 4 reveal about the re- 
inforcing effect of the social milieu? 


Facts 

1. Predictions of delinquency were 
more likely to be made for Negro boys 
than for Puerto Rican or white boys. 
Twenty-one percent of the 131 Negro 
boys were given better than a 50-50 
chance of becoming delinquents—as 
contrasted with 13 percent of the 39 
Puerto Rican boys and 8 percent of 
the 53 white boys. To look at the data 
in another way, of the 37 boys pre- 
dicted delinquent, 33 were Negro or 
Puerto Rican. 

2. Although the number of cases 
in some categories were very small, 
e.g., only four white boys and five 
Puerto Ricans predicted delinquent, 
Predictions of delinquency were more 
likely to be correct and predictions 
of non-delinquency to be wrong for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans than for 
whites, Whereas one out of four of 


Table 3. A comparison among the youth board 
[two- or three-factor table] in Predicting delinquency 


1952 Predictions 


Probably nondelinquent 8a 
Total 21 


Outcomes, 7 Years Later 
Delinquent 


TT le th LULU 
Nondelinquent Total 
Probably delinquent 13 24a 


37 
178 186 


202 223 
a Errors of prediction. 
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the white boys predicted delinquent 
became so, 36 percent of the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans predicted delin- 
quent fulfilled the prediction, None of 
the 49 white boys predicted non- 
delinquent became delinquent but 8 
percent of the Negro and Puerto 
Rican boys did within seven years. 

3. Predictions of delinquency 
were more likely to be made for boys 
from public assistance families than 
for boys from self-sufficient families. 
Thirty-eight percent of the 52 public 
assistance boys were given better 
than a 50-50 chance of becoming 
delinquent—as contrasted with 10 
percent of the 171 boys from self- 
sufficient families. 

4. Predictions of delinquency 
were more likely to be correct and 
predictions of nondelinquency more 
likely to be wrong for public assist- 
ance families than for self-sufficient 
families. This tendency was char- 
acteristic of white, Negro, and Puerto 
Rican families looked at separately; 
the fact of public assistance had an 


adverse effect on outcomes regardless 
of ethnicity. 


Interpretation 
1. Since the predictions of delin- 
quency were based on Pathological 
family situations, the greater tendency 
for predictions of delinquency to be 
made in Negro and Puerto Rican 
families must be due mainly’to the 
greater incidence of family disorgan- 
ization in these ethnic groups, This 
disorganization is highly correlated 
with dependency and, very likely, 
with employment Opportunities. Note, 
for example, that only 16 percent of the 
boys from self-sufficient Negro fami- 
lies were predicted delinquent—as 
contrasted with 36 percent from de- 
pendent Negro families. 
+++. Inthe Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study the greater tendency 
for predictions of delinquency to come 
true and predictions of nondelinquency 
to be wrong in slum neighborhoods 
was interpreted as due to differing 
neighborhood traditions of delin- 
quency. In the Youth Board study 
we see again a greater tendency for 
Predictions of delinquency to come 
true and predictions of nondelin- 
quency to be incorrect in disadvan- 
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taged segments of the population, this 
time among Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans and among the children of 
welfare recipients rather than among 
boys from poorer neighborhoods, 
Part of the explanation here may be 
that ethnic traditions of delinquency 
are analogous to neighborhood 
traditions of delinquency. Obviously, 
however, differing ethnic traditions 

of delinquency cannot explain the 
fact that boys from public assistance 
families were more likely to become 
delinquent within the same ethnic 
group and the same Glueck prediction 
category. It is unlikely that public 
assistance families constitute a com- 
munity within a community and that 
the children of such families have a 
distinct tradition of delinquency. Pos- 
sibly boys from economically de- 
pendent families are more likely to be 
recorded as delinquents than boys 
from self-sufficient families who are 
behaving similarly; this assumes that 
the police know the welfare status of 
the family and discriminate against 
the most deprived. This seems to me 
far-fetched, More likely, economic 
disadvantage has adverse effects on 
the school adjustment and (ulti- 
mately) on the occupational opportuni- 
ties of public assistance children. 
Their greater Proneness to delin- 
quency may stem from their lesser 
hopes for and commitments to legiti- 
mate enterprises. 

3. Bear in mind that all of the 
Preadolescent boys followed up In the 
Youth Board Prediction Study came 
from two high delinquency neighbor- 
hoods characterized by considerable 
9ang activity. Yet those members of 
the Study population predicted non- 
delinquent, i.e., closely supervised 
by their parents, usually avoided 
delinquent associates and bore out 
the prediction, Exceptions to this 
generalization are Negro boys from 
Public assistance families predicted 
Nondelinquent: 17 Percent of them 

ame delinquent within seven years. 
Perhaps the double disadvantage of 
Face prejudice and poor economic 
Prospects reduced their stake in 
conformity. 

4. One reason for the overpredic- 
tion of delinquency is that Table 4 
does not include a// delinquencies 


committed by the boys in the study 
from 1952 to 1959; some delinquent 
acts were undetected or unrecorded. 
Another reason for the overprediction 
of delinquency in Table 4 is that some 
boys became delinquent for the first 
time after 1959. But there remains the 
possibility that many of the prophecies 
of delinquency were defeated because 
deliberate as well as unintentional 
interventions occurred in the lives of 
these boys. Families moved to neigh- 
borhoods with fewer delinquent 
gangs; boys joined boys’ clubs or 

the Boy Scouts; social agencies 
helped the families to solve their 
problems and thereby improved 
parental supervision; the schools 
offered remedial education to slow 
learners. 


Conclusion 


The problem of delinquency control 
has long been the subject of jurisdic- 
tional disputes among sociologists, 
psychologists, social workers and 
psychiatrists—not to mention lawyers 
and the police. Recently, “early identi- 
fication and intensive treatment of 
predelinquents” has attracted much 
interest, and it seemed at first that 
this approach offered a relatively 
uncontroversial technique of delin- 
quency control. 

Careful analysis of two notable 
experiments in early Identification ana 
intensive treatment of predelinquents 
shows that intellectual confusion 
lurks beneath the surface plausibility 
of early identification and intensive 
treatment. The following issues have 
not been resolved, 


1. Does early identification de- 
pend on extrapolating antisocial 
tendencies already observable in the 
preadolescent boy or girl into ado- 
lescence? Or does early identification 
consist of locating youngsters who 
have been exposed to family or com- 
munity experiences known to cause 
delinquency? 

2. Can early identification be 
accurate? The issue of accuracy is 
essentially a theoretical problem. Ac- 
curate early identification is possible 
only (a) if no crucial etiological factors 
make their appearance after the pre- 


dictions are made or (b) if early ex- 
periences establish a differential 
vulnerability for all subsequent 
experiences. 

3. What kind of intensive treat- 
ment should be given? Does the type 
of treatment have to be individualized 
according to the problem of the 
youngster? Or are all types of treat- 
ment equally effective with all types 
of delinquents providing treatment is 
“intensive”? 

4. How intensive must “intensive 
treatment” be and how early must it 
start in order to satisfy the early 
identification and intensive treatment 
formula? .. « 

5. How can early identification 
and intensive treatment programs 
avoid “self-fulfilling prophecies’? If 
the treatment program concentrates its 
efforts on youngsters who are espe- 
cially vulnerable to delinquency, how 
can it justify its discriminatory policy 
except by stigmatizing predelinquents? 
And may not the delinquency-pro- 
ducing effects of the stigmatization 
equal or exceed the delinquency- 
preventing benefits of the treatment? 

6. Finally, is it likely that an 
effective approach to delinquency 
control can emerge without clarifica- 
tion of the underlying intellectual 
issues in the etiology of delinquency? 
Although they approached early 
identification of predelinquents in 
theoretically distinct ways, both the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
and the New York City Youth Board 
Prediction Study show that attention 
to the social context can improve the 
accuracy of predictions. The neighbor- 
hood of residence in the Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study and the 
dependency status of the family and 
its ethnicity in the New York City 
Youth Board Prediction Study were 
relevant to later outcomes. However, 
in neither study is it clear why pre- 
dictions of delinquency were more 
likely to be correct and predictions 
of nondelinquency wrong for young- 
sters of disadvantaged social origins. 
The relationship among social origin, 
family functioning, individual self- 
conception, and peer group influence 
was ignored. Can a theoretically blind 
prediction technique provide the basis 
for effective intervention? 
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Adaptation 17 Middle-Class Delinquency as a Social Problem 


[The author cites evidence to suggest 
that “the delinquency records of certain 
subgroups of the middle-class delin- 
quent population are serious enough 
to represent a social problem of signifi- 
cance.” The ultimate burden of his ar- 
ticle is the need for more research on 
this subject.) 


Theoretical Formulations 


With regard to middle-class delin- 
quency causation, Cohen speculated 
that sweeping changes in the labor 
market and in educational objectives 
and practices in America have resulted 
in a value orientation shift for certain 
middle-class youth toward “irresponsi- 
ble, hedonistically oriented behavior 
involving the courting of danger, 
liquor, sex, cars, ete.” Cohen also 
points out that “many families which 
are middle-class in economic terms 

» + » May be decidedly working-class 
in terms of the experiences they pro- 
vide their children” and thus do not 
Properly prepare them to compete in 
the general society. He also discusses 
a theoretical position Suggested by 
Parsons’ writings, one which postu- 
lates that adolescent sex-role anxiety 
leads to antisocial behavior asa 
demonstration of masculinity. In a 
similar vein, Wilensky and Lebeaux 
account for middle-class delinquency 
in terms of adolescent sex-role 
anxiety associated with the father’s 
failure to play a strong masculine 
familial role and the mother's domi- 
nance as a disseminator of values, 


From Sociology and Social Research, 
January 1967, pp. 185-198. Copyright © 
1967 by Sociology and Social Research. 
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Kvaraceus and Miller speculate 
that middle-class delinquency can be 
accounted for in terms of recent 
cultural changes that have weakened 
the “deferred gratification” tradition. 
These changes Include the increased 
emphasis upon installment buying and 
a related “have it now” philosophy, 
compulsory school attendance which 
holds students in schoo! regardless 
of academic achievement, the up- 
ward diffusion of lower-class stan- 
dards, and the discrepancy which 
middle-class youth fee! between 
achievement expectations and ability 
to achieve, 

England points to the develop- 
ment of a hedonistic youth culture 
since World War II, emerging as a 
reaction to the adolescent's ambiguous 
Status and role in our society and also 
as a result of the influence of funda- 
mental changes in communication 
and merchandising methods. Bohike 
identifies “stratification inconsistency" 
as an important determinant of 
delinquent behavior, He speculates 
that some delinquents come from 
“nouveau bourgeoisie” families that 
are middle-class in income but lower- 
Class in background, and that others 
Come from middle-class families that 
are mobile downward. Gold theorizes 
that a boy of any social class will be 
inclined to delinquent behavior if he is 
not attracted to norm Supporting 
individuals and Organizations such as 
the school and family, and if he has 
experienced personal failure in school 
and anticipates occupational failure 
as an adult. Cohen and Short specu- 
late that the democratization of family 
relations, the independence of family 
members from each other and the 


popularity of a “minimize psychic 
pain” child-rearing philosophy have 
weakened the deferred gratification 
pattern of socialization, retarded the 
internalization of authority, reduced 
the child’s ability to tolerate frustra- 
tion and thus contributed to an in- 
crease of delinquency among middle- 
class children. 

Bloch and Niederhoffer theorize 
that deviant adolescent behavior arises 
when societies impede the progress 
of youth toward desired social ma- 
turity. When blocked from achievement 
of adult status, adolescents develop 
deviant behavior patterns which repre- 
sent psychologically satisfying substi- 
tutes for adult status, e.g., the gang. 

In contrast, Matza and Sykes theorize 
that some forms of juvenile delin- 
quency in our culture have a “‘com- 
mon sociological base regardless of 
the class level at which they appear,” 
because the delinquents’ values 
clearly relate to the values of a leisure 
class and to “subterranean values” of 
the more general society. The delin- 
quents endorse these values and 
express them in a more seriously 
deviant form when faced with intense 
frustration in their adolescent experi- 
ence. Shulman sees middle-class 
delinquent behavior as a reflection 

of spontaneous outbursts of children 
against parental controls, or as an 
end-product of the social disorgan- 
ization of some American families in 
which marital friction or relaxed and 
inadequate controls result in severe 
emotional disturbance among children. 

Shoham and Hovav speculate that 
the middle-class adolescents’ internal- 
ization of social norms is negatively 
affected by conflict situations en- 
countered in the home (marital dis- 
cord, parent-child norm conflict, 
deviant parental modeling behavior) 
and in the society (conflicting cultural 
norms). One method of conflict resolu- 
tion involves the acceptance of the 
more consistent and easily understood 
norms of the delinquent gang. Gold- 
smith and Berman theorize that, 
because of endocrinal changes at 
puberty, some adolescents find their 
instinctual drives in such conflict with 
their ego strength and with their 
families’ normative requirements 
that they face a crisis of control and 
emotional expression. These ado- 


lescents handle the crisis by estab- 
lishing a “home base” among peers 
and by adopting a value system which 
constitutes a repudiation of family 
values and which is often delinquent 
in form. Ferdinand, in developing a 
social class typology of delinquency, 
theorizes that the “upper-upper” class 
adolescent cultivates a manner that is 
distinctive, personalistic, and indul- 
gent. This behavior pattern encourages 
delinquent activities involving stylistic 
misappropriation and destruction of 
property, sexual delinquencies and 
illegal use of alcohol. The “lower- 
upper” and “upper-middle” class 
adolescents play a central role in the 
adolescent subculture, and their 
delinquencies reflect deviant expres- 
sion of adolescent subculture values, 
including sex experience deviance, 
aggressive use of the automobile, 
property destruction, etc. 


Research Studies 


With reference to research studies (as 
opposed to theoretical speculations 
not directly supported by data) 
Herskovitz, et al., reported that the 
delinquent behavior of a “higher 
socioeconomic” sample of institu- 
tionalized delinquents was correlated 
with psychological conflict, developed 
as a reaction to negative intra-family 
experience, @.g., exposure to an 
inconsistent, indulgent, over-protective 
mother and a distant, hostile, aggres- 
sive father with perfectionist expecta- 
tions for the child. Bandura and 
Walters studied middle- and upper- 
class boys with a history of “aggres- 
sive destructive” behavior and associ- 
ated that behavior with dependency 
frustration in the home. Jaffe tested a 
hypothesis regarding the relationship 
between delinquency proneness and 
“value conflict” among family mem- 
bers, children’s feelings of powerless- 
ness and difficulties in parent identi- 
fication. He found that the hypothe- 
sized relationship held for both 
“upper-middle income” families and 
“low income" families. Reiss identified | 
a “relatively weak ego” delinquent, 
characterized as anxious, insecure, 
isolated from parents and peers, and 
highly aggressive and destructive. This 
type of youth lives in a conventional 
neighborhood in an unbroken home 
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that is disturbed by extremes of 
parental conflict and hostility. Carek, 
Hendrickson and Holmes, in a psychi- 
atric investigation of family life 
correlates of delinquent behavior, 
report that (a) the parents derived 
vicarious gratification from their chil- 
dren’s delinquencies, (b) the parents 
lacked emotional convictions that the 
delinquent behavior was wrong, and 
(c) a complex interpersonal relation- 
ship existed in which there was an 
unconscious mutual manipulation 
between parent and child, with both 
parties keeping alive the relationship 
which was supportive of deviancy. 

Myerhoff and Myerhoff indicated 
that the law violations of groups of 
deviant middle-class suburban youth 
were more often capricious and 
manipulative than violent and that 
their actions appeared to represent an 
endorsement of the “subterranean 
values” of the society. Karacki and 
Toby described a gang of fighting 
delinquents that did not come from 
economically deprived homes, Their 
delinquent behavior was related to 
an endorsement of “youth culture” 
values which included: (a) assertion 
of masculinity through physical ag- 
gression, (b) loyalty to deviant peers, 
and (c) a desire for immediate gratifi- 
cation. 

Liu and Fahey compared the self 
concept, occupational aspirations and 
feelings of anomie of 50 “serious 
delinquents” and 50 “nondelin- 
quents.” The authors speculated that 
the more negative aspirations and 
self concepts of the delinquents 
(irrespective of social class) reflected 
a conviction that there is little one 
can do once the mark of serious 


delinquency status has been imprinted, 


Similarly, in a study of secondary 
school students, Elliott reported that, 
at every social claass level, a higher 
Proportion of delinquents than non- 
delinquents perceived lower oppor- 
tunity for achieving adult goals. In both 
studies, the authors comment that the 
youths’ perception of limited oppor- 
tunity might be the effect of their 
affiliation with a delinquent subculture 
rather than a cause leading to such 
affiliation. 

Wattenberg and Balistrieri re- 
ported that the family relationships of 
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a group of male car thieves from 
"favored neighborhoods” were char- 
acterized by weak affectional ties be- 
tween parent and child and the exer- 
cise of limited parental supervision. 
Schepses identified a group of training 
school boys from middle-class homes 
who committed only car thefts, usually 
stole the car to have a good time, but 
did not come from a home character- 
ized by any single pattern of parent- 
child relationship. Greeley and Casey 
found the members of an upper- 
middle-class gang to be academic 
failures and disciplinary problems in 
school and to come from “father- 
absent” families, that were upwardly 
mobile in a “socially disorganized” 
new suburb. Coleman pointed out that, 
if youth can’t achieve status in the 
adolescent social system by member- 
ship in the “leading crowd” or by 
being “popular,” one method of 
resolving this problem is to seek 
status in deviant subgroups. In a 
study of secondary school adjustment, 
Shanley identified a group of middle- 
class, aggressive students who ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction with 
their school experience and who had 
extensive delinquent records. 

After investigating the ecological 
correlates of delinquency in an urban 
community, Lane suggested the need 
for “new” lines of investigation of 
middle-class delinquent behavior, 
including studies of: (a) the relation 
between religious affiliation and de- 
linquency, (b) the specific cultural 
determinants of “alienation” for 
middle-class youth, (c) upward, rapidly 
mobile families and delinquency, (d) 
the utility of the concept “contracul- 
ture” as opposed to “subculture” to 
describe the peer culture of middle- 
Class delinquents. In an urban New 
England community, Pine found that 
“unrecorded” delinquent behavior 
was associated with degree of social 
Mobility (students whose families 
were mobile downward were more 
often delinquent) and with educational 
and occupational aspirations (students 
with low aspi tations, whatever their 
Social class, were more likely to be 
delinquent). 

Because of the range and com- 
Plexity of subject matter of the above 
described studies, their specific con- 


tent has been reviewed and sum- 
marized in terms of eight etiological 
dimensions. .. . 


Dimension 1—Anxiety Regarding 
Sex Role Identification 

The antisocial behavior of the 
middle-class male is seen as repre- 
senting a “masculine protest’ against 
the dominance of the mother who is 
“the principal exemplar of morality, 
source of discipline and object of 
identification” in the middle-class 
home. ... 


Dimension 2—Delay in Achievement 
of Adult Status 

Delinquent behavior has been 
described as one response to the 
ambiguity of the adolescent’s role in 
our society, his long period of de- 
pendence on parents and the related 
blocking of the adolescent from an 
early and desired assumption of his 
adult work and marriage roles. .. - 


Dimension 3—Feelings of Status 
Deprivation 

The relationship between delin- 
quency and status deprivation has 
reference here to the adolescent's 
recognition of his incapacity to 
achieve status due to lack of skill 
or stigmatization, €.9., recognition of 
the status-depriving consequences of 
school failure or of delinquency, or of 
inadequate home training. « » - 


Dimension 4—The Weakening of the 
Deferred Gratification Principle and 
the Related Emphasis Upon a 
Hedonistic Philosophy 

This fundamental shift in value 
orientation has been explained in 
terms of changes in labor market re- 
quirements for youth, related changes 
in educational objectives, upward 
diffusion of lower-class values, mer- 
chandising and communication media 
stimulae, and child rearing practices 
emphasizing the protection of chil- 
dren from frustration. Having rejected 
status achievement in terms of the 
deferred gratification principle, the 
adolescent seeks status among his 
peers with forms of hedonistic display 
that sometimes are expressed in 
delinquent form. . . . 


Dimension 5—Inadequate Parent-Child 
Relationships 

The linkage between parent-child 
relationships and delinquent behavior 
has been described in terms of three 
telated influences: (a) ineffective 
early childhood training resulting in 
the child’s inability to control anti- 
social impulses, (b) added negative 
influence of inadequate parent-child 
relationships during adolescence, 
(c) with both these influences linked 
to the disturbing impact of physiologi- 
cal changes during adolescence. . . . 


Dimension 6—Ineffective 
Performance in School 

Delinquent behavior may also re- 
flect the ineffective student's feelings 
of frustration associated with com- 
pulsory school attendance and his 
daily exposure to the “punishing” 
consequences of deviant academic 
and social school performance. . - - 


Dimension 7—The Influence of 
Deviant Peer Groups 

Middle-class delinquency litera- 
ture does not emphasize this causal 
factor. However, deviant cliques and 
friendship groups, formed to resolve 
problems of peer acceptance and peer 
status, would be likely to embrace 
values and behavioral norms that 
could be expressed in delinquent 
behavioral form. . - - 


Dimension 8—Capricious Experi- 
mentation with Deviant Behavior 
Practices 

Here, delinquent behavior is not 
seen as a seeking-after-status or an 
expression of frustration, but rather 
as a type of irresponsible, temporary 
experimentation with deviant behavior 
which will terminate without serious 
consequence upon entry into adult 
status. . . - 
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Adaptation 18 The Supreme Court on Juvenile Delinquency 


[Following is the decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court on May 
15, 1967, In re Gault.] 


Mr. Justice Fortas delivered the 
Opinion of the court. 


This is an appeal . . . froma 


judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Arizona affirming the dismissal of a 
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petition for a writ of habeas corpus. 
: « » The petition sought the release 
of Gerald Francis Gault, petitioners’ 
15-year-old son, who had been com- 
mitted as a juvenile delinquent to 
the State Industrial School by the 
Juvenile Court of Gila County, 
Arizona. . . . 

[The Supreme Court of Arizona] 
agreed that the constitutional guar- 


antee of due process of law is appli- 
cable in such proceedings. It held that 
Arizona's Juvenile Code is to be read 
as “impliedly” implementing the “due 
process concept.” It then proceeded 
to identify and describe “the particu- 
lar elements which constitute due 
process in a juvenile hearing.” It con- 
cluded that the proceedings ending in 
commitment of Gerald Gault did not 
offend those requirements. We do 

not agree, and we reverse. We begin 
with a statement of the facts. 


On Monday, June 8, 1964, at about 

10 a.m., Gerald Francis Gault and a 
friend, Ronald Lewis, were taken into 
custody by the Sheriff of Gila County. 
Gerald was then still subject to a six 
months’ probation order which had 
been entered on February 25, 1964, 
as a result of his having been in the 
company of another boy who had 
stolen a wallet from a lady's purse. 
The police action on June 8 was taken 
as the result of a verbal complaint 

by a neighbor of the boys, Mrs. Cook, 
about a telephone call made to her 

in which the caller or callers made 
lewd or indecent remarks. It will 
suffice for purposes of this opinion to 
say that the remarks or questions put 
to her were of the irritatingly offensive, 
adolescent, sex variety. 

At the time Gerald was picked up, 
his mother and father were both at 
work. No notice that Gerald was being 
taken into custoday was left at the 
home. No other steps were taken to 
advise them that their son had, in 
effect, been arrested. Gerald was 
taken to the Children's Detention 
Home. When his mother arrived home 
at about 6 o'clock, Gerald was not 
there. Gerald's older brother was sent 
to look for him at the trailer home of 
the Lewis family. He apparently 
learned then that Gerald was in 
custody. He so informed his mother. 
The two of them went to the Detention 
Home. The deputy probation officer, 
Flagg, who was also superintendent 
of the Detention Home, told Mrs. Gault 
“why Jerry was there” and said that 
a hearing would be held in Juvenile 
Court at 3 o'clock the following day, 
June 9, 

Officer Flagg filed a petition with 
the Court on the hearing day, June 9, 


4964. It was not served on the Gaults. 
Indeed, none of them saw this petition 
until the habeas corpus hearing on 
August 17, 1964. The petition was 
entirely formal. It made no reference 
to any factual basis for the judicial 
action which it initiated. It recited 
only that “said minor is under the age 
of 18 years and in need of the protec- 
tion of this Honorable Court [and that] 
said minor is a delinquent minor.” It 
prayed for a hearing and an order 
regarding “the care and custody of 
said minor.” Officer Flagg executed 

a formal affidavit in support of the 
petition. 

On June 9, Gerald, his mother, 
his older brother, and Probation 
Officers Flagg and Henderson ap- 
peared before the Juvenile Judge in 
chambers. Gerald’s father was not 
there. He was at work out of the city. 
Mrs. Cook, the complainant, was not 
there. No one was sworn at this hear- 
ing. No transcript or recording was 
made. No memorandum or record of 
the substance of the proceedings 
was prepared. Our information about 
the proceedings, and the subsequent 
hearing on June 15, derives entirely 
from the testimony of the Juvenile 
Court Judge, Mr. and Mrs. Gault and 
Officer Flagg at the habeas corpus 
proceeding conducted two months 
later. From this, it appears that at the 
July 9 hearing Gerald was questioned 
by the judge about the telephone call. 
There was conflict as to what he 
said, His mother recalled that Gerald 
said he only dialed Mrs. Cook’s 
number and handed the telephone to 
his friend, Ronald. Officer Flagg re- 
called that Gerald had admitted 
making the lewd remarks. Judge 
McGhee testified that Gerald “ad- 
mitted making one of these [lewd] 
statements.” At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the judge said he would 
“think about it.” Gerald was taken 
back to the Detention Home. He was 
not sent to his own home with his 
parents. On June 11 or 12, after 
having been detained since June 8, 
Gerald was released and driven home. 
There is no explanation in the record 
as to why he was kept in the De- 
tention Home or why he was released. 
At 5 p.m. on the day of Gerald's 
release, Mrs. Gault received a note 
signed by Officer Flagg. It was on 
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plain paper, not letterhead. Its entire 
text was as follows: 


“Mrs. Gault: 
Judge McGHEE has set 
Monday June 15, 1964 at 11:00 
A.M. as the date and time for 
further Hearings on Gerald’s 
delinquency 
/s/Flagg” 


At the appointed time on Monday, 
June 15, Gerald, his father and mother, 
Ronald Lewis and his father, and 
Officers Flagg and Henderson were 
present before Judge McGhee. Wit- 
nesses as the habeas corpus proceed- 
ing differed in their recollections of 
Gerald's testimony at the June 15 
hearing. Mr. and Mrs. Gault recalled 
that Gerald again testified that he had 
only dialed the number and that the 
other boy had made the remarks. 
Officer Flagg agreed that at this 
hearing Gerald did not admit making 
the lewd remarks, But Judge McGhee 
recalled that “there was some admis- 
sion again of some of the lewd state- 
ments. He—he didn’t admit any of 
the more serious lewd statements.” 
Again, the complainant, Mrs. Cook, 
was not present. Mrs. Gault asked 
that Mrs. Cook be present “so she 
could see which boy had done the 
talking, the dirty talking over the 
phone.” The Juvenile Judge said “she 
didn’t have to be present at that 
hearing.” The judge did not speak 
to Mrs. Cook or communicate with 
her at any time. Probation Officer 

Flagg had talked to her once—over 
the telephone on June 9. 

At this June 15 hearing a “referral 
report” made by the probation officers 
was filed with the court, although not 
disclosed to Gerald or his parents. 
This listed the charge as “Lewd Phone 
Calls.” At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, the judge committed Gerald as a 
juvenile delinquent to the State In- 
dustrial School “for the period of his 
minority [that is, until 21], unless 
sooner discharged by due process of 
law.” An order to that effect was en- 
tered. It recites that “after a full 
hearing and due deliberation the Court 
finds that said minor is a delinquent 
child, and that said minor is of the 
age of 15 years,” 
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No appeal is permitted by Arizona 
law in juvenile cases. On August 3, 
1964, a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus was filed with the Supreme 
Court of Arizona and referred by it 
to the Superior Court for hearing. 

At the habeas corpus hearing on 
August 17, Judge McGhee was vigor- 
ously cross-examined as to the basis 
for his actions. He testified that he 
had taken into account the fact that 
Gerald was on probation. He was 
asked “under what section of . . . the 
code you found the boy delinquent?” 

In substance, he concluded that 
Gerald came within ARS §8-201-6(a), 
which specifies that a “delinquent 
child” includes one “who has vio- 
lated a law of the state or an ordi- 
nance or regulation of a political sub- 
division thereof.” The law which 
Gerald was found to have violated is 
ARS § 13-377. This section of the 
Arizona Criminal Code provides that 
a person who “‘in the presence of or 
hearing of any woman or child . . . 
uses vulgar, abusive or obscene 
language, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
. . -” The penalty specified in the 
Criminal Code, which would apply to 
an adult, is $5 to $50, or imprison- 
ment for not more than two months. 
The judge also testified that he acted 
under ARS § 8-201-6(d) which 
Includes in the definition of a ‘‘de- 
linquent child” one who, as the judge 
phrased it, is “habitually involved in 
immoral matters.” 

Asked about the basis for his 
Conclusion that Gerald was “habitually 
involved in immoral matters,” the 
judge testified, somewhat vaguely, that 
two years earlier, on July 2, 1962, a 
“referral” was made concerning 
Gerald, “where the boy had stolen a 
baseball glove from another boy and 
lied to the Police Department about 
it." The judge said there was “no 
hearing," and “no accusation" re- 
lating to this incident, “because of 
lack of material foundation.” But it 
Seems to have remained in his mind 
as a relevant factor. The judge also 
testified that Gerald had admitted 
making other nuisance phone calls 
in the past which, as the judge re- 
Called the boy's testimony, were 
“silly calls, or funny calls, or some- 
thing like that.” 


. . . As to these proceedings, 
there appears to be little current 
dissent from the proposition that the 
Due Process Clause has a role to 
play. The problem is to ascertain the 
precise impact of the due process 
requirement upon such proceedings. 

From the inception of the juvenile 
court system, wide differences have 
been tolerated—indeed insisted upon 
—between the procedural rights 
accorded to adults and those of juve- 
niles. In practically all jurisdictions, 
there are rights granted to adults 
which are withheld from juveniles. In 
addition to the specific problems in- 
volved in the present case, for exam- 
ple, it has been held that the juvenile 
is not entitled to bail, to indictment by 
grand jury, to a public trial or to trial 
by jury. It is frequent practice that 
rules governing the arrest and interro- 
gation of adults by the police are not 
observed in the case of juveniles. 


Failure to observe the funda- 
mental requirements of due process 
has resulted in instances, which might 
have been avoided, of unfairness to 
individuals and inadequate or in- 
accurate findings of fact and unfor- 
tunate prescriptions of remedy. Due 
process of law is the primary and 
indispensable foundation of individual 
freedom. It is the basic and essential 
term in the social compact which 
defines the rights of the individual 
and delimits the powers which the 
State may exercise. As Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter has said: “The history 
of American freedom is, in no small 
measure, the history of procedure.” 
But in addition, the procedural rules 
which have been fashioned from the 
generality of due process are our best 
instruments for the distillation and 
evaluation of essential facts from the 
conflicting welter of data that life 
and our adversary methods present. It 
is these instruments of due process 
which enhance the possibility that 
truth will emerge from the confronta- 
tion of opposing versions and con- 
flicting data. “Procedure is to law what 
‘scientific method’ is to science.” 

It is claimed that juveniles obtain 
benefits from the special procedures 
applicable to them which more than 
offset the disadvantages of denial of 


the substance of normal due process. 
As we shall discuss, the observance 
of due process standards, intelligently 
and not ruthlessly administered, will 
not compel the States to abandon or 
displace any of the substantive bene- 
fits of the juvenile process. But it is 
important, we think, that the claimed 
benefits of the juvenile process 
should be candidly appraised. 
Neither sentiment nor folklore should 
cause us to shut our eyes, for 
example, to such startling findings 

as that reported in an exceptionally 
reliable study of repeaters or recidi- 
vism conducted by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute for the President's 
Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia. This Commission's 
Report states: 


“In fiscal 1966 approximately 66 
percent of the 16- and 1 7-year-old 
juveniles referred to the court by 
the Youth Aid Division had been 
betore the court previously. In 1965, 
56 percent of those in the Receiving 
Home were repeaters. The SRI study 
revealed that 61 percent of the sample 
Juvenile Court referrals in 1965 had 
been previously referred at least once 
and that 42 percent had been re- 
ferred at least twice before.” Id., at 
773. 


Certainly, these figures and the 
high crime rates among juveniles to 
which we have referred . . . could 
not lead us to conclude that the 
absence of constitutional protections 
reduces crime, or that the juvenile 
system, functioning free of constitu- 
tional inhibitions as it has largely 
done, is effective to reduce crime or 
rehabilitate offenders. We do not mean 
by this to denigrate the juvenile court 
process or to suggest that there are 
not aspects of the juvenile system 
relating to offenders which are valu- 
able. But the features of the juvenile 
system which its proponents have 
asserted are of unique benefit will not 
be impaired by constitutional domesti- 
cation, For example, the commend- 
able principles relating to the process- 
ing and treatment of juveniles sepa- 
rately from adults are in no way in- 
volved or affected by the procedural 
issues under discussion. 
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Further, it is urged that the 
juvenile benefits from informal pro- 
ceedings in the court. The early 
conception of the juvenile court 
proceeding was one in which a 
fatherly judge touched the heart and 
conscience of the erring youth by 
talking over his problems, by paternal 
advice and admonition, and in which, 
in extreme situations, benevolent and 
wise institutions of the State provided 
guidance and help “to save him from 
a downward career.” Then, as now, 
goodwill and compassion were ad- 
mirably prevalent. But recent studies 
have, with surprising unanimity, en- 
tered sharp dissent as to the validity 
of this gentle conception. They suggest 
that the appearance as well as the 
actuality of fairness, impartiality and 
orderliness—in short, the essentials 
of due process may be a more im- 
pressive and more therapeutic attitude 
so far as the juvenile is concerned. 
For example, in a recent Study, the 
sociologists Wheeler and Cottrell 
observe that when the procedural 
laxness of the “Parens patriae” 
attitude is followed by stern disciplin- 
ing, the contrast may have an adverse 
effect upon the child, who feels that 
he has been deceived or enticed, 
They conclude as follows: “Unless 
appropriate due process of law is 
followed, even the juvenile who has 

violated the law may not feel that he 
is being fairly treated and may there- 
fore resist the rehabilitative efforts 
of court personnel.” Of course, itis 
not suggested that juvenile court 
judges should fail appropriately to 
take account, in their demeanor and 
conduct, of the emotional and psy- 
chological attitude of the juveniles 
with whom they are confronted. While 
due process requirements will, in 
some instances, introduce a degree of 
order and regularity to juvenile court 
Proceedings to determine delin- 
quency, and in contested cases will 
introduce some elements of the ad- 
versary system, nothing will require 
that the conception of the kindly 
juvenile judge be replaced by its 
opposite, nor do we here rule upon the 
question whether Ordinary due Process 
requirements must be observed with 
respect to hearings to determine the 
disposition of the delinquent child. 
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Ultimately, however, we confront 
the reality of that portion of the juve- 
nile court process with which we deal 
in this case. A boy is charged with 
misconduct. The boy is committed to 
an institution where he may be re- 
Strained of liberty for years. It is of no 
constitutional consequence—and of 
limited practical meaning—that the 
institution to which he is committed 
is called an Industrial School. The 
fact of the matter is that, however 
euphemistic the title, a “receiving 
home” or an “industrial schoo!” for 
juveniles is an institution of confine- 
ment in which the child is incarcerated 
for a greater or lesser time, His world 
becomes “a building with white- 
washed walls, regimented routine and 
institutional laws. . . .” Instead of 
mother and father and sisters and 
brothers and friends and classmates, 
his world is peopled by guards, 
custodians, state employees, and 
“delinquents” confined with him for 
anything from waywardess to rape 
and homicide. 

In view of this, it would be ex- 
traordinary if our Constitution did 
Not require the procedural regularity 
and the exercise of care implied in 
the phrase “due process.” Under 
our Constitution, the condition of 
being a boy does not justify a kan- 
garoo court. 


«+ + The essential difference 
between Gerald's case and a normal 
criminal case is that Safeguards avall- 
able to adults were discarded in 
Gerald's case, The summary procedure 
as well as the long commitment were 
Possible because Gerald was 15 years 
of age instead of over 18. 

If Gerald had been over 18, he 
would not have been subject to 
Juvenile Court Proceedings. For the 
Particular offense immediately in- 
volved, the maximum punishment 
would have been a fine of $5 to $50, 
or imprisonment in jail for not more 
than two months, Instead, he was 
committed to custody for a maximum 
Of six years. If he had been over 18 
and had committed an offense to which 
such a sentence might apply, he would 
have been entitled to substantial 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States as well as under 


Arizona’s laws and constitution. The 
United States Constitution would 
guarantee him rights and protections 
with respect to arrest, search and 
seizure, and pretrial interrogation. It 
would assure him of specific notice 
of the charges and adequate time 

to decide his course of action and to 
prepare his defense. He would be 
entitled to clear advice that he could 
be represented by counsel, and, at 
least if a felony were involved, the 
State would be required to provide 
counsel if his parents were unable to 
afford it. If the court acted on the 
basis of his confession, careful pro- 
cedures would be required to assure 
its voluntariness. If the case went 

to trial, confrontation and opportunity 
for cross-examination would be guar- 
anteed. So wide a gulf between the 
State's treatment of the adult and of 
the child requires a bridge sturdier 
than mere verbiage, and reasons more 
persuasive than cliché can provide. 
As Wheeler and Cottrell have put it, 
“The rhetoric of the juvenile court 
movement has developed without any 
necessarily close correspondence to 
the realities of court and institutional 
routines.” 

In Kent v. United States . . . we 
stated that the Juvenile Court Judge's 
exercise of the power of the State 
as parens patriae was not unlimited. 
We said that "the admonition to func- 
tion in a ‘parental’ relationship is not 
an invitation to procedural arbitrari- 
ness.” With respect to the waiver by 
the juvenile court to the adult of 
jurisdiction over an offense committee 
by a youth, we said that “there is no 
place in our system of law for reach- 
ing a result of such tremendous con- 
sequences without ceremony—without 
hearing, without effective assistance 
of counsel, without a statement of 
reasons.” We announced with respect 
to such waiver proceedings that while 
“We do not mean . . . to indicate 
that the hearing to be held must con- 
form with all of the requirements of a 
criminal trial or even of the usual 
administrative hearing; but we do 
hold that the hearing must measure 
up to the essentials of due process 
and fair treatment.” We reiterate this 
view, here in connection with a 
juvenile court adjudication of “delin- 


quency,” as a requirement which is 
part of the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of our Con- 
stitution. 


Notice of Charges 


We cannot agree with the court’s 
[Arizona Supreme Court] conclusion 
that adequate notice was given in 

this case. Notice, to comply with due 
process requirements, must be given 
sufficiently in advance of scheduled 
court proceedings so that reasonable 
opportunity to prepare will be afforded, 
and it must “set forth the’alleged 
misconduct with particularity.” It is 
obvious, as we have discussed above, 
that no purpose of shielding the child 
from the public stigma of knowledge 
of his having been taken into custody 
and scheduled for hearing is served by 
the procedure approved by the court 
below. ..- 


Right to Counsel 


We conclude that the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
requires that in respect of proceed- 
ings to determine delinquency which 
may result in commitment to an 
institution in which the juvenile’s 
freedom is curtailed, the child and 
his parent must be notified of the 
child's right to be represented by 
counsel retained by them, or if they 
are unable to afford counsel, that 
counsel will be appointed to represent 
the child. 


Confrontation, Self-incrimination, 
Cross-Examination 


We conclude that the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination is 
applicable in the case of juveniles as 
it is with respect to adults. We ap- 
preciate that special problems may 
arise with respect to waiver of the 
privilege by or on behalf of children 
—pbut not in principle—depending 
upon the age of the child and the 
presence and competence of parents. 
The participation of counsel will, of 
course, assist the police, juvenile 
courts and appellate tribunals in 
administering the privilege. If counsel 
is not present for some permissible 
reason when an admission is obtained, 
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the greatest care must be taken to 
assure that the admission was volun- 
tary, in the sense not only that it has 
not been coerced or suggested, but 
also that it is not the product of ignor- 
ance of rights or of adolescent fantasy, 
fright or despair. 


We now hold that, absent a valid 
confession, a determination of delin- 
quency and an order of commitment to 
a state institution cannot be sustained 
in the absence of sworn testimony 
subjected to the opportunity for 
cross-examination in accordance 
with our law and constitutional 
requirements. 


Mr. Justice Stewart, dissenting. 

The Court today uses an obscure 
Arizona case as a vehicle to impose 
upon thousands of juvenile courts 
throughout the Nation restrictions that 
the Constitution made applicable to 
adversary criminal trials, | believe 
the Court’s decision is wholly unsound 
as a matter of constitutional law, and 
sadly unwise as a matter of judicial 
Policy. 

Juvenile Proceedings are not 
criminal trials. They are not civil 
trials. They are simply not adversary 
Proceedings. Whether treating with a 
delinquent child, a neglected child, 

a defective child, ora dependent child, 
a juvenile Proceeding’s whole Purpose 
and mission is the very opposite of the 
mission and purpose of a Prosecution 
in a criminal court. The object of the 
one is correction of a condition. The 
object of the other is conviction and 
Punishment for a criminal act. 

In the last 70 years many dedi- 
cated men and women have devoted 
their professional lives to the en- 
lightened task of bringing us out of the 
dark world of Charles Dickens in 
meeting our responsibilities to the 
child in our society, The result has 
been the creation in this century of 
a system of juvenile and family courts 
in each of the 50 States, There can 
be no denying that in Many areas the 
performance of these agencies has 
fallen disappointingly short of the 
hopes and dreams of the courageous 
pioneers who first conceived them. 
For a variety of reasons, the reality 
has sometimes not even approached 

the ideal, and much remains to be ac- 
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complished in the administration of 
public juvenile and family agencies— 
in personnel, in planning, in financing, 
perhaps in the formulation of wholly 
new approaches. 

| possess neither the specialized 
experience nor the expert knowledge 
to predict with any certainty where 
may lie the brightest hope for progress 
in dealing with the serious problems 
of juvenile delinquency. But | am 
certain that the answer does not lie in 
the Court's opinion in this case, which 
serves to convert a juvenile proceed- 
ing into a criminal prosecution. 

The inflexible restrictions that the 
Constitution so wisely made applicable 
to adversary criminal trials have no 
inevitable place in the proceedings of 
those public social agencies known 
as juvenile or family courts. And to 
impose the Court's long catalog of 
requirements upon juvenile proceed- 
ings in every area of the country is to 
invite a long step backwards into the 
Nineteenth Century. In that era 
there were no juvenile proceedings, 
and a child was tried in a conventional 
criminal court with all the restrictions 
of a conventional criminal trial. So it 
was that a 12-year-old boy named 
James Guild was tried in New Jersey 
for killing Catherine Beakes. A jury 
found him guilty of murder, and he 
was sentenced to death by hanging. 
The sentence was executed. It was 
all very constitutional. 

A state in all its dealings must, of 
course, accord every person due 
Process of law. And due process may 
require that some of the same re- 
Strictions which the Constitution has 
Placed upon criminal trials must be 
imposed upon juvenile proceedings. 
For example, | Suppose that all would 
agree that a brutally coerced con- 
fession could not constitutionally be 
Considered in a juvenile court hearing. 
But it surely does not follow that 
the testimonial Privilege against self- 
incrimination is applicable in all 
juvenile Proceedings. Similarly, due 
Process clearly requires timely notice 
of the purpose and scope of any pro- 
ceedings affecting the relationship of 
Parent and child. . . . But it cer- 
tainly does not follow that notice of a 
juvenile hearing must be framed with 


all the technical niceties of a criminal 
indictment. 


Youth and the Schools 


BUNUN 


What Is the Problem? 


Juvenile delinquency is a primary clue to the general problem of anti- 
social behavior simply because the behavior of youth is a primary clue 
to the general spectrum of social problems. Youth signals the ability or 
inability of society to transmit values, or to exert social control. Youth 
signals the changing design of aspirations and the shifting viability of 
the social order. The difficulty always is how to interpret these signals 
and how to read them without seriously overestimating or underestimat- 
ing their import. 

Young people were so prominent in the social protest that began to 
sweep the nation in the 1960s that many people began to see youth as 
the problem, rather than as the signal corps for many of society’s prob- 
lems. In the academic year ending June 1970 there were over 7000 
arrests of college-age youth in connection with protest activities. In the 
first three months of 1970 there were recorded over 8000 bombings, 
attempted bombings, and bomb threats which the Treasury Department 
attributed to “campus disturbances and student unrest”! The black 
protest movement was not a youth phenomenon, but young blacks were 
the cutting edge of much of the dramatic confrontation. The violence 
involving youth was not one-sided. The nation was shocked in May of 
1970 by two separate campus tragedies involving the deaths of young 
demonstrators. At Kent State University, in Ohio, a detachment of 
National Guardsmen fired a volley of at least 61 shots killing four 
college students and wounding nine, At Jackson State College in Missis- 
sippi, a black college, a confrontation between police and students left 
four students dead and twelve others wounded, 

However, violence was only one of the signals that caught the 
attention of older America. Some people were even more disturbed by 
the insistently nonviolent alienation of the hippie culture, the “flower- 
children” who withdrew: by the apparent shift in sexual mores among 
the young; by the seeming dissolution of the work ethic; and by the 
widespread use of drugs and marijuana, i 

Youth were signaling a change—of some kind—and society was 
made uneasy by it. The uneasiness was compounded by the fact that 
the discontent was not emanating from one isolated segment of the 
youth. The poor and the racially disadvantaged youth were expressing 
one kind of discontent; the affluent, elite, college youth were expressing 
another; and, less dramatically, perhaps, the white working-class youth 
were registering their own dissatisfactions. 

One of the common targets of discontent was the educational 
system, kindergarten through college. From their own vantage point, 
many older Americans joined in this particular chorus of dissatisfaction. 
The disadvantaged did not feel that the school system was serving the 
cause of upward mobility. As part of the issue of equal educational 
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opportunity, school integration became, anew, one of the most disrup- 
tive conflicts in the country. Many of the advantaged youth did not feel 
that the schools were serving the cause of individual fulfillment. Em- 
ployers were expressing dissatisfaction with the basic education with 
which the schools equipped new workers. And, as usual, the schools 
were being blamed for failing to transmit traditional values to youth. 
Society’s basic youth institution, like youth itself, seemed to be in a state 
of troublesome ferment. 


Youth and Alienation 


Despite the attention it received, the population aged 10 to 24 com- 
prised a smaller proportion of the total population (27 percent) in 1970 
than the same age group at the turn of the century. But it was more 
visible, partly because it was more distinct, a more discrete population. 
The mass media had made it so. 


Youth Culture 


In 1900, only about 55 percent of those aged 5-19 were enrolled in 
school; over 30 percent were in the work force. In 1970, 85 per cent of 
those aged 5-19 were enrolled in school, and less than 10 percent were 
in the work force. In 1900, less than 5 percent of those 17 or over were 
enrolled in college; in 1970, over 40 percent were enrolled in college. In 
short, in 1900 young people were integrated earlier into the general 
working population. By the 1960s, a significant number of young people 
were staying longer in their own setting, with their own peer associa- 
tions. And because of the general weakening of traditional family 
functions the child was less longer integrated into the family, less 
longer dependent on it, and less longer subject to its discipline. 


Youth and Status Deprivation 


Because of its increasing separation, youth began to be cast as ATEN 
population group, but not as a group whose role was clearly define 

Without the early childhood dependency on the family, but not re 
having a productive adult function, the older teenager was sp iy 
marginal: in society, but not of it. This marginal period extended into 
what would once have been adult status, but adult goals and aspira- 
tions were not achievable. This was a condition of genuine status 
deprivation because of age, a condition that has generally been associ- 


ated with anomie and alienation.®® 


CR Chapter 10, pp. 415-418. 
CR Chapter 1, pp. 14-18. 
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Value Conflict and Unmet Aspirations 


The dissatisfactions of marginality, and the loss of social control associ- 
ated with marginality, can lead to delinquent antisocial behavior. But 
marginality has always had a socially creative function as well. It is the 
marginal person who is most likely to see the deficiencies in a society. 
And it is the marginal person whose stake in maintaining the status quo 
is lowest. It is for these reasons that youth have so often been the 
cutting edge of drastic social change, even with the ideological leader- 
ship of older people. In any given case, it is not always easy to separate 
out the pure expression of anomic dissatisfaction from the creative 
expression of marginality. But it is clear that youth have been particu- 
larly sensitive to and active in the various value conflicts and unmet 
aspirations that underlay the social ferment of the 1960s and 1970s. 


THE INDIVIDUAL VS. TECHNOLOGY 


The watershed of the college student ferment was identified by the 
President's Commission on Campus Unrest as “The Berkeley Invention” 
of 1964.? In the fall of that year, students at the University of California 
at Berkeley began to organize to protest regulations limiting political 
activity on campus. Out of the massive student sit-ins, hundreds of 
arrests, charges of police brutality, and an unprecedented student strike 
against the university, something called the Free Speech Movement 
emerged. The demands of that movement were mixed, but the graduate 
student who became identified as its leader struck the keynote when he 
called for stopping the machine.” Partly, this term referred to the 
computerized, impersonal educational process at huge universities. But 
Haken me to what seemed a basic value conflict in our 
Maal thet ke gh ae to do with relationships between the indi- 

This was not a new concern, nor one restricted to youth. The late 
Bernice century was marked by a kind of general optimism which 
re atec human betterment directly to the burgeoning industrialization of 
America, the rapidly increasing production rate of material goods. For 
many, World War I burst this balloon, Henry James commented, in 
1914, that “the plunge of civilization into this abyss of blood and horror 
so gives away the whole long age during which we have supposed the 
world to be... gradually bettering. . . . It is an unspeakable give- 
away of the whole fool's paradise of the past.”? 

The hypocrisy and delusiveness of that “fool's paradise” was often 
seen as the culmination of the machine’s triumph over man Henry Nash 
Smith has suggested that two diametrically opposed points ot view have 
split our culture since 1910: the “realistic progressive view,” which has 
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to do with measurable progress in corporate human welfare; and the 
“counterenlightenment,” which is concerned mainly with preserving 
individual dignity against the onslaught of mechanized society.* In the 
1920s young people were prominently associated with this concern, 
along with writers and intellectuals. Perry Miller said that the rebels of 
the 1920s spoke for the spirit against the “rule of things,” and called it 
one in a series of “revolts by the youth of America against American 
philistinism.”* The youth involved in both cases were the more affluent, 
more educated, more “elite” youth of America. In the first two decades 
of the twentieth century, college enrollment jumped from about 4 per- 
cent to about 12 percent of college-age youth. The concern about the 
values of an unbridled technology was diverted by the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s and by World War II. It returned with new force in 
the 1960s, borne by a larger body of affluent, college-going, marginal 
youth than ever before. This concern became naturally identified with 
the ecological movement that developed in that period.¢® It was also 
part of the philosophy of withdrawal that was associated with the so- 
called hippie movement and the tendency to “drop out” and it was 
related to the growing interest of youth in Eastern religions. 


THE WORK ETHIC VS. THE INDIVIDUAL 

One of the specific themes that emerged from a segment of the Youth 
Culture was a renunciation of what has been called the Protestant work 
ethic, This renunciation could be seen as a manifestation of anomie, a 
“normlessness” with respect to society’s conventions on work. It could 
also be seen as a philosophical renunciation of the excessively techno- 
logical society, And it could be seen as a specific reaction to the increas- 
ing alienation between man and his job in such a technological society 
(see Adaptation 11). But this manifestation was not restricted to the 
college-going youth; it was also found among working-class youth ue 
Adaptation 20). Some observers felt that this alienation from the tradi- 
tional work ethic signaled the development of a new design of human 
aspirations. The disadvantaged youth of America, who had not yet 
“made it” at all, were not so notably a part of this renunciation. 


THE PURITAN ETHIC VS. THE INDIVIDUAL 

A subtheme in this complex of issues was the need to relax what es 
perceived as “repressive morality.” The Free Speech Movement in the 
“Berkeley Invention” of 1964, was so named not just to celebrate free 
political ‘speech, but also the breaking of old taboos in common — 
The four-letter words long banned in polite society were spoken an 
carried on posters as a matter of principle. This was part of a sharp 
discontinuity in life-style, expressed in music, clothing, hair style, open 
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language, and attitudes toward sexual morality.°® Again, this can be 
seen as an expression of anomie, a sheer phenomenon of subcultural 
conformity, or a philosophic renunciation of the past and of the per- 
ceived hypocrisies of the past. These several explanations are, of course, 
not unrelated. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Youth were prominently associated with the general movement for 
social justice which emerged in the 1960s. Black youth, whose essential 
drive was to get into the society, not to drop out of it, were a significant 
activist element of the black revolution.* And college-going youth were 
significantly involved in support of black demonstrations in the South 
and then in civil rights activities in the North. Many of the young people 
who led campus demonstrations on the northern campus in the mid- 


sixties had been deeply involved in southern civil rights demonstrations 
in previous years. 


WAR AND PEACE 


The Vietnam war accelerated rapidly between 1965, when there were 
about 184,000 military personnel in Vietnam, and 1968, when there were 
about 536,000. During that period, antiwar sentiment escalated in the 
country, reaching across various age and social class categories, to an 
extent which led directly to President Lyndon Johnson's decision not to 
run for reelection in 1968,62 ; 

Youth were heavily identified in the mass demonstrations that swept 
the college and high school campuses and the streets of the nation, 
although increasingly they were joined in these demonstrations by other 
segments of society, Those youth were expressing their horror at the 


war, but also at the selective service draft, which hung over their lives. 


In addition to demonstrations “ivil dis- 
A » there were many acts of civil dis 


CAMPUS REFORM AND YOUTH STATUS 


Another specific issue in which youth has become prominently involved 
was that of their own status and status deprivation. This was scarcely a 
new phenomenon at the college level. American universities had always 
been periodically rocked by vigorous and often violent student revolts 
in connection with campus reform. At Princeton University, for ex- 
ample, there were a number of rebellions during the first third of the 
nineteenth century, which included student sit-ins, much violence, and 

CR Chapter 10, pp. 412-414. 

CR Chapter 5, pp. 162-165. 
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large-scale expulsions. But the contemporary college disruptions were 
mounted by an astronomically larger college population and were 
associated with a broad agenda of conflict. Central to the demands were 
more student participation in, and even control over, curricular design, 
faculty selection, and campus regulations. Some of these demands were 
partially achieved, and institutions of higher education began to exam- 
ine other questioned practices (see Adaptation 22). Off campus, the 
youth drive for status resulted in the constitutional amendment which 
dropped the voting age from 21 to 18. 


The Heterogeneity of Youth 


The term youth is itself a sweeping generalization. It is obvious that 
while certain aspects of the Youth Culture may be common to a genera- 
tion, these various issues and orientations are differentially applicable to 
different segments of the youth population. Social class and position in 
society divide the youth in much the same way as these factors divide 
the rest of the population (see Adaptation 19). But the various discon- 
tents touch at many points, and, in coalescence provide a strong signal 
of generalized value conflict, aspiration-change, and loss of traditional 
social control. And, in addition, they call for a new appraisal of the role 
of youth and of youth institutions in society. 
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The Schools 


No other formal institution in our society is under such constant and 
severe attack as our youth institutions—the school system. The varied 
nature of the charges is related to the supposed functions of the schools: 
(1) They are educationally ineffective. (2) They do not provide equal 
educational opportunity. (3) They fail as an instrument of social 
control. 

In part, when they are made the target of these charges, the schools 
are serving as a whipping boy for the general discontent of the commu- 
nity. The institution of the family is at least as often used as a whipping 
boy for a wide range of social problems and deficiencies, but the family 
is not publicly supported, nor is it under formal public control; the 
schools are. They are thus made a convenient public arena in which 
many of the basic value issues of society can be openly debated. 
However, the school system is as much a product as a producer of 
society. The education system largely reflects the morals, values, aspira- 
tions, and confusions of the society of which it is an instrument, The 
school by itself cannot maintain values that are crumbling in the 
community around it, for it is subject to the same forces that are con- 
stantly reshaping society. Nor can it cure social ills like racial discrimi- 
nation and juvenile delinquency, whose sources and remedies lie far 
beyond the scope of the school, 

However, with the virtual achievement of universal education, the 
school is the only controlled public institution through which all mem- 
bers of society must pass. Insofar as the schools are a universal training 
ground, they do have direct responsibility for some of the problems 
implicit in the charges made against them, 


Educational Effectiveness 


ng functions 
l, these various goals have to do with 


addaa humanizing knowledge; and the development of each 
individual’s personal capacity to the fullest, Complaints have been made 


; in 1970 more than 9 out of 
tion has meant not just 
hildren, There is greater 


There is greater diversity in cultural backgro 
aspirations. At the turn of the century the high school student tended to 
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Table 9.1. School enrollment, by 
age group, 1950-1970 (millions) 


Age Group 1950 1960 1970 
5-6 4.0 6.4 6.9 
7-9 7.8 11.3 12.5 

10-13 8.9 14.3 16.5 

14-15 4.0 5.6 7.9 

16-17 2.9 4.6 6.9 

18-19 1.2 1.8 3.3 

20-24 1.0 1.4 3.4 

Total 29.8 45.4 57.4 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 105. 


have some combination of the following characteristics: above-average 
intelligence, well-educated parents and a tradition of education, and 
well-defined aspirations for a professional or business career, or at least 
for college attendance. Today the entering high school population 
includes every possible combination of intelligence, background, and 
aspirations. Today's high school student may not even have aspired to 
high school, but he has no choice because of compulsory attendance 
laws and because employment is barred or unavailable to him without a 
high school diploma. 4 y 

A comparable problem of dealing with a wide variety of interests 
and abilities has now developed for the college level. About the same 
percentage of those aged 18-21 are going to college today as those aged 
14-17 were going to high school in 1930 (see Table 9.2). The function 
of the college curriculum is also under question. Higher education is 
now approaching the same position that secondary education found 
itself in a half century earlier, when the high schools became r 
people’s colleges. Now, in fact, the colleges are becoming the people's 
colleges, Payot 

Higher education was historically designed to produce society's 
intellectual specialists—government, religious, educational, and scien- 
tific leaders, With the growth of a complex economy, the colleges sea 
to fill the need for training for the many technical, professional, an 
semiprofessional occupations in society. It is possible that eed int 
dance is expanding more rapidly than the work available 4 s 
specialists. One examination of this problem by Robert Havig at at 
1960 estimated the future growth in those job categories for whic Ta 
college education was indicated, including such occupations as i 
estate agents, semiprofessional workers, technicians, „E ead 
owners, Projections through 1980 indicated that unless sat ac m > 
introduced, a period might be expected in which the DIE ee po 
graduates might exceed the demand in these occupations.* In the la 
1960s this situation came to pass in certain fields. 
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Table 9.2. Proportion of various age groups 
enrolled in school, 1950-1970 (percentage) 


Age Group 1950 1960 1970 
= 


5-6 74 81 88 

7-9 99 100 99 
10-13 99 100 99 
14-15 95 98 98 
16-17 71 83 90 
18-19 29 38 48 
20-24 9 13 22 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, p. 105. 


in college registration. Children from lower-income groups, it has been 


found, are more likely to be vocationally motivated in pursuing higher 
education, 


democracy cannot depend only on the talents of those who have been 
chosen by hereditary or arbitrary standards to be its leaders and sub- 
leaders, its professionals and technicians. It is not surprising that the 
most crucial battle against racial subjugation is being fought on the 
school front. 

However, unequal educational opportunity may be as much a 


matter of social class as of race. At least, academic achievement, as it 
emerges in the school system, is related directly to social class. In one 
study it was discovered that a student whose father is a professional or 
technical worker has about one chance in 13,000 to win a National Merit 
Scholarship; a student whose father is a craftsman has about one chance 
in 140,000; a student whose father is an unskilled worker has about one 
chance in 3% million” 

In one city school syst 
between social class, failure to be promot 
failure to pass subjects in high school (see 
author found that low-income blacks did a: 
suggesting the primacy of social class as a 


em, a direct relationship was established 
ed in elementary school, and 
Table 9.3). In that study, the 
s well as low-income whites, 
factor. In fact, the author 
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Table 9.3. Academic achievement and income group 


(Sexton Study) 
Family Percentage Failing to Be Promoted, 
Income Group Elementary School 
$3000—4999 7 
5000-6999 5 
7000-8999 3 
9000-up 1 
Percent with Subject Failures, 
High School 
Social 
Studies English 
5000-5999 15 17 
6000-6999 14 L 
7000-7999 13 9 
8000-8999 10 9 
9000-up 8 7 


Source: Patricia Cayo Sexton, Education and Income (New York: Viking Press, 
Compass Book Edition, 1964), pp. 54, 163, a es 


suggested that “in the long run it may turn out that the educational 
problems of low-income whites are more stubborn and resistant to 
treatment than those of Negroes,” Working-class “whites . . . do not 


education or equal education becomes more difficult. As democracy 
ly, it is faced with a new kind 
tional opportunity has been 
rian society come to terms with 
ntellect? When the upper-grade 
‘mphasis on intellectual training, 


CR Chapter 4, pp. 126-129, 
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The Schools—Meeting the Problem 


It is not at all clear that the public schools are worse than they once 
were, as they are so often reputed to be, There is some evidence to the 
contrary. For example, comparative studies of the spelling ability of 
modern students and those of 25 and 50 years ago find that as a group, 
modern students are superior. In 1909 one observer complained that 
“the general tendency of city school systems is to keep all children to the 
fifth grade, to drop half of them by the eighth grade, and to carry one in 
ten to the fourth year of high school.” The record of the city schools 
has improved massively and continuously in the little more than half- 
century since that complaint. 

In other words, the schools may be doing at least as good a job for 
the kinds of students who were attending them several decades ago— 
that is, for motivated students with high expectations, out of motivated 
homes and higher socioeconomic and educational backgrounds. But the 
expectations of these students and their parents may have risen, and 
many of them do not feel the schools have met these expectations. The 
public schools have patently not been able to equalize educational 
achievement for the new categories of students who have entered. It is 
out of this last failure, a politically potent failure, that recent years have 
seen a cascade of proposals for school reform. 


Compensatory Education 


One of the earliest approaches toward equal educational achievement 
was the concept of giving special classroom attention to those children 
who are low-achievers. While this had always been a general educa- 
tional goal, it was now to be applied in large doses to “culturally dis- 
advantaged” or “culturally deprived” children. A typical portrait of such 
a child would include limited vocabulary, inability to handle abstract 
symbols, and unfamiliarity with formal speech patterns combined with 
low self-image and low motivations. $ 

This portrait is said to describe low-income children as a group, 
compared with middle-class children. On the one hand, educationa 
psychologists point out, middle-class children tend to develop a am 
ceptual style, whereas low-income children tend to develop a ne 
style—all because of subcultural differences rather than inherent sl 
ences in mental equipment.'? Where there is much talk in the wor j 
child will be better equipped to deal with words and concepts. i is : 
surprising that when expectations are low, educational apata me 
low. In fact, “culturally deprived” became, in large part, a pehea 
phrase to describe black and other racially disadvantaged chi en o 
whom these low-income and subcultural factors were concentrated, an 
had been cumulative over many generations. Compensatory panne 
programs typically comprise intensive use of the better conventiona 
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educational techniques—for example, smaller teacher/ pupil ratio; spe- 
cially trained teachers; tutorial help; imaginative programs and out-of- 
class trips to expand cultural horizons; and language laboratories and 
remedial work on the basic skills. There was also a concentration on 
applying these techniques to preschool education, In 1965 Congress 
passed the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the first major 
federal involvement in financing local education, whose chief purpose 
was to support compensatory education. In 1960 the federal government 
was the source of little more than a half billion dollars for elementary 
and secondary education; by 1971 that figure had risen to over 3 billion 
dollars. 


rized the results in this fashion: 


Large amounts of federal, state and local money have been poured 
into one or another form of compensatory education. So far there is 
no research evidence that any compensatory program has produced 
substantial gains in achievement; however, the proponents of com- 
pensatory education counter that such programs . . . have not been 
given sufficient time to succeed, They argue further that the com- 
pensatory programs tried to date have not departed radically 
enough from traditional practice. Until class size is reduced to 10 
pupils, for example, and the number of counselors tripled, the con- 


cept of compensatory education can hardly be said to have had a 
fair test.18 i 


Integration 


suggested that such schools, even if they had e iliti 

nools, ; y qual facilities, could not 
produce equally effective education, One basis for such a declaration 
was that if black students are segregated 
and therefore achieve less, Another basis 


re racially imbalanced for reasons 
n to demand that these schools take 
From that promise grew the belief 
of improving educational achieve- 


other than law, and the courts bega 
“affirmative action” to desegregate, 
that integration was a chief means 


CR Chapter 5, pp. 158-161, 
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ment. However, a massive study of the effects of integration on aca- 
demic achievement commissioned by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare became one of the most highly controversial 
documents in education history.™* In the later words of the senior 
author, the Coleman Report found that 


(1) the academic achievement of children from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds (black or white) was benefited by being in school with 
children from higher socioeconomic backgrounds (black or white). 
(2) this achievement increment is not nearly sufficient to over- 
come the educational disadvantage of children from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds. (3) this effect, however, was greater than 
those of other school resources ordinarily added by compensatory 
programs. The effects of these resources on achievement can hardly 
be found at all.15 


Coleman went on to support programs for school integration on the 
grounds of general social policy, rather than on the grounds of academic 
achievement. 

In essence, the findings of the report were that family background 
factors are more important than school factors in academic achievement. 
Socioeconomic mixing had some, relatively small effect; racial mixing 
usually means in practice some socioeconomic mixing; but racial mixing 
per se had little effect. The debate about the Coleman Report, its find- 
ings and its research validity, will rage for years to come. But the 
suggestion is that school integration, as important as it is on other 
grounds, is not a panacea for providing equal educational opportunity— 
certainly not in the short range. 


Alternative Schools 

Because of the disappointing results of the above-mentioned efforts to 
intervene directly in the public school system, seekers after equal educa- 
tional opportunity have begun to propose drastic alternatives to the 
public schools. The basic concept is that the public school system is too 
rigid and bureaucratized to be able to deal with the special needs of 
educationally disadvantaged youth, And the corollary concept is that 
the public schools are too rigid to provide effective education for any 
modern child, The basic educational theory involved is that young 
people are naturally curious and will be motivated to learn by ane 
interests, if they are given the opportunity and the freedom. These 
schools are consequently termed “free schools” by some. One reviewer 
estimated that the number of such schools had grown from about 25 to 
about 6000 in the years 1967-1972." These schools have been financed 
partly by tuition, more heavily by foundations and other private grants. 
There have been proposals that government provide a ‘voucher system 


whereby students and parents would receive a given sum from the 
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government, which they could apply to tuition in any public or private 
school of their choice. This would replace the system of government 
providing financial support directly to the public school system. Critics 
believe that such a voucher system would inevitably cripple the public 
schools, 

Some suggest that the public system itself provide “alternative” 
public schools, with less rigid and more imaginative programs, But 
others have more radically proposed the elimination of obligatory 
schooling after an early age.i? 


Decentralization and Community Control 


The question of citizens’ participation in and “control” over public 
schools has again become an issue of controversy, Like the integration 


The educational dimension is based on these premises; (1) The 
turgid bureaucratic professionalism of the educators and educational 


and ethnic populations, the 
in more relevant and realistic programs in their neighborhood schools. 


ge cities were frequently 
During the late nineteenth 
* Separate school districts became 


more economical and would hel 
tional efforts, ee 


icy functions related to budget, 
latter model is a particular 
of black or ethnic political 


CR Chapter 6, pp. 234-935, 
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power. It is to be noted that this thrust runs directly counter to the 
integration thrust, and is part of the “separatist-integrationist” debate. 

There is no clear research evidence of the increased educational 
effectiveness of decentralization in any of its forms, or its ability to 
contribute to equal educational opportunity. And the broader questions 
of political control and citizens’ participation often overshadow the 
educational questions in this continuing controversy. 


Finances 


Whatever shape educational reform will take, public funds will be 
needed. Conventional approaches insist that if the public school system 
were properly funded, that system could provide all the innovations and 
alternatives needed. 

The cost of education has risen sharply, both by absolute and 
relative standards, in the last 20 years (Table 9.4). First of all, the total 
number of school enrollees doubled and increased at a rate six times 
faster than the general population because of population patterns and 
higher proportional school enrollment. In addition, the cost for each 
enrollee quadrupled in that period. That cost would have doubled even 
if the purchasing power of the dollar had remained constant. This in- 
creased cost per enrollee was partly the result of more and better 
facilities being made available to the students of America; it was also 
partly the result of educational costs rising higher than other costs; for 
example, as teachers’ salaries began to become more competitive with 
those of comparable occupations. 

The fact remained that the burden of educational costs became 
palpably heavier for the citizenry. This was particularly true of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, which remained primarily the aes 
sponsibility of local school districts. In 1970, for example, local districts 
paid for more than half of all such educational costs. Some believe that 
state and federal governments should take on more of the school 
funding burden because of their more flexible and progressive revenue 
sources, Indeed, federal funding would presumably be able to reduce 
the funding inequalities among the states. But these proposals, for N 
critics, ran counter to the traditional concept of local control and to the 
growing pressure for decentralization. 


Higher Education 
Many of the burgeoning problems of higher education were reveale 
during the vests of “campus unrest” described above. The society is 
just beginning to wrestle with this central question of public policy. 

Are too many young people attending colleges and universities as a 


CR Chapter 5, pp. 179-182. 
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matter of course? Conversely, are these institutions meeting the diversi- 
fied needs of these new students, or are they becoming too homoge- 
nized? Various proposals for decentralization and diversification are 
now being debated.’ 
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Adaptations 


It was the activity of college-going youth that received the major 
share of public attention in the furious period beginning in the 
1960's. But Adaptation 19 Suggests that there were several major 
segments of youth during this period, and that they seemed to be 
on quite divergent courses. There may have been more of a conflict 
among these youth segments than between the generations. The 
malaise of the worki ng-class youth is treated in Adaptation 20. 

The major public school controversy of this period—the frustrating 
search for equal educational opportunity—is analyzed in Adapta- 
tion 21 by one of the men who were at the center of the controversy. 


Adaptation19 The Non-Generation Gap 


There is a sharp triangle of intra- 
generational conflict. There are those 
young people who want to totally re- 
nounce the nature and the values of 
the industrial society. There are those 


Adapted from “The Non-Generation 
Gap,” Commentary, August 1970. Re- 
printed by permission of Commentary. 
Copyright © 1970 by the American Jewish 
Committee. 
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Seymour Martin Lipset & Earl Raab 


who want to keep the industrial, 
9g00ds-producing society, and who feel 
its promise is being stripped away 
from them by change. They represent 
the backlash against change. And 
then, of course, there are the social 
reformers and radicals who want to 
keep the industrial society but who 
want to change its power structure so 
that they can get into it for the first 


time. The latter still include the bulk 
of black youth. Whatever polls you 
read, at least three-quarters of the 
embittered black youth are embittered 
not by the system, but by their failure 
to get into it. They want a rich 
American industrial, materialist, collec- 
tivistic society in which the money 
relationships and power relationships 
are drastically changed. In this 
aspiration, they are joined by the 
ideologically radical white and black 
youth, with their rationalistic concepts 
of how this can be done. 

There is often confusion in dis- 
tinguishing between the renunciation 
youth and the social reformist or 
radical youth, partly because so 
many youth are themselves confused 
and shuttle back and forth between 
these two incompatible positions—and 
partly because on the surface the 
slogans are the same, as are the 
identifiable enemies. The fact is that, 
in one serious political context, the 
renunciation youth must be counted 
as significantly conservative in im- 
pulse. When Russell Kirk spells out 
the most urgent questions that he 
feels face him and his fellow-con- 
servatives, he asks such questions as 
“how we are to redeem our intellects 
from the sterility and uniformity of 
the mass-age . . . how we are to 
resuscitate the aspirations of the 
spirit, and the dictates of the con- 
science in a time that has supped too 
long on horrors . . . how our indus- 
trialized and standardized society 
may take on refreshed meaning for 
truly human persons . « « the prob- 
lem of community, or how collectivism 
may be averted by a restoration of 
true commonwealth . . . how we are 
to keep avarice and envy from setting 
every man against his brother.” He 
says: “The enlightened conservative 
does not believe that the end or aim of 
life is competition; or success; OF 
enjoyment; or longevity; or powers or 
possessions. He believes, instead, that 
the object of life is Love.” 


The renunciation tendency is a 
conservative tendency in that it wants 
to protect the individual and the indi- 
vidual imagination against the crush 
of the collective industrialist society. 
Of course, in their pursuit of the same 
value, the renunciation youth some- 


times rejects history while the 
thorough-going conservative embraces 
history. This disqualifies the renunci- 
ation youth as a thorough-going con- 
servative—although it may just dis- 
qualify him as an historian. In any 
case, he is certainly disenchanted 
with the kind of social reform which 
the ideological radical espouses as 
utopian, and is fundamentally dis- 
tinguished from such a radical. 

In other words, there are two 
major gaps, or axes of polarization, 
among our youth. One isa value- 
oriented axis, one of whose poles is 
renunciation, the other acceptance. 
Both the Backlash youth and the so- 
cial reform and radical youth, in- 
cluding a substantial part of the black 
youth, sit on the latter pole together. 
The other axis is a norm-oriented 
axis—or who's actually going to get 
what. On one pole of that axis sits 
the Backlash youth; on the other 
the social reform and radical youth. 
Any attempt to quantify these shifting 
generation-units must be frankly 
cavalier. The survey material would 
put 10 percent of the youth population, 
at most, out on the Renunciation pole. 
For example, the extensive 1969 
Yankelovich-CBS survey of 4000 
college-age youth established 5 
“types”: Revolutionaries, who held 
all of a five-belief index affirming that 
the American social system is “too 
rotten for repair,” that destroying prop- 
erty and assaulting police were justi- 
fiable tactics, etc.; Radical Dissidents, 
who held one or more of these beliefs, 
but not all of them; Moderate Re- 
formers, who agreed with six or more 
statements about the need for funda- 
mental reform; Moderates, who agreed 
with less than six of those statements; 
and Conservatives, who held a co- 
herent set of beliefs about the need 
for more law and order, the American 


` Way of Life being superior to all 


others and so forth. A little less than 
4 percent showed up as Revolution- 
aries and a little less than 10 percent 
as Radical Dissidents. Almost all of 
the Revolutionaries were college 
students. About the same proportion 
of college youth and non-college youth 
scored as Radical Dissidents. But 
almost half of the college Dissidents 
had parents with incomes over 
$15,000; and more than half of the 
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non-college Dissidents had parents 
with incomes under $10,000. 

There are clear indications that 
the Radical Dissenters among the 
non-college youth do not represent 
the same strain as the Radical Dis- 
senters among the college youth. In 
answering questions about whether 
our national interests are worth 
fighting for, or whether civil dis- 
obedience is ever justified, the college 
students responded in an ideologically 
cohesive way. That is, the Dissidents 
were more negative than the Reform- 
ers. But, among the non-college youth, 
a much higher Percentage of Radical 
Dissenters than plain Reformers felt 
that we should fight for our national 
interests, and that civil disobedience 
is never justified, 

Many of the most bitter among our 
third generation-unit, those who just 
“want in,” probably scored as Radical 
Dissidents. Over a quarter of the non- 
college Radical Dissidents were 
nonwhite. Certainly most of the youth 
did not end up in either of the Re- 
nunciation or Backlash poles. The 
non-college less Privileged youth 
were consistently less liberal than 
the college youth, Thus 21 percent 
of the former were classified as con- 
Servatives, 50 percent as moderates, 
and 19 percent as reformers. The 
corresponding Percentages among 
the college student Population were 
11 percent conservatives, 37 percent 
moderates, and 39 Percent reformers, 
Both groups of youth contain large 
majorities who still believe in the 
ancient American verities. For exam- 
ple, 72 percent of the college youth 
and 82 percent of those out of school 
“believe that competition encourages 
excellence.” Fifty-six Percent of those 
in college and 79 Percent of the non- 
College group agree that “hard work 
will always pay off.” Three quarters 
of the former and 87 Percent of the 
latter "believe that the tight to private 
Property is sacred.” These findings 
are not simply the idiosyncratic find- 
ings of one pollster, A Number of other 
1969 surveys using a variety of 
research techniques, by Gallup, Roper, 
Psychology Today, and Harris, each 
report comparable results, A 1969 

Roper poll of College seniors indi- 
cated that over three quarters thought 
that the American political and busi- 
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ness institutions were basically 
sound, Less than 10 percent were 
“very critical” of these institutions 
generally. 

The Yankelovich-Fortune poll of 
youth divided the college population 
into two parts: those who said they 
were going to college for practical, 
personal reasons; and those who 
were going to college “to change 
things rather than make out well 
within the existing system.” The latter 
were called the ‘Forerunners.”' They 
were mostly in liberal arts and from 
relatively wealthy families. This was 
clearly the Renunciation pool. The 
Survey indicated that about a fifth of 
the Forerunners feel a "sense of 
solidarity and identification” with the 
new left. On the other hand, the 
vocationally oriented Practicals, the 
majority of college students, re- 
sponded to value questions more like 
the non-college youth than like the 
Forerunners, When asked whether we 
need more emphasis on law and 
order, 91 percent of the non-college 
youth, 78 percent of the Practicals 
and 39 percent of the Forerunners 
said “yes,” 

The topography of youth in Amer- 
ica today indicates that there are 
three dynamic generation-units, or 
more accurately three passionately 
different tendencies of style and 
substance among our youth which 
divide them: those who would re- 
nounce the premises of industrial, 
rationalistic, political Western society; 
those who would keep that society and 
reform it drastically; and those who 
would keep it by resisting change. 

n, of Course, there are the vast 
Numbers of those who are not—yet 
— in any of these three camps and are 
“all right, Jack.” 

There is undoubtedly a “genera- 
tion-gap” within each of these tend- 
encies or visions, But, generally, the 
evidence indicates that the genera- 
tion-gap within each tendency is a 
matter of degree rather than of kind 
That is, the basic direction of the 
younger generation in most cases is 
the same as the basic direction of 
their parents. They go with the 
Parental grain rather than against It. 
This is a standard finding of com- 
parative studies of the political 
s! 3 of parents and activist chil- 


dren. Kenneth Keniston concludes 
that the new leftists are “red diaper 
babies,” disproportionately the off- 
spring of present and former radicals. 
Richard Flack finds: “Activists are 
more ‘radical’ than their parents; but 
activists’ parents are decidedly more 
liberal than others of their status . . . 
[T]he great majority of these students 
are attempting to fulfill and renew 

the political traditions of their 
families. . . . Activism is related to 
a complex of values, not ostensibly 
political, shared by both the stu- 
dents and their parents.” Richard 
Braungart sums up the results of many 
surveys, saying: “The overwhelming 
majority of leftist students come 

from liberal-to-radical families.” 
Similarly, the children of conservative 
parents supply the membership for 
the conservative and right-wing 
campus groups. (The minority who 
turn away from conservative family 
values tend to become hippies, not 
left-wing political activists.) 

The process of socialization, in- 
cluding similarity of life circum- 
stances, is highly determinative. Cer- 
tain changes in life circumstances 


have been shown to make a difference. 


Upwardly mobile children of working- 
class parents, for example, tend to 
move from Democratic Party to Re- 
publican Party affiliation. They con- 
stitute a major segment of the mem- 
bership of the Young Americans for 
Freedom. And, of course, both the 
social and glandular circumstances 
of youth increase their militancy, tend 
to make them “go further” than their 
parents. Sometimes, when this militant 
and formative period coincides with 
certain dramatic social changes in 
which youth are involved, their future 
political stance tends to be frozen. 
Studies have indicated that the men 
who grew up during the Depression 
were proportionately more liberal— 
in a traditional sense—than any 

other age group, younger or older. 
Maurice Zeitlin has suggested that 
support among Cubans for Castro's 
government was strongest among 
those who were between 18 and 25 
years of age at the time of the Revo- 
lution. However, this kind of observa- 
tion does not change the fact that, 

for the most part, the changes that 
take place are, comparatively speak- 


ing, in the direction of the parents. 
That is, there is still more of a dif- 
ference between youths “in” different 
generation-units, than between those 
youths and their parents. For example, 
when the Yankelovich-CBS survey 
asked whether it was worth fighting a 
war “for our honor,” or “for our 
national interests,” fewer college 
students said “yes” than did their 
parents; but more non-college youth 
said “yes” than did the parents of 
college students. 


A number of studies of student 
relations with their parents agree that 
there is relatively little discord, or 
even reports of great inter-generational 
communications difficulty. The 
Yankelovich-CBS survey indicated that 
only 15 percent of college youth and 4 
percent of the parents of college stu- 
dents said that the difference “in 
values” within their family was “very 
great.” A national Gallup survey 
conducted in November 1969 of 
college students reports that the two 
institutions which received the highest 
positive ratings (excellent or good) 
were universities and the family. 
Jeffrey Hadden, a Tulane sociologist, 
who conducted a comparable national 
survey for Psychology Today in the 
spring of 1969, concluded: “There's 
no general alienation from parents. 

_ . . The irony of the students is not 
their rebellion but their docile con- 
formity to the [liberal] stated ideals, 
if not the example, of their parents 
and teachers. .. .” 

It is important to recognize that 
a preoccupation with ‘‘generation- 
gap” is drawing our attention away 
from the most serious gaps that are 
dividing our nation and that cut across 
all age groups. When the Harris 
Survey asked last summer: “Do you 
tend to agree or disagree that protests 
in this country by students, blacks 
and anti-war demonstrators will lead 
to positive change and should be 
continued?” only 29 percent of those 
16 to 20 years old agreed with con- 
tinuing the protests, 59 percent were 
opposed. In October 1969, Harris 
found that more young people, in this 
age category, thought that Vietnam 
and civil rights protesters were “more 
harmful” than ‘‘more helpful.” The 
conflicts that exist among the different 
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generation-units of youth today drama- 
tize the tensions that fragment our 
total population. These basic differ- 
ences in the American society are, 
however, probably most critical as 
they are manifested among the youths 
themselves. First of all, these youths 
are growing to maturity in a period of 
polarization. 

For example, the pattern of a 
“shift to the right” among the youth 
was first detected among young 
Southerners. Most studies of racial 
attitudes conducted during the 1950’s 
had indicated that racial prejudice as 
reflected in response to sample 
surveys was correlated with age. The 
younger a group, the more likely it 
has been to have liberal attitudes. 
Seemingly this pattern changed among 
southern whites during the early 
1960's. Two surveys conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) found “a singular inversion 
among the two youngest age groups 
in the South.” As Paul Sheatsley of 
NORC reports and explains the 
finding: “Unexpectedly, the very 


youngest Southern adults (aged 
twenty-one to twenty-four) have lower 
Pro-Integration Scale scores than 

the twenty-five to forty-four year old 
group. . . . We have suggested else- 
where that the current group of young 
white adults in the South have grown 
up and received their schooling and 
formed their attitudes during the 
stormy years which followed the 1954 
Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregated schools. It is they who 
have been most immediately exposed 
to the crises and dislocations brought 
to the South by the Negro protest 
movement.” 

Similarly, the backlash non- 
college youth of the North, the gen- 
eration-unit of angry black youth, and 
the renunciatory generation unit of 
campus elite have each been growing 
to consciousness in a period of bitter 
contention for them. It may be difficult 
for them to shift directions. And we are 
talking about three substantial gen- 
eration-units which are all passionate, 
all “alienated,” and all pulling in 
opposite directions. 


Adaptation 20 Blue-Collar Blues on the Assembly Line 


The central fact about the new 
workers is that they are young and 
bring into the plants with them the 
new perspectives of American youth 
in 1970. At the beginning of this year, 
roughly one-third of the hourly em- 
ployees at Chrysler, General Motors, 
and Ford were under thirty, More than 
half of Chrysler's hourly workers had 
been there less than five years. The 
new workers have had more years in 
school, if not more of what a purist 
would call education: blue-collar 
workers between twenty-five and 
forty-four years old have completed 
twelve years of school, compared to 
ten years for those forty-five to sixty- 
four. It doesn't sound like much of a 
difference, but it means an increase 
of 20 percent. The new attitudes cut 
across racial lines. Both young blacks 


Adapted from Fortune, July 6, 1970, 


pp. 69ff. Copyright © 1970 by Judson 
Gooding. 
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and young whites have higher expec- 
tations of the jobs they fill and the 
wages they receive, and for the lives 
they will lead. They are restless, 
changeable, mobile, demanding, all 
traits that make for impermanence— 
and for difficult adjustment to an 
assembly line. The deep dislike of the 
job and the desire to escape become 
terribly clear twice each day when 
shifts end and the men stampede out 
the plant gates to the parking lots, 
where they sometimes actually en- 


danger lives in their desperate haste 
to be gone. 


. «+ itis hardly surprising that 
the injection of tens of thousands of 
hopeful young workers during recent 
years has caused some conflict. They 
both know more and expect more. 
Many have never experienced eco- 
nomic want or fear—or even in- 
security. In the back of their minds 
is the knowledge that public policy will 


not allow them to starve, whatever 
may happen. 

Walter Reuther pondered the 
industry's problem with youth in an 
educational-television interview a few 
weeks before his death. Young 
workers, he said, get three or four 
days’ pay and figure, “Well, | can live 
on that. I’m not really interested in 
these material things anyhow. I’m 
interested in a sense of fulfillment as 
a human being.” The prospect of 
tightening up bolts every two minutes 
for eight hours for thirty years, he 
said, “doesn’t lift the human spirit.” 
The young worker, said Reuther, 
feels “he’s not master of his own 
destiny. He’s going to run away from 
it every time he gets a chance. That is 
why there’s an absentee problem.” 

The visual evidence of anew 
youthful individuality is abundant in 
the assembly plants. Along the main 
production line and in the sub- 
assembly areas there are beards, and 
shades, long hair here, a peace 
medallion there, occasionally some 
beads—above all, young faces, curi- 
ous eyes. Those eyes have watched 
carefully as dissent has spread in the 
nation. These men are well aware 
that bishops, soldiers, diplomats, even 
Cabinet officers, question orders 
these days and dispute commands. 
They have observed that demon- 
strations and dissent have usually 
been rewarded. They do not look 
afraid, and they don't look as though 
they would take much guff. They are 
creatures of their times. 

Management has tended to as- 
sume that good pay with a good fringe 
is enough to command worker loyalty 
and performance. For some, it is. 
General Motors has issued to all its 
workers an elaborate brochure in- 
forming them that even its lowest-paid 
hourly employees are in the top third 
of the U.S. income spectrum. (The 
average weekly wage at G.M. is 
$184.60.) But absenteeism continues, 
and learned theoreticians take issue 
with the automobile executives about 
money as a reward, arguing that 
men work for more than pay and that 
their other psychological needs must 
be satisfied. Since pay alone demon- 
strably does not work, management 
must study the lessons offered by 
absenteeism, just as others have had 


to study the lessons of campus and 
political dissent among youth. One of 
the first things management must learn 
to do, as college presidents and 
politicians have had to learn, is to 
listen. 


“| don't like nothin’ best” 


What the managers will hear is a 
rumbling of deep discontent and, par- 
ticularly from younger production 
workers, hostility to and suspicion of 
management. A black worker, twenty- 
two years old, at Ford in Dearborn, 
says he dislikes “the confusion be- 
tween the workers and the super- 
visor.” By “confusion” he means 
arguments. He would like to set his 
own pace: "It's too fast at times.” The 
job is “boring, monotonous,” there is 
“no glory’; he feels he is “just a 
number.” He would not want to go 
any faster, he says, “not even for 
incentive pay.” A white repair man in 
the G.M. assembly plant in Baltimore, 
twenty-nine years old, says, “Man- 
agement tries to get more than a man 
is capable of. It cares only about 
production.” 

A black assembly worker at 
Chrysler who shows up for work 
regularly and at twenty-four, after 
Army service, gets $7,400-a-year 
base pay, says, “I don’t like nothin’ 
best about that job. It really ain't 
much of a job. The bossman is always 
on our backs to keep busy.” 

Talks with dozens of workers pro- 
duced few words of praise for man- 
agement. There is cynicism about 
possibilities for advancement. “Promo- 
tion depends on politics in the plant,” 
a twenty-seven-year-old trim worker 
for Ford said, and others expressed 
similar views. “They tell you to do 
the job the way it's wrote, even if you 
find a better way,” says an assembly 
worker, thirty-two, at Cadillac. 

Complaints about the lack of time 
for personal business recurred in 
different plants. “You're tied down. 
You do the same thing every day, day 
in, day out, hour after hour,” says a 
union committeeman, thirty-one, who 
worked on the line twelve years. 
“you're like in a jail cell—except they 
have more time off in prison. You 
can't do personal things, get a haircut, 
get your license plates, make a phone 
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call.” With the increased complexity 
of life, including more administrative 
and reporting obligations, more 
license and permit requirements, more 
insurance and medical and school 
forms, workers tied to the production 
line have difficulty keeping up. Unable 
even to phone in many cases, as their 
white-collar brethren can, they feel 
frustrated, and one result is they 
sometimes take a whole absentee day 
off to accomplish a simple half-hour 
chore. The problem affects everyone 
similarly, but here as in other areas 

of discontent, the young workers are 
quicker to complain, and more 
vociferous. 

A prominent and somewhat sur- 
prising complaint is that companies 
have required too much overtime. 
Workers, particularly the younger ones 
with fewer responsibilities, want more 
free time and want to be able to 
count on that time, Overtime dimin- 
ished or disappeared after the slow- 
down this year, but it will again be- 
come a problem when demand for 
cars increases. U.A.W. Vice President 
Douglas A. Fraser says, “In some 
cases high absenteeism has been 
caused almost exclusively by high 
overtime. The young workers won't 
accept the same old kind of discipline 
their fathers did.” They dispute the 
corporations’ right to make them 
work overtime without their consent, 
he says, feeling this infringes on their 
individuality and freedom. Fraser 
recommends overtime be optional, 
not mandatory. 


Some of the older workers are 
just as bitter, A forty-three-year-old 
diemaker is angry at the diminished 
sense of craftsmanship among the 
young. “They make me sick,” he Says, 
adding angrily that a third-year ap- 
Prentice he knows, “who is a 
dummy,” is making only $300 a year 
Jess than he is. Another Says, “The 
older men feel the young are cocky, 
that they better watch themselves.” 

A thirty-eight-year-old worker on the 
Cadillac transmission lines says 
flatly, “! resent the younger ones. They 
feel they should come in and not take 
turn in seniority—they want the big 
Jobs right away.” 

The antagonism between young 
and old, although by no means uni- 
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versal, is reflected in union affairs 

as well. The union leadership is of an- 
other generation, and some of the 
younger workers feel they are a 
constituency without a voice. . . . 


“They hate to go in there” 


The morale of the young workers is 
summed up grimly by Frank E. Run- 
nels, the thirty-five-year-old president 
of U.A.W. Local 22 at Cadillac: 
“Every single unskilled young man 
in that plant wants out of there. They 
just don't like it.” Runnels, who put 
in thirteen years on the assembly 
line, says there has been a sharp 
increase in the use of drugs and 

that heavy drinking is a continuing 
problem. “This whole generation has 
been taught by their fathers to avoid 
the production line, to go to college 
to escape, and now some of them 
are trapped. They can't face it: they 
hate to go in there.” 

Much of the blame for present 
Problems goes to industry managers 
who have done little to make the jobs 
more rewarding. “They haven't tried to 
build motivators into the jobs," says 
the Reverend E. Douglas White, as- 
Sociate director of the Detroit Indus- 
trial Mission, a labor counseling group. 
Gene Brook, director of labor educa- 
tion at Wayne State University, blames 
the young auto workers’ anger on "the 
guy's feeling that he is not a part of 
anything,” that he is an interchange- 
able cog in the Production process. 
“Workers who want a sense of sell- 
development, and want to contribute,” 
Says Management consultant Stanley 
Peterfreund, “instead are made to 
teel unimportant.” Campus and fac- 
tory ferment have similar origins, in 
the opinion of Fred K. Foulkes, an 
assistant professor at the Harvard 
Graduate Schoo! of Business Admin- 
istration. “People want more control, 
more autonomy. They want to be the 
acting agent rather than acted upon.” 
Foulkes . . . stresses that the disci- 
pline of the assembly line adds a 
Special problem, “People have to be 
there,” he Says. “There's no relief 
until relief time comes around. The 
whole situation, therefore, is incon- 
Sistent with what Seems to be going 
on in society—and it's too costly to 
change the technology. So the ques- 


tion remains: How do you permit men 
to be individuals?” 


Working It Out on the Floor 


One attack is being made at the level 


where management and hourly workers 


meet, on the plant floor, through the 
foremen. On the average there is one 
foreman to thirty production workers, 
and the majority of foremen have come 
up from the hourly ranks themselves. 
All of the big three auto companies 
operate training programs for fore- 
men designed to increase their effec- 
tiveness as leaders. Pontiac takes 
foremen off on weekends to various re- 
sorts for specially tailored sensitivity 
training and discussion of the prob- 
lems new workers face. At Chrysler a 
special consultant instructs foremen 
on the difficulties black workers en- 
counter when starting work in an 

auto plant. 

Since late in 1968, General 
Motors has operated a “New Work 
Force” program for foremen in plants 
across the country. The title was 
chosen to indicate General Motors’ 
awareness that there is indeed a new 
and different work force, not SO 
homogeneous as in the past, in- 
cluding blacks and whites, old and 
young, persons with little education 
and of various cultures, some with 
criminal records, many who would 
once have been considered unem- 
ployable. The program gives managers 
a lodk at the lives of such workers, 
takes them into ghetto areas, puts 
them in role-playing situations in 
which they act out the workers’ parts 
in orientation and disciplinary inter- 
views. Supervisors are shown how 
to reduce new employees’ tensions, 
feelings that if unresolved can cause 
a new man to quit, stay away from 
work, or rebel in some other 
fashion, Ford, too, conducts human- 
relations programs at various plants 
to guide supervisors in dealing with 
motivation, work control, costs, and 
quality. 

Some of the foremen have been 
hard to convince, particularly those 
who have been threatened with vio- 
lence or even death (such threats 
are not uncommon in connection with 
firings, according to the foremen). But 
the message about the need for a 


new approach is getting through. Re- 
flecting the change, one chassis- 
assembly foreman at Cadillac said, “I 
try to work with them, not threaten 
them. The old-type tactics of being 

a supervisor don’t work with these 
guys.” A foreman in Pontiac's foundry 
division said, “I try not to use the 
discipline route. | tell the man the 
pocketbook effect on him. Some of 
this absenteeism is for simple reasons, 
like the foreman didn’t smile right or 
turned his back when you were talk- 
ing. Or family reasons, the wife is 
sick.” He gets questioned on assign- 
ments, he says, “but I try to antici- 
pate the questions and explain why. 
That way, if he wants to argue he has 
to meet me head on.” 

General Motors runs a vigorous, 
well-financed suggestion program as a 
way of creating and sustaining em- 
ployee initiative. Last year 324,647 
ideas came in and the company paid 
out more than $17 million for the 
279,461 suggestions adopted. Ford 
has just put into distribution to its 
plants a new film in cinéma verité 
style aimed at new employees. Itis 
designed to show them what produc- 
tion work is really like, so that when 
they step out on the clangorous floor 
on that first day of work they won't 
be dismayed. It has an unusual title, 
Don't Paint It Like Disneyland, and, 
as a Ford official said, “It's an 
unusual industrial film. We don’t have 
the chairman of the board giving a 
speech about working for Ford, either 
at the beginning or at the end.” Itis 
unusual, too, in its candor. In it one 
production worker says, “It's a drag 
at first, but you realize you got to do 
it; so you do it.” Another looks up 
from his job on the line and says ina 
puzzled way, “I got a good job—but 
it's pretty bad.” 

Ford is also looking hard for ways 
to give workers more feeling of re- 
sponsibility and authority in their work. 
One tactic being applied at all Ford 
assembly plants is an established 
technique with a new name. Itis called 
the “positive-buy” inspection. The 
inspector puts his initials on the in- 
spection sheet for each car he passes. 
This indicates personal approval and 
ensures active examination rather than 
passive acceptance. Various plant 
managers are experimenting with 
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other motivational approaches such 
as job rotation, group or team work, 
and self-set quotas, but they are 
hampered by the inflexible nature of 
the automobile-assembly process, and 
by the reluctance of many workers 

to change familiar routines. 


+ + » On the motivational side, 
some G. M. plants have even tried 
rewarding regular attendance with 
Green Stamps, or initialed drinking 
glasses. G.M. is taking some long 
steps toward more complete automa- 
tion in planning for production of its 
low-cost Vega 2300, which will go on 
sale this year. The production line 
being built at Lordstown, Ohio, is 
designed to permit assembling a hun- 
dred cars per hour, compared with 
the usual fifty-five, and surpassing 
even the ninety-one Oldsmobiles built 
each hour at Lansing, Since labor 
input must be reduced if G.M. is to 
make a profit building these smaller, 
cheaper cars, every phase of the 
assembly operation is being restudied 
and much of it is being redesigned. 
For example, the Vega chassis will 
be raised and lowered automatically 

as it moves along the line to speed 
assembly and make the workers’ 
jobs easier. 

Whatever is done, says G.M.’s 
director of employee research, 
Delmar L. Landen Jr., it must be 
remembered that absenteeism and 
allied production problems are only 
symptoms of the trouble, For too long 
the automobile industry has “assumed 
economic man was served if the pay 
was okay,” says Landen, who has a 
doctorate in industrial Psychology 
and fourteen years experience with 
G.M. "It didn't matter if the job was 


fulfilling. Once the pay is good, 
though, higher values come into 
play.” Other satisfactions are required. 
“One thing is sure: if they won't 
come in for $32.40 a day, they won't 
come in for a monogrammed glass.” 
In Landen’s view, a greater sense of 
participation must be built into the 
job; he does not know just how. He 

is currently completing a major survey 
of foremen to learn the exact dimen- 
sions of, and the basic reason for, 

low worker morale. The study has 
been in preparation for more than a 
year. From the findings, he will 
develop specific recommendations. At 
this point he is surprisingly optimistic. 
“We are having very vital, critical 
changes in our society,” he says. 
“And the question is how we can 
Capitalize on this, how we can exploit 
the forces of change and profit from 
them.” 

Nobody disputes that these new 
workers are the brightest, best-edu- 
cated labor force that ever came into 
the plants. If their potential were 
somehow fully released, they would 
be an asset instead of a problem. But 
it is clear, too, that solutions will not 
be quick and easy. A new challenge 
to the industry has quite clearly been 
thrown down. Old familiar plants that 
once taught industrial efficiency to 
the world have, almost unnoticed, 
undergone a change of season. In the 
new climate young workers have cre- 
ated, top management must increas- 
ingly think of its workers and the 
satisfactions they can and should 
derive from their work, Failure to do 
so would mean failure, ultimately, in 


Management's basic responsibilities to 
its stockholders as well, 


Adaptation 21 The Concept of Equality 


of Educational Opportunity 


The concept of “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity” as held by mem- 


Adapted from “The Concept of Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity” by James 
Coleman, Harvard Educational Review, 38 
(Winter 1968), 1-22. Copyright © 1968 by 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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bers of society has had a varied past. 
It has changed radically in recent 
years, and is likely to undergo 

further change in the future, This lack 
of stability in the concept leads to 
Several questions. What has it meant 
in the past, what does it mean now, 


and what will it mean in the future? 
Whose obligation is it to provide 

such equality? Is the concept a funda- 
mentally sound one, or does it have 
inherent contradictions or conflicts 
with social organization? But first of 
all, and above all, what is and has 
been meant in society by the idea of 
equality of educational opportunity? 

To answer this question, it is 

necessary to consider how the child's 
position in society has been conceived 
in different historical periods. In pre- 
industrial Europe, the child's horizons 
were largely limited by his family. 

His station in life was likely to be the 
same as his father's. If his father was 
aserf, he would likely live his own life 
as a serf; if his father was a shoe- 
maker, he would likely become a 
shoemaker. But even this immobility 
was not the crux of the matter; he 
was a part of the family production 
enterprise and would likely remain 
within this enterprise throughout his 
lite. The extended family, as the 

basic unit of social organization, had 
complete authority over the child, and 
complete responsibility for him. This 
responsibility ordinarily did not end 
when the child became an adult be- 
cause he remained a part of the same 
economic unit and carried on this 
tradition of responsibility into the next 
generation. Despite some mobility 

out of the family, the general pattern 
was family continuity through a patri- 
archal kinship system. 

There are two elements of critical 
importance here. First, the family 
carried responsibility for its members’ 
welfare from cradle to grave. It was a 
“welfare society,” with each extended 
family serving as a welfare organiza- 
tion for its own members. Thus it was 
to the family's interest to see that its 
members became productive. Con- 
versely, a family took relatively small 
interest in whether someone in another 
family became productive or not— 
merely because the mobility of pro- 
ductive labor between family economic 
units was relatively low. If the son of a 
neighbor was allowed to become a 
ne’er-do-well, it had little real effect 
on families other than his own. 

The second important element is 
that the family, as a unit of economic 
Production, provided an appropriate 
Context in which the child could learn 


the things he needed to know. The 
craftsman’s shop or the farmer's fields 
were appropriate training grounds for 
sons, and the household was an 
appropriate training ground for 
daughters. 

In this kind of society, the con- 
cept of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity had no relevance at all. The 
child and adult were embedded within 
the extended family, and the child's 
education or training was merely 
whatever seemed necessary 
to maintain the family’s productivity. 
The fixed stations in life which most 
families occupied precluded any idea 
of “opportunity” and, even less, 
equality of opportunity. 

With the industrial revolution, 
changes occurred in both the family's 
function as a self-perpetuating eco- 
nomic unit and as a training ground. 
As economic organizations developed 
outside the household, children began 
to be occupationally mobile outside 
their families. As families lost their 
economic production activities, they 
also began to lose their welfare func- 
tions, and the poor or ill or incapaci- 
tated became more nearly a com- 
munity responsibility. Thus the training 
which a child received came to be of 
interest to all in the community, either 
as his potential employers or as his 
potential economic supports if he 
became dependent. During this stage 
of development in eighteenth-century 
England, for instance, communities 
had laws preventing immigration from 
another community because of the 
potential economic burden of immi- 
grants. 

Further, as men came to employ 
their own labor outside the family in 
the new factories, their families 
became less useful as economic train- 
ing grounds for their children. These 
changes paved the way for public edu- 
cation, Families needed a context 
within which their children could 
learn some general skills which would 
be useful for gaining work outside 
the family; and men of influence in the 
community began to be interested 
in the potential productivity of other 
men’s children. 

It was in the early nineteenth 
century that public education began 
to appear in Europe and America. 
Before that time, private education 
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had grown with the expansion of the 
mercantile class. This class had both 
the need and resources to have its 
children educated outside the home, 
either for professional occupations 
or for occupations in the developing 
world of commerce. But the idea of 
general educational opportunity for 
all children arose only in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The emergence of public, tax- 
supported education was not solely a 
function of the stage of industrial 
development. It was also a function of 
the class structure in the society. In 
the United States, without a strong 
traditional class structure, universal 
education in publicly-supported free 
schools became widespread in the 
early nineteenth century; in England, 
the “voluntary schools,” run and 
Organized by churches with some 
instances of state Support, were not 
supplemented by a state-supported 
system until the Education Act of 
1870. Even more, the character of 
educational Opportunity reflected the 

class structure. In the United States, 
the public schools quickly became 
the common school, attended by 
representatives of all classes; these 
schools provided a common educa- 
tional experience for most American 
children—excluding only those 
upper-class children in Private 
Schools, those poor who went to no 
schools, and Indians and Southern 
Negroes who were without schools. In 
England, however, the class system 


directly manifested itself through the 
schools, 


In the United States, nearly from 
the beginning, the concept of educa- 
tional Opportunity had a special 
meaning which focused on equality, 


This meaning included the following 
elements: 


1. Providing a free education up to 

a given level which constituted the 
principal entry point to the labor 
force. 

2. Providing a common curriculum 
for all children, regardless of back- 
ground. 

3. Partly by design and partly be- 
cause of low population density, pro- 
viding that children from diverse 
backgrounds attend the same School, 
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4. Providing equality within a given 
locality, since local taxes provided 
the source of support for schools. 


[Coleman raises questions about two 
assumptions in this conception of equal- 
ity of opportunity: the assumption that 
the existence of free schools eliminates 
other economic sources of inequality of 
Opportunity; and the assumption that 
equal opportunity lies in equal expo- 
sure to a given curriculum. ] 


This concept of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is one that has 
been implicit in most educational 
Practice throughout most of the period 
of public education in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. However, 
there have been several challenges 
to it; serious questions have been 
raised by new conditions in public 
education. The first of these in the 
United States was a challenge to 
assumption two, the common curricu- 
lum. This challenge first occurred in 
the early years of the twentieth 
century with the expansion of sec- 
ondary education. Until the report of 
the committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, issued in 1918, the 
Standard curriculum in secondary 
Schools was Primarily a classical one 
appropriate for college entrance. The 
greater influx of noncollege-bound 
adolescents into the high school made 
it necessary that this curriculum be 
changed into one more appropriate to 
the new Majority. This is not to say 
that the curriculum changed immedi- 
ately in the Schools, nor that all 
Schools changed equally, but rather 
that the seven "cardinal principles” of 
the N.E.A. report became a powerful 
influence in the movement toward a 
less academically rigid curriculum. 
The introduction of the new nonclassi- 
cal curriculum was seldom if ever 
couched in terms of a conflict between 
those for whom high school was 
College preparation, and those for 
whom it was terminal education; never- 
theless, that was the case. The "in- 
equality” was seen as the use of a 
curriculum that Served a minority and 
was not designed to fit the needs of 
the majority; and the shift of currie- 
ulum was Intended to fit the curriculum 


to the needs of the new majority in 
the schools, py 


In many schools, this shift took 
the form of diversifying the curriculum, 
rather than supplanting one by an- 
other; the college-preparatory cur- 
riculum remained though watered 
down. Thus the kind of equality of 
opportunity that emerged from the 
newly-designed secondary school 
curriculum was radically different 
from the elementary-school concept 
that had emerged earlier. The idea 
inherent in the new secondary school 
curriculum appears to have been to 
take as given the diverse occupational 
paths into which adolescents will go 
after secondary school, and to say 
(implicitly): there is greater equality 
of educational opportunity for a boy 
who is not going to attend college 
if he has a specially-designed cur- 
riculum than if he must take a 
curriculum designed for college 
entrance. 

There is only one difficulty with 
this definition: it takes as given what 
should be problematic—that a given 
boy is going into a given post-second- 
ary occupational or educational path. 
It is one thing to take as given that 
approximately 70 per cent of an 
entering high school freshman class 
will not attend college; but to assign 
a particular child to a curriculum de- 
signed for that 70 percent closes off 
for that child the opportunity to attend 
college. Yet to assign all children to 
a curriculum designed for the 30 
percent who will attend college 
creates inequality for those who, at 
the end of high school, fall among 
the 70 percent who do not attend 
college. This is a true dilemma, and 
one which no educational system has 
fully solved, It is more general than 
the college/noncollege dichotomy, 
for there is a wide variety of different 
paths that adolescents take on the 
completion of secondary school. In 
England, for example, a student plan- 
ning to attend a university must 
specialize in the arts or the sciences 
in the later years of secondary school. 
Similar specialization occurs in the 
German gymnasium; and this is wholly 
within the group planning to attend 
university. Even greater specialization 
can be found among noncollege 
curricula, especially in the vocational, 
technical, and commercial high 
schools. 


The distinguishing characteristic 
of this concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is that it accepts as 
given the child’s expected future. 
While the concept discussed earlier 
left the child's future wholly open, this 
concept of differentiated curricula 
uses the expected future to match 
child and curriculum. It should be 
noted that the first and simpler con- 
cept is easier to apply in elementary 
schools where fundamental tools of 
reading and arithmetic are being 
learned by all children; it is only in 
secondary school that the problem of 
diverse futures arises. It should also 
be noted that the dilemma is directly 
due to the social structure itself: if 
there were a virtual absence of social 
mobility with everyone occupying a 
fixed estate in life, then such curricula 
that take the future as given would 
provide equality of opportunity rela- 
tive to that structure. It is only because 
of the high degree of occupational 
mobility between generations—that is, 
the greater degree of equality of 
occupational opportunity—that the 
dilemma arises. 

The first stage in the evolution of 
the concept of equality of educational 
opportunity was the notion that all 
children must be exposed to the same 
curriculum in the same school. A 
second stage in the evolution of the 
concept assumed that different 
children would have different occupa- 
tional futures and that equality of 
opportunity required providing 
different curricula for each type of 
student. The third and fourth 
stages in this evolution came as 
a result of challenges to the basic 
idea of equality of educational op- 
portunity from opposing directions. 
The third stage can be seen at least 
as far back as 1896 when the Supreme 
Court upheld the southern states’ 
notion of “separate but equal” facili- 
ties. This stage ended in 1954 when 
the Supreme Court ruled that legal 
separation by race inherently con- 
stitutes inequality of opportunity. By 
adopting the “separate but equal’ 
doctrine, the southern states rejected 
assumption three of the original 
concept, the assumption that equality 
depended on the opportunity to attend 
the same school. This rejection was, 
however, consistent with the overall 
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logic of the original concept since 
attendance at the same school was an 
inherent part of that logic. The under- 
lying idea was that opportunity resided 
in exposure to a curriculum; the com- 
munity’s responsibility was to pro- 
vide that exposure, the child’s to take 
advantage of it. 

It was the pervasiveness of this 
underlying idea which created the 
difficulty for the Supreme Court. For 
it was evident that even when identical 
facilities and identical teacher salaries 
existed for racially separate schools, 
“equality of educational opportunity” 
in some sense did not exist. This had 
also long been evident to Englishmen 
as well, in a different context, for with 
the simultaneous existence of the 
“common school” and the “voluntary 
school,” no one was under the illu- 
sion that full equality of educational 
opportunity existed. But the source 
of this inequality remained an un- 
articulated feeling. In the decision of 

the Supreme Court, this unarticulated 
feeling began to take more precise 
form. The essence of it was that the 
effects of such separate schools were, 
or were likely to be, different. Thus 
a concept of equality of opportunity 
which focused on effects of schooling 
began to take form. The actual deci- 
sion of the Court was in fact a con- 
fusion of two unrelated premises: this 
new concept, which looked at results 
of schooling, and the legal premise 
that the use of race as a basis for 
school assignment violates funda- 
mental freedoms. But what is impor- 
tant for the evolution of the concept 
of equality of Opportunity is that a new 
and different assumption was intro- 
duced, the assumption that equality of 
opportunity depends in some fashion 
upon effects of schooling, | believe 
the decision would have been more 
soundly based had it not depended 
on the effects of schooling, but only 
on the violation of freedom; but by 
introducing the question of effects of 
schooling, the Court brought into the 
open the implicit goals of equality of 
educational opportunity—that is, goals 
having to do with the resu/ts of school 
—to which the original concept was 
somewhat awkwardly directed. 

That these goals were in fact 
behind the concept can be verified 
by a simple mental experiment. 
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Suppose the early schools had oper- 
ated for only one hour a week and had 
been attended by children of all social 
classes. This would have met the ex- 
plicit assumptions of the early concept 
of equality of opportunity since the 
school is free, with a common cur- 
riculum, and attended by all children 
in the locality. But it obviously would 
not have been accepted, even at that 
time, as providing equality of oppor- 
tunity, because its effects would have 
been so minimal. The additional edu- 
cational resources provided by 
middle- and upper-class families, 
whether in the home, by tutoring, or in 
Private supplementary schools, would 
have created severe inequalities in 
results. 

Thus the dependence of the con- 
cept upon results or effects of school- 
ing, which had remained hidden until 
1954, came partially into the open 
with the Supreme Court decision. 

Yet this was not the end, for it cre- 
ated more problems than it solved. 

It might allow one to assess gross 
inequalities, such as that created by 
dual school systems in the South, or by 
a system like that in the mental 
experiment | just described. But it 
allows nothing beyond that. Even 
more confounding, because the deci- 
sion did not use effects of schooling 
as a criterion of inequality but only 
as justification for a criterion of racial 
integration, integration itself emerged 
as the basis for still a new concept 

of equality of educational opportunity. 
Thus the idea of effects of schooling 
as an element in the concept was 
introduced but immediately over- 
shadowed by another, the criterion 

of racial integration. 


[Coleman discusses the premises of 
the “Coleman Report,” treated earlier in 
the text.] 


_ By making the dichotomy between 
inputs and results explicit, and by 
focusing attention not only on inputs 
but on results, the Report brought 
into the open what had been under- 
lying all the concepts of equality of 
educational Opportunity but had re- 
mained largely hidden: that the con- 
cept implied effective equality of 
Opportunity, that is, equality in those 
elements that are effective for learn- 


ing. The reason this had remained 
half-hidden, obscured by definitions 
that involve inputs is, | suspect, be- 
cause educational research has been 
until recently unprepared to demon- 
strate what elements are effective. 
The controversy that has surrounded 
the Report indicates that measure- 
ment of effects is still subject to sharp 
disagreement; but the crucial point is 
that effects of inputs have come to 
constitute the basis for assessment 

of school quality (and thus equality 

of opportunity) in place of using cer- 
tain inputs by definition as measures 
of quality (e.g., small classes are 
better than large, higher-paid teachers 
are better than lower-paid ones, by 
definition). 

It would be fortunate indeed if 
the matter could be left to rest there— 
if merely by using effects of school 
rather than inputs as the basis for the 
concept, the problem were solved. 
But that is not the case at all. The 
conflict between definitions four and 
five given above shows this. The con- 


Figure 1. 


Patterns of achievement in verbal 


flict can be illustrated by resorting 
again to the mental experiment dis- 
cussed earlier—providing a standard 
education of one hour per week, under 
identical conditions, for all children. 
By definition four, controlling all back- 
ground differences of the children, 
results for Negroes and whites would 
be equal, and thus by this definition 
equality of opportunity would exist. But 
because such minimal schooling 
would have minimal effect, those 
children from educationally strong 
families would enjoy educational 
opportunity far surpassing that of 
others. And because such education- 
ally strong backgrounds are found 
more often among whites than among 
Negroes, there would be very large 
overall Negro-white achievement dit- 
ferences—and thus inequality of 
opportunity by definition five. 

It is clear from this hypothetical 
experiment that the problem of what 
constitutes equality of opportunity is 
not solved. The problem will become 
even clearer by showing graphs with 


skills at various 


grade levels by race and region in the United States 
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some of the results of the Office of 
Education Survey. The highest line in 
Figure 1 shows the achievement in 
verbal skills by whites in the urban 
Northeast at grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12. 
The second line shows the achieve- 
ment at each of the grades by whites 
in the rural Southeast. The third shows 
the achievement of Negroes in the 
urban Northeast. The fourth shows the 
achievement of Negroes in the rural 
Southeast, 

When compared to the whites in 
the urban Northeast, each of the other 
three groups shows a different pattern. 
The comparison with whites in the 
rural South shows the two groups 
beginning near the same point in the 
first grade, and diverging over the 
years of school. The comparison with 
Negroes in the urban Northeast shows 
the two groups beginning farther apart 
at the first grade and remaining about 
the same distance apart, The com- 
parison with Negroes in the rural 
South shows the two groups beginning 
far apart and moving much farther 
apart over the years of school, 

Which of these, if any, shows 
equality of educational Opportunity 
between regional and racial groups? 
Which shows greatest inequality of 
Opportunity? | think the second ques- 
tion is easier to answer than the first. 
The last comparison showing both 
initial difference and the greatest 
increase in difference Over grades 1 
through 12 appears to be the best 
candidate for the greatest inequality, 
The first comparison, with whites in 
the rural South, also seems to show 
inequality of Opportunity, because of 
the increasing difference over the 
twelve years. But what about the 
second comparison, with an approxi- 
mately constant difference between 
Negroes and whites in the urban 
Northeast? Is this equality of oppor- 
tunity? I suggest not. It means, in 
effect, only that the period of school 
has left the average Negro at about 
the same level of achievement relative 
to whites as he began—in this case, 
achieving higher than about 15 per- 
cent of the whites, lower than about 
85 percent of the whites. It may well 

be that in the absence of school those 
lines of achievement would have 
diverged due to differences in home 
environments; or perhaps they would 
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have remained an equal distance 
apart, as they are in this graph 
(though at lower levels or achieve- 
ment for both groups, in the absence 
of school). If it were the former, we 
could say that school, by keeping the 
lines parallel, has been a force 

toward the equalization of Opportunity, 
But in the absence of such knowledge, 
we cannot say even that. 

What would full equality of edu- 
cational opportunity look like in such 
graphs? One might persuasively 
argue that it should show a conver- 
gence, so that even though two popu- 
lation groups begin school with 
different levels of skills on the average, 
the average of the group that begins 
lower moves up to coincide with that 
of the group that begins higher. Paren- 
thetically, | should note that this does 
not imply that all students’ achieve- 
ment comes to be identical, but only 
that the averages for two population 
groups that begin at different levels 
come to be identical. The diversity of 
individual scores could be as great as, 
or greater than, the diversity at 
grade 1. 

Yet there are serious questions 
about this definition of equality of 
Opportunity, It implies that over the 
Period of school there are no other 
influences, such as the family en- 
vironment, which affect achievement 
Over the twelve years of school, even 
though these influences may differ 
greatly for the two population groups. 
Concretely, it implies that white family 
environments, Predominantly middie 
Class, and Negro family environments, 
Predominantly lower Class, will pro- 
duce no effects on achievement that 
would keep these averages apart. 
Such an assumption seems highly 
unrealistic, especially in view of the 
general importance of family back- 
Ground for achievement. 

However, if such Possibilities are 
acknowledged, then how far can they 
90 before there is inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity? Constant differ- 
ence over school? Increasing differ- 
ences? The unanswerability of such 
Questions begins to give a sense of a 
New stage in the evolution of the 
Concept of equality of educational 
Opportunity, Questions concem 
the relative intensity of two sets of 
influences: those which are alike for 


the two groups, principally in school, 
and those which are different, princi- 
pally in the home or neighborhood. 

If the school’s influences are not only 
alike for the two groups, but very 
strong relative to the divergent influ- 
ences, then the two groups will move 
together. If school influences are 

very weak, then the two groups will 
move apart. Or more generally, the 
relative intensity of the convergent 
school influences and the divergent 
out-of-school influences determines 
the effectiveness of the educational 
system in providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. In this perspective, 
complete equality of opportunity can 
be reached only if all the divergent 
out-of-school influences vanish, a 
condition that would arise only in the 
advent of boarding schools; given the 
existing divergent influences, equality 
of opportunity can only be approached 
and never fully reached. The concept 
becomes one of degree of proximity 
to equality of opportunity. This 
proximity is determined, then, not 
merely by the equality of educational 
inputs, but by the intensity of the 
school’s influences relative to the ex- 
ternal divergent influences. That is, 
equality of output is not so much 
determined by equality of the resource 
inputs, but by the power of these 
resources in bringing about achieve- 
ment. 

Here, then, is where the concept 
of equality of educational opportunity 
presently stands. We have observed 
an evolution which might have been 


anticipated a century and a half ago 
when the first such concepts arose, 
yet one which is very different from 
the concept as it first developed. This 
difference is sharpened if we examine 
a further implication of the current 
concept as | have described it. In 
describing the original concept, | indi- 
cated that the role of the community 
and the educational institution was 
relatively passive; they were expected 
to provide a set of free public re- 
sources. The responsibility for 
profitable use of those resources lay 
with the child and his family. But the 
evolution of the concept has reversed 
these roles. The implication of the 
most recent concept, as | have de- 
scribed it, is that the responsibility 

to create achievement lies with the 
educational institution, not the child. 
The difference in achievement at 
grade 12 between the average Negro 
and the average white is, in effect, 

the degree of inequality of opportunity, 
and the reduction of that inequality is a 
responsibility of the school. This shift 
in responsibility follows logically from 
the change in the concept of equality 
of educational opportunity from school 
resource inputs to effects of school- 
ing. When that change occurred, as it 
has in the past few years, the school’s 
responsibility shifted from increasing 
and distributing equally its “quality” 
to increasing the quality of its stu- 
dents’ achievements. This is a notable 
shift, and one which should have 
strong consequences for the practice 
of education in future years. 


Adaptation 22 Campus Reform 


Report of the President’s Commission on Campus Unrest 


likely in the long run only to weaken 
the university still more. Nor should 

a university undertake reforms in the 
hope that these will guarantee its free- 
dom from disruption and violence. 
There are many factors which have 
contributed to the current pattern of 
student protest, and most of them are 
not within the university's control. 
Moreover, even the most perfect uni- 
versity the imagination could conceive 
would still be an unrestful place. 
Among other things, it would con- 


The goals of any university re- 

form should be clearly understood at 
the outset. No college or university 
should change itself in order to 
satisfy every demand, no matter how 
ill-considered or inappropriate, that 
students may make of it. Any attempt 
to do so will ultimately fall and is 


Adapted from Campus Unrest, The 
Report of the President's Commission on 
Campus Unrest (Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1970), pp- 185- 
212 
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centrate on its campus significant 
numbers of young people, and it 
would encourage them to entertain 
novel ideas, to read heterodox books, 
and to submit all received wisdom to 
critical scrutiny. 

What universities should attempt, 
however, is to create a climate—a 
sense of community and of common 
Purpose—in which widely shared 
agreement on the fundamental mission 
and values of the university itself 
will deter the destructive forms of 
protest. To create such a climate, the 
university will have to demonstrate, 
both to students and to the larger 
Society, that its values are worthy 
of support and that its policies and 
Programs reflect an authentic com- 
mitment to those values, 


Academic Freedom 


For the university to function ade- 
quately—for it to be a true university 
—it must create an atmosphere of 
openness, lively debate, critical dis- 
cussion, generosity, freedom from 
intimidation, and mutual respect and 
tolerance. These are the components 
of academic freedom, and its defense 
requires resistance to Pressures to- 
ward conformity and the presence of a 
forum in which diverse views are 
respected, frank exchanges of 
opinion and fact are encouraged, and 
no view honestly Presented and 
semnried is held to be beyond the 
pale, 

If academic freedom is to be 
maintained, the Public must under- 
Stand the long-term benefits it offers 
to society at large. Such understand- 
ing has not always existed, There isa 


appearance 
of controversial Speakers, or the 


advocacy of unpopular positions on 
university campuses. 


Service Functions 


American universities have special 
and sometimes neglected—responsi- 
bilities to the communities in which 
they are located. Especially when 
are in or near areas of major eco- 
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nomic and social deprivation, univer- 
sities should carefully examine their 
existing policies in the light of the 
following suggestions: 


Universities should avoid actions that 
will aggravate existing local problems 
or create new problems. 


Plans for university expansion should 
be implemented only after consultation 
with the community. 


In light of existing teaching and 
research programs, colleges and uni- 
versities should search for service 
projects that strengthen the univer- 
sity's basic purposes. Medical educa- 
tion is an example of the fruitful 
union of direct health services with 
medical teaching and research. 


Universities should also consider 
Providing field work and other “real 
world” experience in conjunction 
with regular academic work in the 
Social sciences and the arts. A model 
for such a Program—a multidiscl- 
plinary graduate school of applied 
behavioral sclences—has been pro- 
Posed recently by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Social 
Science Research Council. 


Universities should make available to 
members of the local community as 
many educational and cultural pro- 
grams as possible within the con- 
Straints of their other commitments 
and responsibilities, 


Outside Practitioners should be more 
frequently involved in regular aca- 
demic Courses, especially in the 
social sciences, in order to provide 
Students with the Opportunity to com- 
Pare the practitioner's perspective 
on the world and on his experience 
Of it with that of the academician. 


In making decisions, universities 
Should consider giving weight to 
broad social aims and to specific 
community needs. For example, some 
institutions are already acting— 
although not without considerable 
complications—as Sponsors for 
federally subsidized housing, while 

rs are developing practices to 
Guarantee equal Opportunity to 
minority group workers and 
businesses. 


Universities should set an example of 
nondiscriminatory practices in all 
areas. 


While urging universities to ac- 
cept increased responsibilities vis-à- 
vis their local communities, we 
recognize that university resources 
should not be spread too thin. 
Furthermore, a key criterion for judg- 
ing service proposals must be the 
extent to which they allow the uni- 
versity to do what it can do best. 

The experience of the last decades 
indicates that when higher education 
undertakes service projects that are 
not consonant with its basic mission 
of teaching and research, it is in- 
capable of performing either that 
mission or the services well. 


Improving Higher Education 


Several changes in curriculum and 
degree requirements seem likely to 
improve the climate, quality, and 
cohesiveness of the university. 

A university that made such 
changes would become a university 
whose students would be more likely 
to be there because they genuinely 
wanted to be. It would offer students 
a variety of different learning styles 
and educational programs, an en- 
vironment in some reasonable human 
scale, and academic work and teach- 
ing both educationally sound and 
relevant. It would certainly not be a 
university without dissent, controversy, 
or protest. But it would be a university 
whose members were more committed 
to its central purposes. We believe 
that recent experience demonstrates 
the urgent need for a renewed sense 
of shared commitment and com- 
munt within American higher educa- 

ion. 

One major step in this direction 
would be to encourage what has been 
called the voluntary university. As 
we have noted earlier, general pres- 
sures in American society, aided by 
government largesse, have led to a 
vast expansion of college and university 
enrollments in the past three decades. 
Many students are now enrolled in 
higher education largely for the sake 
either of being enrolled and certified 
or of being draft-deferred, and not for 
the sake of obtaining an education. 


The presence of such unwilling stu- 
dents at the university seriously under- 
mines its morale, for understandably 
they demand kinds of experience and 
instruction that universities are ill 
equipped to provide. 

To alleviate this condition, uni- 
versities should consider ways to re- 
duce the inflexible scheduling of most 
present degree programs, as well as 
ways to eliminate the stigma attached 
to “dropping out.” Students who have 
doubts about their higher education, 
or who are preoccupied with personal 
or political matters, should be given 
every opportunity to take extended 
leaves of absence, with guarantees 
of readmission and renewal of 
financial aid. 

It should also become easier to 
gain access to nondegree programs; 
the process of transferring from one 
institution to another should be simpli- 
fied; and universities and colleges 
which are near each other should 
permit extensive reciprocal registra- 
tion in courses. The value of residency 
requirements for graduate students 
should be reconsidered. 

Universities might also consider 
establishing work-study programs, 
which can offer meaningful experi- 
ences for some students, better 
financial arrangements for others, and, 
perhaps, better use of scarce re- 
sources and facilities for the uni- 
versity as a whole. 

Another general way of improving 
the morale in American colleges and 
universities is to increase the variety 
of teaching styles and learning en- 
vironments. Many students who are 
capable of taking advantage of the 
opportunities of higher education are 
not stimulated, or are even repelled, 
by the uniform approach to teaching 
which prevails at many American 
universities. Such exclusive reliance 
upon either narrative-memorization 
styles or abstract conceptual styles 
may deter many students from learn- 
ing. Colleges and universities should 
experiment with and, where feasible, 
adopt additional styles of teaching 
and learning. The predominance of 
departmentalized courses also needs 
to be reexamined, as does the educa- 
tional value of heavy reliance upon 
lectures, examinations, grades, and 


even degrees. 
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No one educational system will 
suit the needs of all students. Greater 
diversity in teaching approaches and 
educational programs should be made 
available within the framework of 
single universities and throughout 
higher education. If universities 
offered more diverse programs, more 
students might find greater challenge 
and excitement in their work, and their 
commitment to the purposes of the 
institution might be correspondingly 
greater. 

Still another way for universities 
to improve their cohesiveness is to 
limit their size. A major factor con- 
tributing to the loss of a sense of 
community in American higher educa- 
tion has been the development of 
huge universities with as many as 
thirty thousand, forty thousand, or 
more students on a single campus. As 
size increases, effective communica- 
tion becomes difficult, governance 
becomes unwieldy, and students 
have less sense of involvement with 
the institution as a whole, 

We recommend that government 
should avoid—and educators should 
resist—further increasing the size of 
existing campuses, Additional growth 
should be achieved by starting new 
branches under Separate systems of 
governance, 

Very large universities should 
seriously consider decentralization at 
their current sites or geographic dis- 
persal of some of their units. As Bruce 
Dearing, President of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Binghamton, 
testified before the Commission, “Hu- 
man scale may be developed or 
recreated through Sub-colleges, house 
plans, various living-leaming facility 
groupings, language, ethnic or com- 
mon interest corridors,” 

The idea of cluster colleges— 
small units whose definition of pur- 
pose is shared by students and faculty 
members with common interests— 
seems particularly promising. It is 
worth noting in this connection that 
in California cluster-college institutions 
have experienced less violence and 
disruption these past few years than 

have multiversities, 

Another common student com- 
plaint about American higher educa- 
tion is the charge of “irrelevance.” 

Often this charge comes from students 
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whose presence at the university is 
not entirely voluntary. In some Cases, 
the remedy for their discontent will 
be a more voluntary university, with 
freer entry and exit. But in other 
Cases, we believe that the remedy 
will be a reform of curriculum to in- 
Clude subjects and courses which 
students find more “relevant.” There 
have been too few careful attempts 
to relate past experience, traditional 
knowledge, and academic methods to 
the problems and conditions of 
Modern society in ways that are 
educationally sound. 

In the search for greater rele- 
vance, subjects that are esoteric, 
traditional, or highly abstract should 
not be neglected or eliminated, but 
there must also be course offerings 
which focus directly and concretely 
upon the contemporary world. Stu- 
dents demand and deserve an educa- 
tion that will provide them with the 
knowledge needed to be effective and 
responsible members of society. 

Finally, and of major importance, 
many students complain that the 
quality of the teaching they receive 
is poor. They generally blame exces- 
sive outside faculty commitments, 
university reward systems biased in 
favor of research and Publication, and 
faculty indifference, 

We believe these charges often 
have a basis in fact, Many universities 
have developed no systematic way of 
assessing teaching performance 
through consultation with students. 
Students should be provided with 
regular means for evaluating courses 
and the teaching effectiveness of 
faculty members, Faculty committees 
should be empowered to act upon 
the information gathered and to make 
recommendations for improvement. 

As one means of improving the 
quality of teaching in higher educa- 
tion, we urge reconsideration of the 
Practice of tenure. Tenure has strong 
justifications because of its role in 
Protecting the academic freedom of 
Senior faculty members, But it also 
Can protect practices that detract 
from the institution's primary func- 
tions, that are Unjust to students, and 
that grant faculty members a freedom 
from accountability that would be 
unacceptable for any other profession. 

At all leveis of the university, 


excellence in teaching should be 
recognized, along with excellence in 
scholarly work, as a criterion for 
hiring, salary increases, and promo- 
tion. In the case of nontenured 
faculty, clear evaluation procedures 
emphasizing both teaching and re- 
search should be developed, 
publicized, and used. 

For the same reasons, the role of 
graduate teaching assistants should 
be reconsidered. The present system 
of undergraduate education at many 
universities relies heavily upon gradu- 
ate students to do much of the 
teaching. These teaching assistants 
are necessarily inexperienced, often 
distracted by the demands of their 
own degree program, not infrequently 
unprepared to give even minimally 
adequate instruction, and in some 
cases deeply disillusioned, They often 
have little choice over whether to be a 
teaching assistant and are generally 
underpaid and overworked. No col- 
lege or university can do justice either 
to its undergraduates or to its graduate 
students as long as It continues the 
current system of graduate teaching 
assistantships. We would strongly 
recommend eliminating the “TA” were 
it not for the fact that universities 
cannot presently afford to do so. At 
a minimum, however, they can and 
should take steps to improve the 
teaching skills and working conditions 
of these assistants. 


Campus Governance 


In any case, no single method of 
governance will suit all institutions 
of higher education equally well. In 
keeping with their individual purposes 
and traditions, universities will and 
should continue to differ in their 
internal organization and administra- 
tion. It is therefore possible to offer 
only very general guidelines to be 
considered in the process of 

reform of governance. 


Increased participation of students, 
faculty, and staff in the formulation 
of university policies is desirable. 


However, universities are not institu- 
tions that can be run on a one man, 
one vote basis or with the participation 
of all members on all issues. 


Competence should be a major cri- 
terion in determining involvement in 
the university decision-making 
process. 


Another criterion for involvement in 
decision-making should be the degree 
to which decisions affect any given 
group. Changes in regulations con- 
cerning student life should be made 
with the involvement of students; 
changes in faculty policies should 
obviously be made with faculty 
involvement. 


Procedures for electing representa- 
tives of university constituencies 
should be carefully designed to 
guarantee true representativeness, 
perhaps by having representatives 
elected by small departmental or 
residential units, or by establishing 
quorum requirements to encourage 
participation and to enhance the 
legitimacy of the election result. 


Reforms of governance should not 
undermine administrative leadership. 
On the contrary, they should be 
designed to produce policies and 
leaders who will have the broad 
support of the community, especially 
in times of campus crisis. 


Once basic policy decisions are made, 
their execution should be left to expert 
administrative hands. Administrators 
must, of course, remain ultimately 
accountable to the various constitu- 
encies of the university—trustees, 
students, faculty, alumni, and the 
general public, But their actions 
should not be constantly overseen 

by any of these groups. The involve- 
ment of nonadministrators in the daily 
operations and minor policy decisions 
of the university erodes the effective- 
ness and sense of responsibility of 
administrators. 


Creation of procedures for deal- 
ing with grievances is an aspect of 
university governance that deserves 
special attention. Few American col- 
leges and universities have done 
enough to improve communications— 
to assure that grievances are promptly 
heard, fairly considered, and, if 
necessary, acted upon. Often ad- 
ministrators and faculty have been 
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taken by surprise by the intensity of 
student feeling over issues. And 
often, those charged with university 
decision-making have been un- 
responsive or condescending toward 
student criticisms and suggestions. 

Several kinds of formal griev- 
ance procedures have been tried on 
campuses across the country. The 
most common are grievance com- 
mittees, which vary widely in member- 
ship from campus to campus, Prob- 
lems with such committees have 
included the polarization of their 
members, a tendency to handle 
grievances on the basis of politics 
instead of merit, and the slowness 
with which they respond. 

Grievance petition systems have 
also been established on many 
campuses. While these assure that 
grievances are heard by the relevant 
Officials or bodies, they have also 
tended to create new Problems. The 
Process of soliciting signatures for 
petitions tends to inflate artificially 
both the issues and the number of 
aggrieved students. 

A third approach is the so-called 
ombudsman method, The ombudsman 
is an individual who acts as a mediator 
and fact-finder for Students, faculty 
members, and administrators. To be 
successful, the ombudsman must have 
both great autonomy and the support 
of the university president, He must 
not be penalized by the college ad- 
ministration if his findings and 
recommendations embarrass uni- 
versity leaders, 


Responsibilities 


We have addressed recommendations 
to various parts of the university com- 
munity, but members of the university 
have responsibilities even when there 
is no disorder on the campus. Meeting 
these responsibilities should make 
disorder less likely. 

Students in particular have too 
often failed to accept responsibility 
for the well-being and integrity of 
their universities, Herdlike genera- 
tional solidarity has Prevented some 
students from acting in support of the 
very values of peace, justice, and 
freedom in whose name they fre- 
quently speak. 
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We believe that: 


As members of an academic com- 
munity, students must deal with con- 
troversial issues in a reasonable, civil, 
and tolerant manner. They should not 
refrain from criticism or from ex- 
pressions of their views. But their 
criticisms should reflect knowledge of 
the facts and comprehension of the 
complexities of the issues, Their 
expressions should be designed to 
persuade, not to offend. 


Students must recognize that the 
university's central missions are 
teaching and research. They have 
the right and obligation to demand 
excellent academic programs, but 
those students who are not prepared 
to participate seriously in these pro- 
grams should leave the university. 


Students should not underestimate, 
as they have tended to in recent 
years, their great actual effectiveness 
in changing American society. They 
have played a major role in many 
historic developments of the 1960's: 
the movement for civil rights, the 
growing opposition to the war in 
Indochina, and the movement for 
university reform. 


Students should not expect their own 
views—even when held with great 
moral intensity—automatically and 
immediately to determine national 
policy. Their rhetorical commitment 
to democracy must be matched by 
an awareness of the crucial role of 
Majority rule in a democratic society 
and by an equal commitment to the 
techniques of Persuasion within the 
Political process, 


Faculty members, both as members 
of the academic community and as 
professionals, have an obligation to 
act in a responsible and even exem- 
Plary way. Yet faculty members have 
been reluctant to enforce codes of 
behavior other than those governing 
Scholarship. They have generally 
assumed that a minimum of regulation 
would lead to a maximum of academic 
freedom, 

Recent events have cast doubt on 
this assumption, in some campus 
disturbances, some faculty members 

| have acted improperly, irresponsibly, 


and even illegally. Too little self- 
regulation by faculty members has 
often resulted in reduction of aca- 
demic freedom. The irresponsible 
political actions of some faculty 
members have infringed upon the 
rights of others and prompted re- 
gents, trustees, and politicians to 
take actions that limit academic 
freedom generally. 

We therefore recommend that 
faculty members assume much greater 
responsibility for self-regulation and 
for the welfare of their university 
community in the following ways: 


Many faculty members know very 

little about the operation of their 
universities. They should inform 
themselves about the principles, mech- 
anisms, and constraints that are 
involved in decision-making, rather 
than simply demand dramatic 

changes without demonstrating how 
they can be achieved. 


Faculty committees should be estab- 
lished to evaluate and guide the 
teaching performance of faculty 
members. 


Limitations on the outside service 
commitments of faculty members 
should be made explicit and should 
be enforced by faculty committees. 


Faculty members, if they engage in 
political activities, have an obligation 
to make it clear that they act as 
individuals, not as representatives of 
their institutions. 


Faculty members should always insist 
that students and colleagues exhibit 
an awareness of the full complexities 
of controversial issues. 


Administrators are in the business 
of being leaders. Since an academic 
community is not a battleship, aca- 
demic leadership is a subtle as well as 
a demanding task. No dean or presi- 
dent can lay a claim to real leader- 
ship unless his voice is the au- 
thentic voice of the entire institution. 
To be an effective academic leader, 
the administrator must grasp the 
realities of his institution: its traditions, 
its strengths, its weaknesses, and, 
above all, the aspirations and interests 
of its members. 


We believe that: 


Because faculties are often wedded 
to the status quo, university admin- 
istrators must provide much of the 
leadership for reform. 


Administrators, principally the presi- 
dent, must bear most of the burden 
of defending the university against 
attacks from the outside and of 
articulating the university’s needs 
and purposes to the public. 


Above all, the administrator must keep 
open every possible channel of talk 
with students. He must have an open 
mind, for much that students say is 
valuable; he must have a cryptog- 
rapher's mind, for much that they say 
comes in code words and postures; 
he must have an honest mind, for the 
worst crime in dealing with the 
young is to lie to them; he must have 
a tough mind, for he will frequently, 
for reasons either invisible or simply 
unintelligible to his hearers, have to 
say “No.” Above all he must have a 
compassionate spirit—for youth is 
neither a disease nor a crime, though 
to its elders it may be one of the 
world's major puzzles. 
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The Family and the 
Status of Women 


What Is the Problem? 


Women, like blacks and youth, began a concerted drive in the 1960s for 
equal status in the American society. This drive, like the others, was 
both an independent force for change and a result of social changes that 
had already been taking place. 

The institution of the family is deeply involved in those changes, 
both actual and potential. And since the family has long been con- 
sidered the basic unit of Western society, the matrix of social control, 
and the prime shaper of social morality, these changes in the traditional 
family are often viewed with special alarm. Long before the ideology of 
change in family relations became a public movement, this typical 
sentiment was expressed by one sociologist: 


The western world has entered a period of demoralization com- 
parable to the periods when both Greece and Rome turned from 
growth to decay. Divorce, premarital sex experience, promiscuity, 
homosexuality, versatility in sex, birth control carried to excess, 
spread of birth control to every segment of the population, positive 
antagonism to parenthood, clandestine marriage, migratory divorce, 
marriage for sex alone, contempt for familism . , . all are increas- 


ing rapidly. 


Although he did not mention the changing role of women in this 
jeremiad, it was implicit throughout. The socializing function of the 
family, the relationships between men and women, and the sexual 
mores that express that relationship are closely intertwined. Together 
they comprise an area of social change that both underlies and makes 
manifest much of the metamorphosis of the American society. 


The Role and Status of Women 


On one level, the deprivation of women’s rights fits the simple definition 
of a social problem: the frustration of major aspirations of a substantial 
segment of the population. On another level, the “changing role of the 
women” touches on values that some consider fundamental to the stabil- 
ity of our social order, such as sexual mores and the family. These two 
levels of significance are, indeed, often seen as two sides of the same 
coin. But the first level—equal rights for women on the political, 
economic, and social fronts—stands on its own, as well as being part of 
a broader question. i 


General Social Change and Women 


Deliberate agitation for change is always a result of some changes that 
have already taken place, as well as a spur for more change, The black 
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population of America was able to make effective demands for pro- 
grams, only after certain changes had taken place in their objective 
situation.CR And the modern women’s rights movement in America also 
followed on certain objective changes that had been taking place. The 
entire catalog of social change was in play: industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, mobility, and the loosening of the traditional society.°® 

The family was losing its traditional function, the woman was 
becoming less bound to her traditional functions. Old values were in 
question. New possibilities opened up. 

Symptomatic has been the growing participation of women in the 
labor force (Table 10.1). In 1890 only 5 percent of married women, 
husbands present, were in the labor force. By 1960, before the current 
Women’s Liberation movement gained momentum, almost a third of all 
married women, husbands present, were in the labor force. Between 
1950 and 1960 the percentage of all married women in the labor force, 
with children 6-17, jumped from 28 to 39 percent.” Between 1870 and 
1940 this trend—spurred by World War II, retarded briefly by the 
postwar “retreat into fecundity,”* associated with childbearing rates, 
and affected adversely by sexual discrimination—nevertheless indicated 
that women were in fact no longer so bound to traditional family roles. 
As part of the same pattern, the educational level of the American 
woman rose rapidly (Table 10.2). In 1870, 14 percent of college 
bachelor’s degrees were awarded to women; by 1920, 34 percent; and by 
1940, 41 percent. There was again, a post-World War IT dip in these 
figures, and a return in the 1950s, In the ferment of the 1960s, the 
development of a vigorous Women’s Liberation movement should not 


have been surprising. 


Political and Legal Equality 


Almost from its beginning, the industrial revolution began to lay the 
foundations for women’s rights movements. First of all, it began to 


Table 10.1. Female labor force, as percentage 


of female population, 1890-1970 


1890 1940 1944 1947 1950 1960 1970 
Single 37 48 59 51 51 44 53 


Married, 
husband present 5 15 22 20 24 31 41 
957 
Sı : Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 72; Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., 1971, p. 212. 


CR Chapter 5, 169-171. 
CR Chapter 1, pp. 7-14. 
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Table 10.2. Women’s participation in higher education 
degrees, by percentage of degrees awarded, 1870-1969 


Bachelor's and 
First Professional Master's Ph.D. and 
Year Degree Degree Equivalent 
1870 14 — _— 
1900 19 19 6 
1920 34 30 15 
1940 41 38 13 
1950 23 29 10 
1960 35 32 10 
1969 42 37 13 


Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957 
(Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1960), p, 212; Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., 1971, p. 13. 


being women into the labor force. Second, it began to develop a 
broader class of leisured and educated women to provide some leader- 
ship. Finally, it typically developed episodic “reform” movements which, 
in legitimating a concern about the subjugated status of all people, 
stimulated a concern about the status of women, John Stuart Mill, the 
English philosopher of social reform, wrote the seminal tract for modern 
women’s rights in 1869.4 The foremost leader of the English women’s 
tights movement said that Mill “dealt the first effectual blow at the 
political slavery of women.” But the forces had already been at work, 
which led Mill to say that, except for royalty, “the disabilities of women 
are the only case . . . in which laws and institutions take persons at 
their birth, and ordain that they shall never in all their lives be allowed 
to compete for certain things." His statement also notably applied to the 
black man in America, And the women’s rights movement of early 
nineteenth-century America sprang up alongside the abolitionist move- 
ment—just as the women’s rights movement reborn in the 1960s devel- 
oped alongside the black civil rights movement. 

In 1848 hundreds of women and men came together in Seneca Falls, 
New York, and issued a Declaration of Sentiments decrying the sub- 
jugation of women, and twelve resolutions calling for change. The 
inequities of divorce laws and property laws, the discrimination in 
employment and general status were all recorded, but the chief political 
objective became the right to vote. The women’s rights movement grew 
steadily, with the interruption of the Civil War, but resistance was so 
deep that it was not until 1920 that American women were accorded the 
right to vote through the Nineteenth Amendment. As one leader of the 
movement commented, this suffrage effort took “fifty two years of 
pauseless campaign . . . fifty six campaigns of referenda to male 
voters; 480 campaigns to get legislatures to submit suffrage amendments 
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to voters.”? After the Nineteenth Amendment became part of the 
Constitution, the women’s rights movement in America became dormant 
—some say, exhausted—until the 1960s, But most of the other demands 
of the Seneca Falls convention for legal and civil equality had not been 
met. 

There was an accumulation of legal inequities, of a kind expressed 
by the Supreme Court in 1879 when it ruled that blacks could not be 
excluded from state juries, but women could be excluded.® 

Even the criminal codes were variously replete with discriminatory 
sexual interpretations, such as allowing men to engage in “passion shoot- 
ings” of their wives, but not vice versa. A central set of civil disabilities 
had to do with the loss of a womans legal identity upon marriage. 
Reviewing the law in 1961, a presidential commission found it necessary 
to recommend the elimination of a large body of legal restrictions which 
prohibited married women from owning property, entering into busi- 
ness, making their own contracts, engaging in binding contracts, con- 
trolling their own earnings, and so forth.’ 

In 1970 another governmental task force reported that while 


a number of discriminatory state laws have in the past four years 
been declared unconstitutional by the lower courts . . . at the 
State level there are [still] numerous laws regulating marriage, 
guardianship, dependents, property ownership, independent busi- 
ness ownership, dower rights and domicile, which clearly discrimi- 
nate against women as autonomous, mature persons.?” 


Economic and Educational Discrimination 


The indices for economic and educational discrimination against women 
are not of the same order as those for blacks. Poverty is not as statisti- 
cally associated with sexual discrimination as it is with racial discrimina- 
tion. While more than three times the proportion of blacks than whites 
fall below the poverty line, only a slightly higher percentage of adult 
women than adult men fall below that line (Table 2.1). By the same 
token, there are almost as many female as male millionaires in the nation 
—and indeed a higher percentage of women than men over age 50 ere 
are “top wealth holders,” as measured by assets of $60,000 or more. 
That is a sharply different pattern from the white-black pattern. 

However, this difference in wealth holding merely points up the 
extent to which status deprivation, rather than sheer poverty, is the core 
of sexual discrimination. The women wealth holders do not wield the 
economic power of men wealth holders, because, by and large, they are 
not in the corporate or financial policy-making positions to do so. Their 
personal wealth tends to be the result of their association with men. 
More than a third of the top women wealth holders are widowed. 
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The inability of women to “make it on their own” is statistically 
dramatic, despite their increasing entry into the work force generally, 
Between 1950 and 1970 the median income of employed female civilians 
dropped from a little more than half to a little less than half of the 
median income of employed male civilians.!2 This was both lower than 
and counter to the trend of the black-white ratio of income. 

The first reason for this disparity has been the occupational differen- 
tial. As the woman has entered the work force, she has entered at the 
lower levels (Table 10.3). Between 1900 and 1970 the percentage of 
working women in clerical occupations rose from 4 to 37 percent, while 
the male percentage rose from 3 to 7 percent. Compared to professional 
and technical workers, managers, or even skilled craftsmen, these are 
lower-paying jobs. In those three top-paying categories, the proportion 
of women has risen from 11 to 20 percent, whereas the proportion of 
men has risen from 23 to 48 percent. Even these figures hide the fact 
that while an equal proportion of men and women are listed among 
“professional technical, and kindred” workers, the men tend to be doc- 
tors, lawyers, and engineers, whereas the women tend to be nurses and 
teachers—and the salary gaps are significant. 

But there is another, even more overt factor. Women who are ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers have median earnings that are about 
two-thirds that of men who are elementary and secondary teachers." 
This typical pattern is partly the result of men being more likely to get 
promotional teaching and school administrative jobs. However, it is 
partly the result of women getting unequal pay for equal work. In 
manufacturing industries, for example, the average earnings of the 
woman worker has consistently been less than the average earnings of 
the unskilled male worker. And the Starting salaries of college gradu- 
ates are lower for women than for men (Figure 10.1). Part of this eco- 
nomic disparity is traceable to discrimination on the educational level. 
While more than 4 out of 10 bachelor’s and first professional degrees 

n 1970, only about 4 out of every 100 degrees 


in law were awarded to women, and less than 1 out of every 10 degrees 
in medicine, or in engineering, Ý 


ment will render inoperable all 
in the various state codes, 


However, the elimination of economic and educational discrimina- 
tion requires more specific measures. An Equal Pay Act was passed by 
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Figure 10.1. Starting salaries of college graduates are lower for women than for men 
(average monthly starting salaries of women and men with Bachelor's Degrees, 1970) 


Engineering 


Accounting 


Chemistry 


Mathematics— 
Statistics 


=] Men E Women 


Source: Judith Hole and Ellen Levine, Rebirth of Feminism (New York: 
Quadrangle Books, 1970), p. 451. 


Congress in 1963, requiring equal pay for equal work, although it was 
placed under the Fair Labor Standards Act, which automatically ex- 
empts executive, administrative, and professional employees. The 1964 
Civil Rights Act included a ban on sex discrimination. In 1967 a presi- 
dential executive order specifically prohibited sex discrimination in 
federal employment, or by any employer doing business with the 
federal government, In 1968 the federal Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission prohibited separate “male-female” want-ad listings by 


Task Force on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities cited a number of 
ways in which these new measures could be more strongly imple- 
mented,'* and generally called for an “affirmative action program,” 
beyond mere nondiscrimination, along lines that had been instituted for 
racial discrimination, CR Accompanying these changes in public policy 


CR Chapter 5, pp- 152-154, 
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eotypes, raising motivational levels 


was a drive for removing “sexist” ster 
of young girls, similar to the effort of the black community to remove 
the cultural disabilities that stood in the way of economic and educa- 
tional advancement. However, as has been indicated, there was a 
special dimension in the women’s rights movement that extended be- 
yond the arena of political, legal, economic, and educational advance- 


ment 
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Women and Sexuality 


The developments described above are, in a sense, the acceleration of 
the task that was begun in Seneca Falls in 1848, But, according to one 
observer, “the issues that engage young women today have little to do 
with the traditional rights-for-women issues of the past . . . the rights 
which the current generation of women seek are personal, private, and 
often sexual.”!* Many in the Women’s Liberation movement would not 
so clearly separate the legal and economic issues from this “second 
level” of concern, even though it raises more profound and more contro- 
versial questions about the role of women. 

In any case, the new spokesmen for the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment make a more explicit connection than ever before between the 
whole question of sexuality and the general status of women. 

When Simone de Beauvoir, one of the first contemporary prophets 
of women’s liberation, foresaw a world in which men and women 
would be equal; women would be “raised and trained exactly like men 

- and for the same wages.” She followed by saying that “erotic lib- 
erty was to be recognized by custom, but the sexual act was not to be 
considered a ‘service’ to be paid for . . . marriage was to be based on 
a free agreement that the spouses could break at will; maternity was to 
be voluntary, which meant that contraception and abortion were to be 
authorized,”17 

Betty Friedan, one of the first American articulators of the new 
Women’s Liberation movement, in calling for equal rights, was calling 
for self-fulfillment for women on a total scale—and this related finally to 
woman's escape from an ascribed and limited sexual role. “We need a 
drastic reshaping of the cultural image of femininity that will permit 
women to reach maturity, identity, completeness of self, without conflict 
- the recent sexual counterrevolution in 
final crisis,”18 Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that not only does Women’s Liberation depend on the develop- 
relations, but that, conversely as well, “the 
sexual problems of our society will never be solved until there is real 
and unfeigned equality between men and women,”!9 
a change in sexual mores in America since 


i r owing on the general social changes referred 
to earlier. It was the “breakout” of women during the 1920s that created 


shock at that time among the traditionalists, It was assumed that the 


; always had. Some studies found that a 
much higher percentage of women born after | 
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More than that, a central thread of the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment is the intolerability of a dominant-male-subordinate-female sexual 
relationship. “When sexuality is no more to be redeemed by the indi- 
vidual, but God or society is supposed to justify it, then the relation of 
the two partners is no more than an animal relation.”?° 

There are varying interpretations of what the elimination of 
woman’s subordinate sexual role requires, According to some, one 
aspect of this new equality is the abandonment of a passive sexual role, 
and “active, even aggressive sexual behavior” on the part of women.” 
Others talk simply in terms of sexual behavior between men and women 
becoming consonant with the total treatment of the woman as a full 
person rather than as a “sex object.” But this “second level” of discussion 
about sexual relations most directly relates to issues of equal rights 
when it treats those sexual matters that seem to obstruct the achieve- 
ment of those rights most directly. To some, marriage itself is such an 
obstruction. To some, marriage should become a more equitable busi- 
ness contract. Others feel that some should refuse to marry and thus, 
like workers, retain more bargaining power.** Some Women’s Libera- 
tion commentators deal with the condition of motherhood itself as a 
burden that unfairly prevents women from fulfilling themselves as 
individuals in the world, In this regard, a practical objective on the 
agenda of the Women’s Liberation movement is the creation of a more 
comprehensive system of institutionalized child care. Beyond that, men 
are asked to take their fair share of child care and domestic chores; and 
objections are raised to the practice of automatically assigning the care 
of small children to women in the case of divorce. There is even some 
discussion of eliminating childbirth itself as a peculiar and disabling 
function of women (see Adaptation 23). 

There was criticism of some of these avant garde positions by more 
conventional supporters of women’s rights. As one critic wrote: 


The demand no longer to be mothers—implied by the Liberationist 
vision of a family that is not a family but a polymorphous mass, and 
specified outright in the Liberationist notion that maternal connec- 
tion is merely the product of a particular, and noxious, form of 
social organizations—a demand that goes beyond the basis of a 
program for altering existing institutions, or even attitudes, and 
reaches to the heart of what life itself imposes on mortal beings.” 


Another controversial aspect of this discussion of female “disability” 
has to do with public policy and woman’s right to limit her reproduc- 
tion. The resistance of some religious groups having been overcome, 
birth control information, drugs, and devices have become increasingly 
available, without restriction, in the last decade. 

However, the issue of abortion has remained bitterly contested. 
During the 1960s many states liberalized their antiabortion laws, but the 
demand of the Women’s Liberation movement has been for total repeal. 
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In 1970 three states—New York, Hawaii, and Alaska—passed laws that 
essentially authorized “abortion on request.” In 1972, the U.S. Supreme 
Court affirmed the basic constitutionality of such laws. 

The most specific Opposition to liberalized abortion comes from 
some religious circles, led by the Catholic Church, on grounds that 
abortion is, after all, “foeticide.” However, a more generalized opposi- 
tion to the “sexual revolution” echoes the concerns expressed by Zim- 
merman, given earlier in this chapter. Some aspects of the new sexual 
mores are seen as mere permissiveness and the breakdown of social 
control at a critical point. The fact that the incidence of gonorrhea has 
doubled between 1950 and 1970 is a symptom to many that sexual 
permissiveness is partly a pathological manifestation of a deteriorating 
society, like violence on the streets and drug abuse. 

But the fact remains that there is a basic relationship between the 
sexual role of the woman, sexual behavior in general, and the general 
status of women. In sum, there is, on the one hand, the emergence of 
legitimate aspirations for equal rights for women, Women have clearly 
suffered from institutional discrimination in legal standing and in eco- 
nomic and educational opportunity. But there is evidence that some 
women have also suffered from a more general status deprivation as a 
result of their traditionally ascribed role, and that role is closely related 
to the nature of the traditional family. Some of the value discussions 
initiated by the Women’s Liberation movement center around the prob- 
lem of equalizing the status of women but at the same time maintaining 
the functions that the family, or some family equivalent, presumably 
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must perform for society. The general shift in sexual mores raises the 
same kind of questions with respect to the family. 


The Changing Family 


In less than two generations the American family has been transformed 
from a relatively close-knit group with considerable authority over its 
members into a rather loose, atomistic arrangement in which divorce is 
relatively frequent, and early emancipation of the young not only occurs 
but is actively encouraged. The hold of the family over its individual 
members has greatly diminished, while the freedom of the individual to 
strike out for himself has increased. 


New Concepts of Family Life 


Where the individual, whether youth, husband, or wife, is irrevocably 
bound into the family orbit, he pays prime loyalty and grants ultimate 
authority to the family. His own behavior is circumscribed accordingly. 
If necessary, he sacrifices his own felt desires and fulfillment rather than 
disrupt the family and undermine its stability, unity, and authority. In 
short, the family is more sacred than he is. 

At the other end of the scale, the family receives loyalty and is 
granted authority only insofar as it effectively serves the individual and 
his goal of self-fulfillment. If it serves that purpose, he clings to it and 
participates in it. When it fails to serve that purpose, he feels free to 
leave it if it is feasible for him to do so. As an individual he is more 
sacred than the family as such, Presumably it is in this latter direction 
that we are moving. 

The family has indeed changed. But there is disagreement over the 
Those who deplore the current trend believe 


meaning of this change. i ‘ 
that the contemporary emphasis on individual fulfillment is leading to 


the destruction of the family as an effective social unit and, since the 
family is the basic building block of society, to the eventual deteriora- 
tion of the social order itself, They argue that only the tightly knit, all- 
embracing family can exercise the kind of control over individuals that 
society requires in order to survive. Those who take this pessimistic 
view of modern developments are not, as it may appear, insensitive to 
the question of individual happiness. On the contrary, they maintain 
that the individual needs to be firmly bound into the family group for a 
sense of personal security and a sense of “belonging.” The modern 
demand for personal happiness and individual self-fulfillment is re- 
garded not as merely frivolous but as dangerously and tragically self- 
deceptive. The lonely individual without ties of love and obligation to 
find the happiness and self-fulfillment he so 


family simply cannot 
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ardently seeks. Where they do not despair, proponents of this position 
typically call for a return to the traditional family, and a renewed regard 
for marriage. 

On the other hand, those who look with optimism on recent de- 
velopments hold that the family is not disintegrating but is merely 
evolving into a different kind of unity in response to modern condi- 
tions—and, what is more, into one better equipped to meet the chal- 
lenges of contemporary society. Because old patterns persist and new 
patterns have not yet been stabilized, dislocations and conflicts will 
inevitably occur, but the present disorganization of family life is only 
temporary. The American family, being in a state of transition, is simply 
experiencing the growing pains that always accompany important social 
change. 

This position argues that the family is in the process of adapting 
itself to changes that have taken place in society at large and over which 
it has little or no control, The traditional family, it is pointed out, was a 
rural family. The new family is an urban family; it lives in an industrial- 
ized, cosmopolitan, open society that has made the monolithic family 
obsolete and rendered the subjugation of women and children not only 
socially anachronistic but morally offensive. To proponents of this 
position, subordination of the individual to family authority is a form of 
slavery we are well rid of. Whatever the difficulties and shortcomings of 
modern family life there is no going back. They argue that mutual 


affection, not submission, ought to be and is indeed becoming the “tie 
that binds.” 


New Patterns of Family Lite 


What is the modern family like? And how does it differ from the Ameri- 
can family of the past? 
The rural family which once predominated in American society was, 
incomparably more than the present urban family, an all-embracing 
form of group life. It was society's basic economic unit. A family not 
only lived together but worked together. Women were as a rule totally 
dependent economically, but neither could a man operate a farm suc- 
cessfully without a wife. The economic partnership of husband and 
wife, which in time included the children as well, was reflected in day- 
to-day dependence on each other, not for mere monetary income but for 
essential skills and services, 
The rural family’s geographic isolation further increased the inter- 
dependence of its members, The family was thrown upon its own 
resources for entertainment and sociability. Because the rural family 
seldom came into prolonged contact with outsiders, it tended to develop 
unity of beliefs and attitudes. Moreover, it was part of a community of 
people who shared familiar experiences and had a similar outlook on 
life. The individual's contact with the larger world outside the family 
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tended not to compete with but instead to strengthen and reinforce 
family ways. 

The American family has been steadily moving from the farm to the 
city, from rural areas to metropolitan areas.°? The typical American 
family now lives in the city or, as is becoming more likely, in the 
suburbs. The husband is away from home most of the day, working in 
an office or a factory. The newlywed wife probably continues in a job 
until the couple decides to have children. The wife is then likely to 
devote herself to being a housewife, but she may experience this as a 
period of withdrawal and social isolation. While the children are still 
young, the mother is likely to remain at home, though it is becoming 
increasingly the case that, especially as the children reach school age, 
the wife also may work outside the home (Table 10.1). 

If the family is upper-middle class or professional, the child is 
almost certain to be deposited in nursery school sometime before the 
age of 4 or 5; at the tender age of 3 he may already be spending a 
significant part of his time outside the home with adults and peers who 
are not part of his family. By adolescence, most children are spending 
most of their time outside the home, either in school or in the company 
of their peers. 

Our mass production society, commercialized entertainment, and 
the possibility of easy contact with others in an urban environment 
make for a radical separation between home and family on the one hand 
and work and play on the other, a condition that was almost unknown 
in a predominantly rural economy. The net result is that in many Ameri- 
can families husband, wife, and child go more or less their separate 
ways. Each has his own goals and activities, and there may be little 
common experience out of which genuine interest in and understanding 
of the other can naturally grow. miy k d) 

Can this kind of individualistic, atomized family do the job it is 
supposed to do? Our relatively high divorce rate seems to indicate that 
much disharmony and tension characterize modern marriage. Our n 
tively high delinquency rate has been attributed to the inability o 
contemporary family life to win the affection of its youth and to incul- 
cate those positive values and self-discipline that are required for 
rewarding participation in society. Some also see in teenage revolt a sign 
that even the best-situated families are finding it difficult to control their 
children. : 

Some psychologists believe that neurotic incapacities and difficulties 
are on the increase and are attributable to the failure of the modern 
family to provide individuals with basic and indispensable emotional 
satisfactions. The family is apt to be the most important single nee? 
upon the growing child’s personality and character. Playmates, school, 
job, a hundred other experiences will also leave their mark, but always 
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upon a foundation laid in earliest life. If childhood experiences are 
severely distorted, this is apt to be reflected in distortions of adult 
personality and character, in eventual unhappiness, malaise, and failure. 
For adults, the lack of common goals that strongly unite husband and 
wife may lead to emotional alienation and a mutual sense of abandon- 
ment and deprivation. As we have seen, some women are increasingly 
expressing dissatisfaction with the family as a total occupation. 

Family unity, authority, and interdependence are being impinged 
upon and threatened, not by individual perversity of will or failure of 
nerve, but by the larger society in which the family now lives. Areas of 
life once contained in or intimately related to day-to-day family experi- 
ence are now being taken over by other institutions—the factory, the 
corporation, the school, the peer group, and the mass media of commu- 
nication and entertainment. This shift places a burden on the commu- 
nity. As impersonal institutions take over functions that formerly 
belonged to the traditional family, they are by the same token invested 
with correlative responsibility. If by usurping family functions they 
weaken the family, presumably they have the duty to take up the slack. 
But here the question arises of whether other groups and institutions are 
capable of doing the family’s job. If they are not, can we find ways to 
support and reinforce the authority and unity of the modern family? 


Divorce 


Divorce has been portrayed in two lights. At one extreme it has been 
interpreted as a sign of social disorganization, a result of widespread 
anomie. This point of view tends to condemn divorced individuals for 
irresponsibly furthering the disintegration of society. It is inclined to 
see a close causal relation between juvenile delinquency and divorce, to 
stress the devastating effects of divorce on the children of a marriage, 
and to be impatient with adult demands for “happiness.” 

At the other extreme, divorce has been looked on positively as the 
belated extension of freedom to marital relations, This view is inclined 
to stress the unhappiness of adults trapped in an unfortunate marriage 
and to argue that children can be seriously damaged in the conflict- 
ridden, though still formally intact, home. According to this view, our 
relatively high divorce rate, though perhaps signifying some increase in 
marital disharmony, also reflects a greater freedom to escape from 
marital disharmony. It is also apt to argue that the marital unity of past 
pri was pes Pree apparent than real, resulting from the submission 
of women and children to male authori 
cost of their self-fulfillment. a plan 

We shall consider three principal questions: (1) How prevalent is 
divorce, and among what groups is it most prevalent? (2) How serious 


are the consequences of divorce for the social order? (3) What are the 
causes of divorce? 
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THE DIVORCE RATE 


The United States divorce rate has risen steadily for over a half-century 
until it is now more than three times what it was in 1900 (Figure 10.2). 
In 1900 there was less than 1 divorce per 1000 population; by 1940 there 
were 2 divorces per 1000 population; and in 1970 there were 3.5 
divorces per 1000 population.** 

The crude divorce rate does not tell us what percentage of mar- 
riages end in divorce or, expressed another way, the probability that a 
marriage will end in divorce, Because of the relative constancy of our 
marriage rate, however, the crude divorce rate does provide a rough 
guide to the percentage of marriages dissolved by divorce. In 1900 
about 7 of every 100 marriages were terminated by divorce, whereas at 
present we can expect about 1 in 3 or 4 marriages to end in divorce. 

The upward trend in the divorce rate is not confined to the United 
States but has occurred throughout the Western world. Although the 
divorce rate has always been higher in the United States than abroad, it 
has recently increased far more rapidly in other nations. 

However, divorce rates do not accurately reflect the incidence of 
broken homes or unsuccessful marriages. Divorce rates are inadequate 
measures of family stability unless they are first of all evaluated in the 
light of the ease with which divorce may be obtained. This reminder is 
especially important as we interpret the meaning of the long-term his- 
toric rise in the divorce rate. Rising divorce rates reflect in large part 
nothing more than the removal of legal obstacles to divorce. For 


Figure 10.2. Vital statistics rates, 1920-1970 
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example, the United States divorce rate in 1915 was about 45 times that 
of England and Wales. From this we cannot conclude that marriage was 
that many more times more unsuccessful in the United States. Legal 
strictures against divorce existed in Britain which did not exist here. In 
1938 British divorce law was liberalized. The British divorce rate was 
about 7 times as great in 1947 as it was in 1938, 

Divorce rates as an index to broken homes must also be supple- 
mented by separation and death rates. These too result in broken homes 
and often raise more serious problems of dependency and community 
responsibility than does divorce. In 1970 in only about 21 percent of the 
cases where no husband was present in the family was his absence 
caused by divorce.? In another 15 percent of the cases man and wife 
were separated. Hidden among the remaining figures are an undeter- 
mined number of desertions. Desertion has often been called the poor 
man’s divorce, 

Almost half of the spouses living alone, most often women, are 
widowed. Both men and women live longer at present, but the wife is 
apt to outlive her husband, In about two-thirds of the marriages termi- 
nated by death, it is the husband who dies, 


WHO GETS DIVORCED? 


In these democratic United States all kinds of people get divorced— 
farmers and city dwellers, rich and poor, white and nonwhite, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. But in order to arrive at some understanding 
of the cause of divorce, it is necessary to know among what groups 
divorce is most prevalent. For example, divorce has been attributed to 
the intrinsic shortcomings of the new democratic and permissive family. 
If this is true, we might expect to find divorce most prevalent among 
those groups in which the new conception of family life has taken 
firmest hold, that is, among the middle class or those with relatively 
high incomes and educational level, Or, if religious sanctions are an 
important factor, we should expect to find a low or nonexistent divorce 


rate among Catholics, Analysis of group divorce statistics results in 
some mixed and unexpected findings. 


INCOME AND OCCUPATION 
most prevalent in the higher income brackets, Yet aside from farmers, 
occupation level appears on the whole to be inversely related to divorce: 
the higher the occupation level the lower the divorce rate, Kirkpatrick 
devised an occupational “divorce quota,” finding that divorce rates 


Another such calculation was made by Goode.?? If we take the 
figure 100 as an arbitrary base, the following tabulation shows the 
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deviations upward and downward in extent of divorce among men in 
various Occupations: 


Professional, semiprofessional 67.7 
Proprietors, managers, officials 68.6 
Clerical, sales 71.8 
Craftsmen, foremen 86.6 
Operatives (semiskilled ) 94.5 
Service workers 254.7 
Laborers (except farm and mine) 180.3 


Goode also calculated a similar scale for income brackets. Again taking 
100 as a base, the following tabulation indicates that for men of low 
incomes the divorce rate is considerably above the base and that for 
men of higher incomes, considerably below: 


$1-$999 188.6 
1000-1999 134.8 
2000-2999 92.9 
3000-3999 89.2 
4000 and over 66.7 


It is likely that marital conflict in low-income families is even greater 
than their high divorce and desertion rates indicate. For some divorce 
may never be a serious and realistic alternative either because of re- 
signed acceptance to unhappiness and conflict as essential ingredients of 
life or because financial obstacles to divorce are still insurmountable. 

In Chapter 8 we discussed the fact that in urban society there is a 
close though by no means necessary relationship between poverty and 
social and family disorganization. The loss of shared family goals, the 
lack, of integration of the family and its members into community life 
and the social order, and the conflict and attenuation of values that are 
apt to characterize urban life—although these are not exclusively the 
burden of the urban poor, nevertheless they bear down most heavily 
upon them. The statistics on divorce support the conclusion that lower- 
income groups suffer more than the middle class does from atomization 
and family disorganization, The same factors that make for loss of 
control over their children also make for alienation and conflict between 
husband and wife. 


EDUCATION In general there is a direct relation between education 
and income in our society—the more education the higher the income. 
Therefore we should expect to find divorce less prevalent among the 
college-educated than among those with less education. While this does 
obtain for white males, it does not appear to hold either for women or 
for black males. College women appear to have a higher divorce rate 
than both college men and women of only grade school education." 
Similarly, in contrast to white males, the college-educated black male 
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seems more likely to be divorced than the black male with only a grade 
school education." 

The higher divorce rate of the college-educated black male may be 
attributable to the fact that among blacks with only minimal education 
many marriages are not formalized and are therefore never legally dis- 
solved. There are probably fewer broken marriages among college- 
educated blacks than among blacks with only grade school education, 
but for the college-educated the marriages that are terminated are far 
more likely to be terminated by formal divorce. 

Present ambiguities in the role of women tend to exacerbate marital 
conflict, and these may be heightened when the woman is college- 
educated. She is more likely to resent the fact that old patterns of male 
dominance continue to be sustained not only by built-in habits and 
training but also by the husband’s undiminished economic responsibility 
and actual importance in the world of affairs, 


RELIGION Most information on divorce comes from analyses of 
official United States Census Bureau data. Since in the past these have 
not included religion, what is known of the relation between divorce 
and religion is based on spot studies made by different investigators in 
different areas, Despite differences in detail, they tend to agree in their 
major conclusions. 

According to Landis, marriages in which both partners are Catholic 
appear to be marked by less divorce than are marriages in which both 
partners are either Protestant or Jewish, though the differences in 
divorce rates for same-religion marriages are not striking. When divorce, 
desertion, and separation are combined, there seems to be little differ- 
ence in the percentage of Catholic and Protestant homes that are 
broken, The relatively high desertion rate among Catholics, especially 
on the lower-income levels, tends to offset their lower divorce rate. The 
Jewish home appears to be the most stable. Mixed-religion marriages 
and those in which both partners profess no religion are much more 
vulnerable to divorce and dissolution than same-religion marriages. 
Landis found the percentage of broken Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
homes in his study to be 4.4, 5.2, and 6.0 respectively, but about 14 
percent of mixed marriages and about 18 percent of no-religion mar- 
riages were broken.®° These figures are roughly typical of other studies. 

Similarity of outlook in the partners to a marriage is conducive to a 
good relation. For this reason, if for no other, rural marriages, which 
usually occur between people of highly similar backgrounds, are more 
likely to be stable than urban marriages, which are more apt to occur 
between people of diverse origins, Dissimilarity, including that of reli- 
gion, puts a strain on any relationship, and mixed marriages might be 
expected to exhibit more instability than same-religion marriages. The 
fact that differences in religion are often accompanied by differences in 
national or cultural origins only adds to the difficulties. 
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However, it should not be taken for granted that religious differ- 
ences are actually the important factor in the poor adjustment rate of 
mixed marriages. In the first place, it is highly likely that in most mixed 
marriages neither partner adheres strongly to his or her religion. In our 
secular society, furthermore, religion tends to be, at most, a once-a-week 
ritual rather than an integral part of individual and family life. Differ- 
ences in religion do not make for marked differences in day-to-day style 
of life except for the small minority of pious and devout. Finally, there 
does not appear to be a great difference in the adjustment record of 
mixed and no-religion marriages. 

Marriages tend to be weak wherever individuals are poorly inte- 
grated into society, and the family as a unit has few ties to community 
life. The mixed marriage is eloquent testimony to the fact that the 
young adult’s ties to the family, group, and church of his origin have 
already been sufficiently weakened to make the choice of an “outside” 
marriage partner possible. One study indicates that the rate of mixed 
marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics varies from area to area 
depending on the extent to which Catholics retain an ethnic identity. 
Where Catholics of Irish or Mexican parentage still maintain their 
ethnic solidarity, mixed marriages are rare. As the ethnic community 
breaks down, mixed marriages increase. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE People who marry young tend to have a high 
rate of divorce. The rate of divorce for women who marry between the 
ages of 18 and 19 has been consistently more than twice as high as that 
of women who marry between the ages of 25 and 29. For those who 
marry even younger, between the ages of 14 and 17, the divorce rate 


almost doubles again. 


“THE BLACK FAMILY In every respect black families suffer great 
instability, Not only divorce, separation, and desertion but early death 
as well make normal family life among blacks extremely precarious. One 
study of Maryland youth made in the late 1930s showed that for the 
better-situated black families not on relief the percentage of homes 
broken by marital discord was less than that of white families on relief." 
This bears out the hypothesis that marital discord and economic status 
are in general inversely related and that this holds for blacks as well as 
for whites. But because of segregation and discrimination, every strain 
that bears on the low-income white family bears all the harder on the 


low-income urban black family.CR 
DIVORCE AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
For many people, divorce is in itself a religious and moral problem. For 
the individuals involved, divorce is usually an extremely painful per- 
sonal experience. But how serious is divorce as a social problem? 
CR Chapter 4, pp. 130-131. 
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The long-term upward trend of our divorce rate is incontrovertible. 
So is the fact that, by almost any standard, it is high. There are, how- 
ever, a number of considerations that somewhat soften the picture. 

Our high divorce rate has sometimes been said to signify the break- 
down of marriage as an institution. Yet despite our high divorce rate, 
getting married has remained a stable element in our conception of 
what constitutes a normal and presumably desirable way of life (Figure 
10.2). The marriage rate fluctuates rather widely, but the fluctuations 
tend to iron themselves out. Especially during economic depressions, 
people tend to postpone getting married, and the marriage rate drops; 
but they do not renounce marriage forever, and troughs in the marriage 
curve are soon followed by peaks. Americans continue to enter marriage 
at an unabated rate. 

The remarriage rate of divorced persons appears to be high. One 
study found that 26 months after divorce 8 of the 10 women who were 
20-24 years old and half of those who were older had remarried. 

Furthermore, though divorce has greatly increased as a factor in the 
creation of broken homes, it has tended to be offset by the rising life 
expectancy. Taking death and divorce together, the proportion of 
is families appears to be somewhat lower today than it was in 

To some extent our rising divorce rate probably reflects a decreasing 
desertion rate, especially on the lower socioeconomic levels. Where 
divorce is a substitute for desertion, it is in most cases the healthier and 
more socially responsible alternative, Desertion typically implies aban- 

donment of all relation to the children of a marriage and flight from 
financial responsibility, Divorce, on the other hand, usually involves the 


legal fixing of rights and duties, especially with regard to the children of 
a marriage. 


ù j e portant causal factor in 
juvenile delinquency. Studies of delinquents usually find that the per- 

parents is high; figures ranging between 20 
; eported. On the correct assumption that the 
percentage of nondelinquent children in the United States who have 


i ' ; erably less, it is sometimes concluded that 
divorce contributes significantly to delinquency, 


However, delinquents, or at least those officially designated as such, 
tend overwhelmingly to come from the urban poor, and the urban poor 
are in general characterized by a high divorce rate. So even if divorce 
had nothing at all to do with delinquency, it is to be expected that 
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delinquents would be far more likely than children in general to come 
from homes in which divorce or separation had occurred. 


WHY THE RISE IN DIVORCE? 


Three interrelated factors have contributed to the historic increase in 
divorce rates in Western society: (1) the greater moral acceptability of 
divorce, which has in turn led to the reduction of legal strictures; (2) 
the greater economic accessibility of divorce; and (3) a probable 
increase in marital conflict. 

1. Greater moral acceptability. In periods and countries where the 
divorce rate was once nonexistent or negligible, there was presumably 
some marital disharmony. Yet divorce was not regarded as an accept- 
able escape from an unsatisfactory marriage. The rising divorce rate can 
be partly explained by the secularization of Western thought, which 
over the centuries had diminished the claim of all institutions, including 
marriage, to being sacred and inviolable. Modern man tends not to 
regard any particular group or institution as having an absolute claim 
on his loyalty and devotion, It is evident that in present-day Western 
society people are as committed as they have always been to marriage 
as a desirable institution, but there is a weakened commitment to any 
particular marriage, and there is a willingness to cut loose and try 
again. 
2. Greater economic accessibility. Divorce is not only generally 
more acceptable morally; it is also more accessible to a number of 
groups. For those lower on the economic ladder, a higher divorce rate 
may indicate an increase in economic prosperity rather than an increase 
in marital disharmony. The increasing work opportunities for women 
have in all probability done much to raise the divorce rate. Women’s 
new economic independence has made not only the wife but the hus- 
band as well more willing to entertain the idea of divorce even where 
children are present. It has also opened up the prospect of easy remar- 
riage; if the second wife works, it is not economically impossible to 
support two households. : 

3. Increase in marital conflict. Finally, marriage is now subject to 
strains not experienced in earlier and more stable periods, strains that 
are part and parcel of modern industrial and urban society. In the first 
place, the very conception of what constitutes a satisfactory marriage 
has changed within the past half-century. Expectations have altered, 
and a marriage regarded as successful in an earlier era may today 
be regarded as unsuccessful, In the second place, as we have seen, 
women are acquiring individual aims that make them less single- 
minded in their devotion to family goals. This is enough to make 
marriage less stable than it once was. Any group—even if it consists of 
only a married couple—is weakened when its members have important 
individual aims that compete with shared goals, Indeed, this emergence 
of individual aspirations accounts in large part for the contemporary 
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emphasis on the emotional and personal relations between husband and 
wife and, later, between parents and children. Because family goals 
have decreased in importance, the principal bond must necessarily be 
the emotional attachment of the individual members of the family to 
one another. Romantic love between the sexes has thus come to have a 
historically new and unprecedented value for modern man. But unless it 
is supplemented by a considerable sharing of common goals and activ- 
ities, it is unlikely to provide an adequate foundation for family life. 


The Family, the Society, and the Child 


The human being, though born with the potentiality for social life, must 
nevertheless undergo a long and often arduous process of socialization. 
He must learn first to live with others and then to participate in his 
society in satisfying and rewarding ways. This by no means requires the 
slavish acquisition of conventional values; it does, however, require that 
the same ethic of self-discipline and self-respect be transmitted, not 
merely for the sake of the social order, but for the sake of individual 
happiness. 

In our society many institutions besides the family participate in the 
moral education and training of the young, among them the school and 
the church. Nevertheless, the family is still regarded as the single most 
important agency for the inculcation of those basic social values and 
character traits that make for the child’s eventual responsible participa- 
tion in the life of society. The recent history of the family represents a 
gradual but inexorable loss of function and importance in the larger 
community, but the job of child-rearing still belongs to it. The family is 
of course responsible for the Physical care of the young, but to it is also 
entrusted the moral education of the young. When things go wrong, as 
in juvenile delinquency, common sense tends to place the onus squarely 
on the family and to look for shortcomings in the home. 
z Common sense is supported by much modern psychological think- 
ing. The ultimate origin of personality and character is traced to the 
dynamics of the parent-child relation, and early childhood experience 
within the home is seen as the most important single factor in the 
formation of basic adult attitudes and behavior, Family responsibility is 
inescapable, of course, because the family tends to have sole physical 
access to the very young child. But far more important is the fact that 
the intimacy of family life gives the family a psychological access to the 
young available to no other institution in society. Because family life 
revolves around basic needs and satisfactions, both physical and emo- 
tional, parents are in a position to inflict painful deprivations and 
thereby to exercise considerable influence in molding their children. 
Indeed, as community life has diminished and the effective family no 
longer includes a host of kinfolk, responsibility for training the young 
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has come to rest more and more exclusively with the parents. If they 
fail, there are rarely others present in the immediate environment to 
take up the slack. In this sense the importance of the parents for the 
psychological well-being of their children has increased rather than 
diminished. 

At least two important and related factors are making it difficult for 
the modern family to accomplish the core socialization job that is still 
required of it. One is the loss of family function and importance; the 
other is the fact that so much of the socialization process increasingly 
occurs outside the home. 


Loss of Family Function 


The family has been losing its traditional functions in several respects. 
Early in American social history the family began to lose its role as a 
production unit. As the modern urban community developed, the family 
began to lose its importance as a center of leisure-time activity and as a 
unit in the life of society. Partly because of these developments, the 
sacred nature of parental authority has diminished. 

One result of the family’s loss of function as a production unit is 
that it now has few opportunities to transmit the disciplines and values 
that center around work. Discipline, therefore, often appears arbitrary 
and irksome, not only to children but to parents as well, because it does 
not arise out of the necessities of common family enterprise. 

The family’s loss of function has also made the young person much 
less dependent on it. For example, increased mobility, increased oppor- 
tunity for contact with others, and the growth of mass leisure-time 
facilities have lessened the young person’s dependence on the family for 
his social satisfactions. Parents and children spend less and less time in 
each other's company. 

With the loss of this dependence of child on family, there has been 
a corresponding loss in the natural authority of the parent. Along with 
other traditional institutions, parental authority has lost its sacred 
quality, not just among children, but among parents themselves. With 
the rapid acceleration of social change, parents have become less sure of 
their own values and less sure that their ways are pertinent to the world 
in which their children are growing up. 

The loss of function on the part of the family has the inevitable conse- 
quence that the child is now exposed to many other socializing influ- 
ences. The family now shares the socialization job with numbers of 
other institutions and groups in society. Particularly with the extended 
schools, and in the case of older children, with an increasingly indepen- 


dent youth culture.©? 


CA Chapter 9, p. 363. 
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Meeting the Problem: The Family 


There are three basic approaches to the apparent problems of the 
family: (1) The problem is more apparent than real; the family is 
adjusting itself satisfactorily, with somewhat new forms, to the new 
world. (2) The traditional family must be repaired, with either a 
reemphasis on the sanctity of that institution, or with appropriate social 
services, (3) Alternatives to the family must be found. 


THE SELF-ADJUSTMENT OF THE FAMILY 


According to this approach, the changes that are obviously taking place 
in the family institution are, by and large, good or at least tolerable 
changes. Husband and wife—and children—must increasingly establish 
a strong family on the basis of good personal relationships rather than 
on economic need or sheer tradition. That will inevitably result in a 
higher rate of marital dissolution, but it is a necessary and tolerable 
price to pay for increasing democratization of satisfaction in personal 
relationships. Children aged 15-24 are less often living in the family 
home, but that is a necessary and tolerable price to pay for the increas- 
ing independence of the new youth population. Older relatives are less 
often living in an extended family home, but that is a not altogether 
undesirable development for an older population shorn of its economic 
function. With proper social attention, that segment of the population 
will often be better able to achieve a needed psychological inde- 
pendence. 

The fact is that the institution of marriage, more flexible than 
before, is nonetheless just as strong. Americans continue to get married 
and continue to raise their young children in family settings, with the 
greater participation of men in child-rearing. The family still shapes the 
moral career of the young child. Its influence in that regard is obviously 
diminished in a society that is generally anomic, disorganized, and 
transient. But that is presumably neither permanent nor the fault of the 
family, which remains the basic unit of society. 


REPAIRING THE FAMILY 


According to this approach, society needs to exert itself to move the 
family toward more traditional stability. Too much liberalization of 
marital law and family responsibility should be resisted (see Adaptation 
24). But beyond that, society must intensify social services such as 
family casework agencies, family counseling, and family courts. Family 
courts or courts of domestic relations have developed rapidly as special- 
ized jurisdictions in many cities. These courts deal with parent-child 
relationships, as in cases involving adoption or custody, and with 
marital relationships—most specifically, with divorce. They serve as a 
kind of social as well as judicial agency. Ideally, they have the services 
of social workers for investigation prior to the court hearing, and they 
have access to medical and psychiatric services, In matters of divorce, 
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the effort of these courts is presumably to effect a reconciliation if this is 
at all possible. It has been argued that these efforts are ill conceived and 
that it is socially harmful to impose an artificial bond on a marriage that 
is not successful, On the other hand, it has been argued that more 
marriages would become successful if husbands and wives were some- 
how compelled to “work at it” a little. This is, of course, the nub of the 
debate over whether divorce laws should be more or less liberal. There 
is no clear record of the success of these courts or the permanence of the 
reconciliations they effect. 


FAMILY ALTERNATIVES 


According to this approach, the nuclear family should be abandoned as 
inappropriate to the times, destructive of the woman, and often damag- 
ing’to the child. A number of spokesmen for Women’s Liberation have 
written about the destructive effect of the nuclear family on the authen- 
ticity of the woman, One comments typically thus: “Home and family 
must be an egalitarian institution to which all contribute equally. It can 
comprise any combination of adults and children, whether related by 
blood or sexual ties, who find it rewarding to live together. New forms 
of home and family must be developed by personal experimentation.” 

This proposed experimentation with shifting relationships, or com- 
munes, inevitably raises questions about child-rearing. At Teast one 
psychiatrist has suggested that the nuclear family is damaging to the 
authenticity of a child because parents demand that a child have a self 
which is not one’s true self.*4 In that case, shifting family relationships, 
or communal families, or communal child-rearing in institutional child- 
care centers would seem desirable. However, the evidence is inconclu- 
sive on the results of mass experimentation in communal child-rearing, 
notably in the Soviet Union and Israel. In both countries the trend has 
been away from such communal patterns. One psychiatrist found that 
children who had been raised communally tended to exhibit certain 
deficiencies of imagination and initiative.” In any case, such experi- 
mentation, while dramatic and symptomatic, is still a very isolated 
phenomenon in America. 
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Adaptations 


Woman, family, sex, and children are subjects inextricably con- 
nected in any examination of the future society. In Adaptation 23, 
Leon R. Kass looks at the ethical and social implications of anew 
scientific approach to parentage. By thus throwing a rather remote 


perspective on woman, famliy, sex, and children, Kass may be 
providing another perspective from which to view the most con- 
temporary issues related to these subjects. Less remote is the 
debate between M. F. Ashley Montagu and Clements S. Mihanovich, 
in Adaptation 24, as they examine the traditional institution of 
marriage from different vantage points. 


Adaptation 23 Making Babies—The 


New Biology and the “Old” Morality 


= afternoon ladies ms gentle- 
men. This is your t speaking. We 
wre ayina ot E ududa of 35,000 feet 
and a speed of 700 miles an hour. I 
have two pieces of news to report, one 
good and one bad. The bad news is that 


Adapted from The Public Interest, 
Winter 1972. Published by permission of 
The Public Interest and the author. Copy- 
right © 1971 by Leon R. Kass. 


Leon R. Kass 


we are lost. The good news is that we 
are making excellent time. 
—Author unknown 


Thoughtful men have long known 

that the campaign for the technological 
conquest of nature, conducted under 
the banner of modern science, would 
someday train its guns against the 
commanding officer, man himself. That 
day is fast approaching, if not already 
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here. New biomedical technologies 
are challenging many of the formula- 
tions which have served since ancient 
times to define the specifically human 
—to demarcate human beings from the 
beasts on the one hand, and from the 
gods on the other, Birth and death, the 
boundaries of an individual human life, 
are already subject to considerable 
manipulation. The perfection of organ 
transplantation and especially of 
mechanical organs will make possible 
wholesale reconstructions of the 
human body. Genetic engineering, a 
prospect already visible on the hori- 
zon, holds forth the promise of a 
refined control over human capacities 
and powers. Finally, technologies 
springing from the neurological and 
psychological sciences (e.g., electrical 
and chemical stimulation of the brain) 
will permit the manipulation and 
alteration of the higher human func- 
tions and activities—thought, speech, 
memory, choice, feeling, appetite, 
imagination, love. 

The advent of these new powers 
for human engineering means that 
some men may be destined to play 
God, to re-create other men in their 
own image. This Promethean Prospect 
has captured the imagination of 
scientist and layman alike, and is 
being hailed in some quarters as the 
final solution to the miseries of the 
human condition. But this optimism 
(not to say hybris) has been tem- 
pered by the dim but growing recog- 
nition that the use of these new 
Powers will raise profound and difficult 
moral and political questions—and 
precisely because the objects on 
which they are to operate are human 
beings. In this essay, | consider some 
of these moral and political questions 
in connection with one group of new 
technologies: the technologies for 
making babies. 


[Kass indicates some of the reasons 
that are proposed for this new tech- 
nology in the making of babies: the 
problem of infertility; eugenics; and 
general scientific knowledge. He de- 
scribes the basic technology: the fer- 
tilization in the test tube of human 
egg by human sperm, and the subse- 
quent laboratory culture of the young 
embryo. The eggs are obtained from 
the ovaries prior to ovulation, fertilized, 
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and kept in a culture medium. By this 
process a certain number of the eggs 
reach the blastocyst stage (i.e., age of 
about 7-8 days) at which the early 
embryo normally implants itself on the 
uterus wall. At this stage the blastocyst 
can presumably be implanted in the 
uterine lining, under proper technical 
conditions, This has been done with 
mice and rabbits, and it is expected 
that it will be able to be done with 
human beings. However, there are 
further developments suggesting that 
an artificial placenta, with the neces- 
sary supportive systems, can be devised 
to make possible complete extracor- 
poreal gestations. A number of risks 
and a number of ethical questions are 
involved in attempts to generate a nor- 
mal child by these processes. ] 


The Case of the Surplus Embryos 


So far, | have discussed ethical ques- 
tions surrounding attempts to generate 
a normal child by transferring a 
laboratory-grown human embryo into 
the uterus of an infertile woman. 
But what about all the embryos that 
are not so implanted? Dr, Donald 
Gould, editor of the British journal, 
The New Scientist, has asked: “What 
happens to the embryos which are dis- 
carded at the end of the day—washed 
down the sink? There would neces- 
sarily be many. Would this amount to 
abortion—or to murder? We have no 
law to cope with this kind of situ- 
ation.” 

| don't wish to mislead anyone. At 
this state of the art, the largest em- 
bryo we are talking about is a blasto- 
cyst, barely visible to the naked eye. 
But the moral question does not turn 
on visibility, any more than it does 
in the case of murder committed by 
a blind man. The embryos are clearly 
biologically alive, even at the blasto- 
cyst stage. At some future date, 
improved techniques will permit their 
growth to later stages, someday even‘ 
viable stages, Before then, how- 
ever, the question of discarding will 
have to be faced. Since there is a 
continuity of development between 
the early and the later stages, we had 
better face the question now and 
draw whatever lines need to be drawn. 

When in the course of develop- 


ment does a living human embryo 
acquire protectable humanity? This is 
a familiar question which | shall not 
belabor. But the situation here, though 
similar, is not identical to that of 
abortion. For one thing, we don't 
start with a foetus already in utero, 
which one reluctantly destroys, hope- 
fully only for good reasons. Here, 
nascent lives are being deliberately 
created despite certain knowledge 
that many of them will be destroyed 
or discarded. (Several eggs are taken 
for fertilization from each woman, 

the extra ones being available for 
experimentation.) The foetuses killed 
in abortion are unwanted, usually 

the result of so-called accidental 
conception. The embryos discarded 
here are wanted, at least for a while; 
they are deliberately created, used 
for a time, and then deliberately 
destroyed. Moreover, unlike abortion, 
the continued life of the laboratory 
embryo is in conflict with no one; no 
claim or right of its “mother” can 

be invoked to justify overriding its 
claim or right to life. Even if there 

is no intrinsic wrong done by dis- 
Carding at the blastocyst stage—and 
| am undecided on this question— 
there certainly would be at later 
stages. (Those who disagree should 
at least be concerned about the 
effects on the attitude toward and 
respect for human life engendered in 
persons who are engaged in these 
practices.) 

There is a second, related differ- 
ence between abortion and discarding 
laboratory-grown embryos. Who de- 
cides what are the grounds for 
discard? What if there is another 
recipient available who wishes to 
have the otherwise unwanted embryo? 
Whose embryos are they? The 
woman's? The couple's? The geneti- 
cist's? The obstetrician’s? The Ford 
Foundation's? If one justifies abor- 
tion on a paramount right of the 
woman to decide about her family size 
and spacing, or even on that un- 
believable ground that a woman has 
a paramount right to do what she 
wishes with her body,! whose rights 
are paramount here? Shall we say 
that discarding laboratory-grown 
embryos is a matter solely be- 
tween a doctor and his plumber? 

But the unimplanted embryos 


raise even more profound problems. 
Bad as it may be to discard them, it 
would be far worse to perpetuate them 
in their laboratory existence—espe- 
cially when the technology arrives that 
can bring them to “viability” in vitro. 
Will they then still be considered 

fit material for experimentation? Or 
are they then to be released from 

the machinery and admitted into the 
human fraternity or, at least, into the 
premature nursery? Who will the 
children be, and who their parents, 
and what their social definition? The 
need for a respectable boundary 
“defining” protectable human life can 
not be overstated. The current boun- 
daries, gerrymandered for the 

sake of abortion—namely, birth or 
viability—may now satisfy both 
Women's Liberation and the United 
Methodists, and may someday satisfy 
even a future pope, but they will not 
survive the coming of more sophisti- 
cated technologies for making babies. 


One Thing Leads to Another 


Once introduced for the purpose of 
treating intramarital infertility, in vitro 
fertilization can then be used for any 
purpose. There is no reason why the 
embryo need be implanted in the 
same woman from whom the egg was 
obtained. An egg taken from one 
woman (the biological mother) could 
be donated to another woman (the 
gestational mother), either before or 
after fertilization—the former has been 
termed “artificial inovulation (donor),” 
the latter, “embryo transfer (donor)” 
or “prenatal adoption.” Since obtain- 
ing eggs for donation is more difficult 
than obtaining sperm, and requires 
surgery on the donor, this might not 
seem a likely occurrence except on 

a small scale. However, procedures 
for freezing and storing eggs or young 
embryos will circumvent this program. 
(In the past six months, a method 

has been reported for freezing and 
storing mouse embryos, with little loss 
of viability on thawing.) Egg and 
embryo banks will almost certainly be 
established—as are sperm banks 
today—partly to avoid having to do 
repeated operations on the same 
woman, and also because there is 
money to be made. Indeed, enter- 
prising financiers and scientists, with 
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the blessing of the new techno- 
theologians, are perhaps at present 
organizing under one corporate 
canopy, The Chaste Rational Bank 
and Union: The Logical Semenary. 
There are enough women whose 
infertility is due to reasons other 
than blocked oviducts to make it 
extremely likely that donation of eggs 
and embryos will be attempted, i.e., 
that the technique will not be confined 
to those intramarital cases in which 
it was first used. Clinical use of in vitro 
fertilization will probably rely mainly 
on donor eggs in a manner closely 
analogous to donor insemination, 
And why stop at couples? What about 
single women, widows, or lesbians? 
If adoption agencies now permit these 
women to adopt, are they likely to be 
denied a chance to bear and deliver? 
The converse possibility will also 
follow, namely the use of one woman 
simply to incubate and deliver an- 
other woman's child. If the previous 
Practice might lead to new business 
ventures advertised under “eggs for 
sale,” this practice might lead to one 
advertised under “wombs for rent,” 
Women with uterine abnormalities 
which preclude normal pregnancy may 
seek surrogate gestational mothers, 
as may women who don't want preg- 
nancy to interfere with the skiing 
season. There are certainly enough 
Poor women available to form a caste 
of childbearers, especially for good 
pay. The public is already being intro- 
duced to this Prospect, as the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a Washington 
Post news story indicates: “A promi- 
nent British embryologst, Dr. Jack 
Cohen, suggested that the process of 
impregnation, once Perfected, might 
lead to a system of volunteer ‘host’ 
mothers, who would bear other peo- 
ple’s children for a fee. Cohen 
Suggested that 2,000 pounds ($5,000) 
a birth might be a reasonable sum, 
especially for an actress eager for 
the joys of motherhood without the 
cares of interrupting her career or 
distending her figure during preg- 
nancy.” 
The more sentimentally minded 
will point out that these twin forms 
of foster pregnancy can be humanely 
and respectfully practiced. A woman 
may wish to donate an egg or an 
embryo to her sister, or may agree 
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out of generosity to gestate a friend's 
embryo. It can be argued that no one 
should stand in the way of such acts 
of love. But it is simply naive to think 
the practice would be limited to these 
more “innocent” cases. Moreover, 
there are psychological and ethical 
reasons for thinking that these cases 
may not be so innocent. What are the 
psychological consequences for the 
womb-lending sister (and the others) 
of giving birth to her nephew? Will 
she feel like giving him up? Whose 
child is he? Confusion and conflict 
would seem to be almost inevitable. 
If the donor of sperm has no claim 
over a child born after artificial 
insemination, why should the donor 
of ova, especially if there is a later 
dispute between the two women? 
These acts of love cannot be kept 
anonymous; the visible and continued 
Presence of the progeny might chron- 
ically stimulate such conflict. Also, 
might not female relatives be under 
intolerable pressures to donate eggs 
Or to lend wombs, once the first such 
acts of “kindness” are well publicized 
(just as relatives now often feel con- 
Strained to serve as transplantation 
donors of kidneys)? And is a person 
morally justified in allowing her body 
to be used as a “hot house,” as a 
human incubator? Indeed, is not a 
decisive objection to the extramarital 
use of these techniques that it re- 
quires and fosters, both in thought 
and in deed, the exploitation of 
women and their bodies? And is not a 
second decisive objection that it 
fosters the notion that children are 
Property, and encourages the prac- 
tice of child buying and selling? 


[Kass discusses the further ethical 
probleme raised by the new technology 
veing applied to eugenics proposals- 
perhaps for purposes of breeding a 
superrace, but more likely “from the 
Growing campaign to prevent the birth 
of all defective children.” The image is 
of society checking all sperm and egg 
donors iochemically, and making a 
selection on the basis of some pre- 
determined criteria.) 


Cloning, or Asexual Reproduction— 
State of the Art? 


In genetic terms, asexual reproduction 
is distinguished from sexual repro- 


duction (whether practiced in bed 

or in the test tube) by the following 
two characteristics: The new indi- 
viduals are, first, derived from a 

single parent, and second, are genet- 
ically identical to—are identical twins 
of—that parent. Asexual reproduction 
occurs widely in nature, and is the 
normal mode of reproduction of bac- 
teria, many plants, and some lower 
animals. By means of a technique 
known as nuclear transplantation (also 
called nuclear transfer), experimental 
biologists have artificially achieved 
the asexual reproduction of organisms 
which naturally reproduce only sex- 
ually (so far, frogs, salamanders, fruit 
flies). The procedure is conceptually 
simple. The nucleus of a mature but 
unfertilized egg is removed (by micro- 
surgery or by irradiation), and replaced 
by a nucleus obtained from a special- 
ized somatic cell of an adult organism 
(e.g., an intestinal cell or a skin cell). 
Since almost all the hereditary ma- 
terial (DNA) of a cell is contained 
within its nucleus, the renucleated 

egg and the individual into which it 
develops are genetically identical to 
the organism which was the source 

of the transferred nucleus. Thus, the 
origin of the new individual is not 

the chance union of egg and sperm, 
with the generation of a new and 
unique genetic arrangement or geno- 
type, but rather the contrived perpetu- 
ation into another generation of an 
already existing genotype. 

An unlimited number of identical 
individuals, all generated asexually 
from a single parent—that is, a clone 
—could be produced by nuclear 
transplantation. An adult organism 
comprises many millions of cells, all 
genetically identical, each a potential 
source of a nucleus for cloning. In 
addition, techniques for storage and 
subsequent laboratory culture of 
animal tissues permit the preservation 
and propagation of cells long after the 
deaths of the bodies from which they 
were removed. There would thus be 
the possibility of a virtually unlimited 
supply of genetically identical nuclei 
for cloning. 

The extension of nuclear trans- 
plantation to mammals has not yet 
been achieved, although several peo- 
ple have been trying for a few years. 
The difficulties are technical; there is 


no theoretical reason to believe that 
clonal reproduction is not possible 
in mammals, including man. 


Among sensible men, the ability 
to clone a man would not be sufficient 
reason for doing so. Nevertheless, the 
apologists and the titillators have been 
at work, and the laundry list of possi- 
ble applications keeps growing, in 
anticipation of the perfected tech- 
nology: (1) Replication of individuals 
of great genius or great beauty to 
improve the species or to make life 
more pleasant. (2) Replication of the 
healthy to bypass the risk of genetic 
disease contained in the lottery of 
sexual recombination. (3) Provision 
of large sets of genetically identical 
humans for scientific studies on the 
relative importance of nature and 
nurture for various aspects of human 
performance. (4) Provision of a child 
to an infertile couple. (5) Provision of 
achild with a genotype of one’s own 
choosing—of someone famous, of a 
departed loved one, of one’s spouse 
or oneself. (6) Control of the sex of 
future children (the sex of a cloned 
offspring is the same as that of the 
adult from whom the donor nucleus 
was taken). (7) Production of sets of 
identical persons to perform special 
occupations in peace and war (not 
excluding espionage). (8) Production 
of embryonic replicas of each person, 
to be frozen away until needed as a 
source of organs for transplantation to 
their genetically identical twin. (9) To 
beat the Russians and the Chinese, 
and thus to prevent a “cloning gap.” 


Questions of Dehumanization 


Human procreation not only issues 
new human beings; it is itself a hu- 
man activity (an activity of embodied 
men and women). The new forms 

of baby making discussed earlier 
represent in themselves a radical 
change in human procreation as a 
human activity. As already noted, the 
new beginnings occur in a new locus, 
the laboratory, and involve a new 
partner, the scientist. Moreover, the 
techniques which at first serve merely 
to provide a child to a childless 
couple will soon be used to exert 
control over the quality of the child. 
A new image of human procreation 
has been conceived, and a new 
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“scientific” obstetrics will usher it 
into existence. As one obstetrician 
put it at a recent conference, “The 
business of obstetrics is to produce 
optimum babies.” The price to be 
paid for this optimum baby is the 
transfer of procreation from the home 
to the laboratory, and its coincident 
transformation into manufacture. In- 
creasing control over the product is 
purchased by the increasing deper- 
sonalization of the process. (In this 
continuum, artificial insemination rep- 
resented the first step.) Perhaps for 
some techniques used for some 
purposes, e.g., artificial insemination 
(husband) to circumvent infertility, 
the benefits outweigh the costs. But 
let us not say that there are not costs. 
The complete depersonalization of 
procreation (possible with the develop- 
ment of an artificial placenta), and its 
surrender to the demands of the calcu- 
lating will, would be in themselves 
seriously dehumanizing no matter how 
“optimum” the product. 

Human procreation is not simply 
an activity of our rational wills. Men 
and women are embodied as well as 
desiring and calculating creatures. 

It is for the gods to create in thought 
and by fiat (‘‘Let the earth bring 

forth . . .”). And some future race 

of demigods (or demimen) may obtain 
its survivors from the local fertilization 
and decanting station. But human 
procreation is begetting. It is a more 
complete human activity precisely 
because it engages us bodily and 
spiritually, as well as rationally. Is 
there possibly some wisdom in that 
mystery of nature which joins the 
pleasure of sex, the communication of 
love, and the desire for children in 
the very activity by which we continue 
the chain of human existence? Is 
biological parenthood a built-in “de- 
vice" selected to promote the ade- 
quate caring for posterity? Before 

we embark on new modes of reproduc- 
tion, we should consider the meaning 
of the union between sex, love, and 
procreation, and the meaning and 
consequences of its cleavage. 

My point is almost certain to be 
misunderstood. | am not Suggesting 
that one can be truly human only by 

engaging in procreation. | think there 
is a clear need for curtailing procre- 
ation, and have no objections to the 
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use of any and all contraceptive de- 
vices. | am not suggesting that there 
is something inhuman about adopting 
children instead of getting them 
through the pelvis, nor do | think 

that the most distinctively human 
activities center in the groin. My point 
is simply this: There are more and 
less human ways of bringing a child 
into the world. | am arguing that the 
laboratory production of human beings 
is no longer human procreation, that 
making babies in laboratories—even 
“perfect” babies—means a degreda- 
tion of parenthood. 

There will be some who object 
to my calling the new technologies 
forms of manufacture. | mean “manu- 
facture” in quite a literal sense— 
hand made. It matters not whether 
we are talking about small- or large- 
scale manufacture. With in vitro 
fertilization, the natural process of 
generating becomes the artificial 
process of making. In the case of clon- 
ing, the artistry is taken one step 
further. Not only is the process in 
hand, but the total genetic blueprint 
of the cloned offspring is selected 
and determined by the human artisan. 
To be sure, the subsequent develop- 
ment is still according to natural pro- 
cesses, and no so-called laws of 
nature have been or can be violated. 
What has been violated, even if only 
slightly, is the distinction between 
the natural and the artificial, and at its 
very root, the nature of man himself. 
For man is the watershed that divides 
the world of the familiar into those 
things which belong to nature and 
those things which are made by men. 
To lay one’s hands on human genera- 
tion is to take a major step toward 
making man himself simply another 
one of the man-made things. Thus, 
human nature becomes simply the last 
Part of nature which is to succumb 
to the modern technological project, 
a project which has already turned the 
rest of nature into raw material at 
human disposal, to be homogenized 
by our rationalized technique ac- 


cording to the artistic conventions of 
the day. 


The Family: A Final Solution? 


If the depersonalization of the process 
of reproduction and its separation from 


human sexuality dehumanize the ac- 
tivity which brings new life, and if the 
manufacture of human life threatens 
its humanness, both together add up 
to yet another assault on the existence 
of marriage and the human family. Sex 
is now comfortably at home outside 
of marriage; child rearing is progres- 
sively being turned over to other 
institutions: the state, the schools, 
the mass media, the child-care 
centers. Transfer of procreation to the 
laboratory undermines the justification 
and support which biological parent- 
hood gives to the monogamous (or 
even polygamous) marriage. Cloning 
adds an additional, more specific, and 
more fundamental threat: The tech- 
nique renders males obsolete. All it 
requires are human eggs, nuclei, and 
(for the time being) uteri. All three 
can be supplied by women. 
Curiously, both those who wel- 
come and those who fear the new 
technologies for making babies agree 
that they will pose serious threats to 
marriage and the family. Indeed, one 
of the reasons, not always explicitly 
admitted, that the new technologies 
are endorsed in some quarters is 
precisely that they will help lay these 
institutions to rest. The congregation 
of deliberate family wreckers includes 
persons eager to remove all restraints 
from human sexuality or to render ob- 
solete the biological differences be- 
tween the sexes, others who see the 
destruction of marriage as a needed 
step in limiting population growth, and 
yet others who find the modern nuclear 
family a stifling and harmful institution 
for education and child rearing. | will 
Not deny that the modern nuclear 
family shows signs of cracking under 
various pressures. It may have intrinsic 
limitations which make it seem, 
even at best, ill-fitted for modern 
technological society. But perhaps 
this should be viewed as a problem 
of modern technological society 
rather than of the family. We really 
ought to be less frivolous and journal- 
istic in discussing such matters, and 
should keep in mind the essential 
question: Are we to accept as desir- 
able the final solution which elimi- 
nates biological kinship from the 
foundation of social organization? 


Yes, laboratory and governmental 
alternatives could be devised for pro- 
creation and child bearing. But at 
what cost? How much stunting of our 
humanity would result from the 
totalitarian orientation that these 
alternatives require and foster? 

Some of the important virtues of 
the family are, nowadays, too often 
overlooked. The family is rapidly 
becoming the only institution in an 
increasingly impersonal world where 
each person is loved not for what he 
does or makes, but simply because 
he is. The family is also the institu- 
tion where most of us, both as 
children and as parents, acquire a 
sense of continuity with the past and 
a sense of commitment to the future. 
Without the family, most of us would 
have little incentive to take an interest 
in anything after our own deaths. It 
would be a just irony if programs of 
cloning or laboratory-controlled 
reproduction to improve the genetic 
constitutions of future generations 
were to undermine the very institu- 
tion which teaches us concern for the 
future. These observations suggest to 
me that the elimination of the family 
would weaken ties to past and present, 
and would throw us even more on the 
mercy of an impersonal, lonely 
present. The burden of proof should 
fall upon those believing our human- 
ness could survive even if the bio- 
logical family does not. 


Notes 

1. Even if such a right exists, it does not 
govern actions involving the foetus, be- 
cause the foetus is simply not a mere part 
of a woman’s body. One need only con- 
sider whether a woman can ethically take 
thalidomide while pregnant to see that 
this is so. It is distressing that seemingly 
intelligent people would sincerely look 
upon a foetus whose heart was beating, 
and which had its own EEG, as indis- 
tinguishable from a tumor of the uterus, 
a wart on the nose, or hamburger in the 
stomach. 

2. The discussion which follows is adapted 
from another essay, devoted entirely to 
cloning, entitled “Freedom, Coercion and 
Asexual Reproduction,” which will appear 
in Freedom, Coercion, and the Life Sci- 
ences, edited by Daniel Callahan and 
Leon R. Kass ( published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1972). 
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Adaptation 24 Marriage—A Cultural Perspective 


In our twentieth-century, tech- 
nologically advanced Western culture, 
no less than in the primitive cultures 
of peasant China or of the Pacific 
Islands, marriage is a cultural product. 
In primitive and more stable societies 
the cultural influences are readily 
apparent. In our highly complex and 
rapidly changing society, they may 

be more difficult to pergeive but they 
are fully as significant. 

Perhaps one of the most striking 
characteristics of marriage in our 
culture is the fact that it is based 
upon the concept of romantic love. The 
concept of love, developed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries among 
the nobility of France, was character- 
ized by complete abdication of all 
selfish motives, complete fealty, and 
a complete idealization of the beloved. 
Love was held to be a matter of free 
exchange, and that which was freely 
given was conceived to be vastly 
superior to the dutiful relationship 
supposed to exist between husband 
and wife in marriages that were ar- 
ranged by parents or overlords. 

This concept of romantic love, 
appealing as it did to women, has 
been handed down through the cen- 
turies and is now held by most 
women in our culture, but not by most 
men. Romantic love does, of course, 
govern the male's courtship behavior. 
During this period he behaves much 
like the adoring lover described by 
the twelfth-century troubadours. But 
after marriage, the male—because 
he has never been culturally condi- 
tioned to it—cannot maintain the 
role of romantic lover, and the wife’s 
disillusionment at the change in him 
is one of the causes of marital dis- 
satisfaction. Such disillusionment does 
not occur, of course, in cultures in 
which romantic love plays no part. 

Closely related to the romantic 
ideal is the notion that a Principal 
function of marriage is to increase 


From M. F. Ashley Montagu, “Mar- 
riage—A Cultural Perspective,” in Vic- 
tor W. Eisenstein, M.D., ed., Neurotic 
Interaction in Marriage, New York, Basic 
Books, 1956, pp. 3-9. Copyright © 1956 
by Basic Books, inc., Publishers, New 
York. 
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one’s personal happiness. This view, 
too, is peculiar to Western culture 
and does not exist in those cultures 
in which marriage is arranged by 
parents or has essentially an eco- 
nomic basis. Since happiness is not 
likely to be achieved by purposeful 
pursuit, this hedonistic view leads 
almost inevitably to some degree of 
disappointment and disillusionment 
in marriage. 

In almost every society the divi- 
sion of labor between husband and 
wife is an important determinant of the 
stability and happiness of marriage. 
In nonliterate societies this division 
of labor is clear-cut: the wife is 
usually the domestic worker, taking 
care of the feeding and clothing of 
the household and gathering the agri- 
cultural products, whereas the man 
is the hunter and the maker of 
implements. In our culture today, 
however, males and females are 
educated in virtually the same skills. 
As a result, the woman acquires 
aspirations which are necessarily 
truncated after marriage, and her 
resulting frustrations’are by no means 
lessened when she sees her husband 
able to pursue freely both the aspira- 
tions and the skills which he devel- 
Oped in the course of the same kind 
of education. The additional fact that 
the husband usually earns a living 
in a place remote from the house- 
hold and often by means of a skill so 
highly complex as to be unsharable 
by the wife produces a barrier to 
communication betweeA husband and 
wife and reduces sharply their area 
of common interests. If, on the other 
hand, the wife pursues her skills in 
an active career, the culture tends to 
make her fee! guilty about forsaki ng 
her duties as housewife and mother. 

The social mobility that is char- 
acteristic of our own culture is another 
source of tension in marriage. In our 
Culture, more than in any other, indi- 
viduals marry outside their social class 
and find adjustment to the customs 
and values of the spouse's class 
difficult, repugnant, or even im- 
possible. Horizontal social mobility— 
the movement of individuals geo- 
graphically and occupationally with- 


out change in socioeconomic level— 
tends to produce marriages with 
partners outside one’s own ethnic or 
racial group, a practice virtually un- 
heard of and socially proscribed in 
nonliterate societies. That differences 
between partners of such exogamous 
marriages contribute to marital in- 
stability is corroborated by consider- 
able empirical data. Perhaps one 
reason for the instability of exogamous 
marriages is that they lack the stabil- 
izing influences of the tribe or kinship 
group. Marriage in nonliterate so- 
cieties involves not only the two 
spouses but also the extended family 
groups of each of them. The multi- 
plicity of interrelationships of each 
spouse with the other's kinship group 
promotes a stability that is often 
entirely lacking in the marriage of 
two essentially familyless individuals. 

The relative ease of separation 
or divorce which is characteristic of 
our culture may be due in part to the 
lack of influence of the kinship 
group, but in its own right it can 
promote marriage instability by per- 
mitting a tentative approach to mar- 
riage. Such an attitude toward mar- 
riage may of course be favorable for 
the mental health of the individual 
who is involved, even though it pro- 
duces statistics that bode ill for the 
stability of marriages. 

The premium placed upon 
youthfulness and physical beauty is 
another peculiarity in our culture that 
can make for difficulties in marriage. 
The value of beauty is so strongly and 
so pervasively stressed that many men 
seem to make a marriage choice 
largely on the basis of being able to 
display their wives, Marriage on the 
basis of physical attractiveness has 
had such disastrous consequences 
that society has been forced to permit 
dissolution of such unions by making 
divorce more easily possible. 

The sheer complexity of our so- 


ciety makes our marital roles much 
more complex than those in any other 
society. The wife must be competent 
not only as housewife and mother but 
also as companion and helpmate even 
when neither her personality nor her 
learned skills are suited to such a 
diversity of roles. Her husband must 
be competent not only as a bread- 
winner but also as the head of the 
family even though most of his waking 
hours are spent far away from the 
home on matters not even remotely 
connected with home or family, and 
even though he could not asa child 
learn his future roles by observing 

the activities of adult males. 

Virtually everything we have noted 
thus far would seem to indicate that 
marriage in our own culture is com- 
plex, difficult, and precarious and, by 
implication, that marriage in non- 
literate societies involves infinitely 
fewer complexities, tensions, diffi- 
culties, and handicaps. In actual fact, 
very few studies have been made of 
marriage in nonliterate societies; but 
the systematic studies available and 
the incidental observations of an- 
thropologists studying other institu- 
tions make it quite clear that in every 
society there are tensions, insecurities, 
and difficulties. For us, marriage is 
beset by a number of difficulties that 
are unknown in simpler societies; but 
it also offers more opportunity for the 
full development of personality and 
self-expression. In a stable society, 
marriage is likely to be stable; but it 
is also likely to be devoid of challenge 
and devoid of the satisfactions arising 
from the successful meeting of chal- 
lenge. Moreover, the very complexity 
of our society permits deviations that 
are not possible in simpler societies, 
and as a result, the deviant personality 
not only can make a better adjustment 
but can contribute to the enrichment 
of the society itself. 
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Adaptation 24 (Cont.) Divorce—A Catholic View 
John L. Thomas & Clements S. Mihanovich 


Those who reject the Christian 
teaching on marriage and the family, 
or who deny that there are any fixed 
ends and laws regulating these 
institutions, look upon modern trends 
in regard to the family as inevitable. 
For them the present disorganization 
of the family represents the more or 
less necessary family maladjustment 
which accompanies the transition 
from one type of family organization 
to another. They see in the present 
disorganizrition of the traditional 
family form elements of reorganization. 
They believe they can discover a new 
form arising, the “democratic” family. 
This new form will serve primarily as 
a vehicle for the personality devel- 
opment of the mates; its only bonds 
will be the emotional attachment and 
affection of the parties involved, 
Those who view marriage in this 
way can be divided into two general 
groups. There are those who look upon 
the change as inevitable but are con- 
tent to let things take their Proper 
course. Opposed to this passivist 
group are the radicals, who are not 
content to wait for inevitable changes 
but would hasten the day of “liber- 
ation” by launching violent attacks 
against the traditional forms, Among 
the first of these were some of the 
early “feminists,” who looked upon 
marriage as the instrument of the 
Slavery or servitude of women. The 
early Marxists used somewhat the 
same argument but for different 
reasons. The Marxist attack on 
Private property necessarily entailed 
an attack on the traditional form of 
the family as the basis of social 
Privilege and inheritance, All those 
who advocate greater sexual freedom 
and loosening of the monogamous 
bond are also attacking the family. 
Many of them base their contentions 
on the theory that all repression of 
sexual desire is unhealthy and will 
lead to psychic and nervous disorders. 
Some go so far as to look upon the 
family as a breeding ground for every 
kind of neurosis, 


From John L. Thomas, S.J., Chapter |, 
and Clements S. Mihanovich, Chapter xi, 
in Clements S. Mihanovich, ed., Marriage 
and the Family, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. 
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A less radical and more subtle 
attack on the family comes from those 
who look upon the family as primarily 
a vehicle for the development and 
satisfaction of sexual wants. Marital 
happiness is equated with perfect 
sexual harmony. If this is not achieved 
in marriage, then the family should be 
broken up and a new mate sought out. 
Proponents of this view believe that 
mismatches would result less often 
if there were greater sexual freedom 
before marriage, and some advocate 
a kind of trial marriage which would 
enable the partners to find out if they 
are compatible. This way of thinking 
receives strong support from motion 
pictures and the popular magazines. 
Here love is portrayed as a mysteri- 
ous visitation, to be recognized by 
the sudden glow of passion aroused 
at the first sight of the new lover. 

This some-enchanted-evening-you- 
will-see-a-stranger philosophy of love, 
more commonly called the romantic 
cult, falsifies the marital expectations 
of the unmarried by identifying physi- 
Cal attraction with love. 

One of the most serious attacks 
on the family comes from those who 
contend that the traditional family is 
not able to prepare and educate the 
youth of the country for life in the 
modern world, The mothers over- 
Protect, the fathers are too authori- 
tarian, the brothers and sisters arouse 
jealousy. In general, in one way or 
another, the poor child is thought to 
be ill prepared to mix with the larger 
society and to take his place as a 
balanced citizen. Either parents must 
be re-educated by the child psychol- 
ogists, or the training of the children 
should be turned over to “specialists.” 


Roots of the Family Crisis 


The family is in crisis today, however, 
not only because the structure of the 
family and the functions which it 
performs have changed so greatly. 
Historically man has ever been 
adapting his institutions to changing 
external conditions, However, adapta- 
tion requires that individuals be 
convinced that the ends and values 
embodied in the old are really worth 


preserving. If the participants in a par- 
ticular institution are confused or in 
doubt about its traditional ends and 
values, they are not likely to make 
many sacrifices to preserve them. It is 
such confusion and doubt which have 
precipitated the crisis of the family 
today. 

The roots of this change are 
found in the Renaissance. Humanists 
like Erasmus sought to free the family 
from much of the traditionalist family 
control. The Reformation insisted that 
marriage was not a sacrament and 
reduced it to a pure contractual 
arrangement. This setting aside of the 
supernatural sanction which had sur- 
rounded marriage had far-reaching 
consequences. Once the divine sanc- 
tions were removed from the family, it 
was a short step to bypass all social 
control and consider marriage as a 
private affair concerning only the 
individuals involved. Thus the institu- 
tion of the family was established on 
the unstable basis of personal satis- 
faction. The consequences of this shift 
from the sacramental to the con- 
tractual basis of marriage became 
apparent only with the increasing 
secularization of Western society. 
Emancipation from religious restraint 
and the substitution of the “scientific” 
approach to all problems were con- 
sidered the absolute prerequisites of 
progress. The splendid advances 
achieved in the natural sciences in- 
duced men to believe that they could 
as easily uncover “laws” of human 
action. This belief was helped im- 
measurably by the discoveries of 
Freud and the psychologists of other 
schools. Granting the very real con- 
tributions they made to our knowledge 
of human motivation and action, their 
ready generalizations as conveyed to 
the general public resulted in the 
belief that restraint and self-discipline 
were either unwise or illusionary. 

The consequences for marriage 
and the family in all these trends are 
apparent today in the two major motifs 
controlling man's thinking on mar- 
riage. These are the romantic cult 
and individualism. On the negative 
side one can look at the romantic 
cult as a reaction against the “puritan- 
ism" exemplified in the American 
tradition. Positively it is based on 
modern psychological theory as seen 


through the eyes of a novelist in 
Hollywood. If the mysterious glow of 
love dies down after the honeymoon, 
then you have made a mistake and 
there is little to do but break up the 
union and start to search all over 
again! The second motif running 
through thinking on modern marriage 
is that of individualism, which is 
really complementary to the romantic 
cult. Marriage and family are looked 
upon as vehicles for the personality 
development of the persons involved. 
They are good only if they contribute 
fully and freely to his personality 
development as conceived by the indi- 
vidual. They are intolerable if they 
hinder this. However, the exigencies 
of family life are such that consider- 
able limitation and restraint on indi- 
vidual desires and impulses are im- 
perative, so that individuals must 
either change their philosophy of life 
or seek escape from intolerable situ- 
ations through divorce. 


The Evils of Divorce 


As a result of these developments, the 
American home in the twentieth cen- 
tury has been ravaged by a cancerous 
phenomenon, divorce, which has 
threatened to all but destroy this 
basic cell of human existence in civil 
society. As old as the human race and 
second only in importance to man 
himself is the channel of life whereby 
the family has been perpetuated and 
preserved through the ages. When 
the sacredness of family life is under- 
mined, civilization itself is endangered. 
No nation is stronger than the homes 
of which it is composed. As the 
family goes, so goes the nation. In- 
deed, divorce may be considered 
from several different aspects besides 
its usual legal definition as a legal 
dissolution of marriage bonds. It may 
be viewed as a pathological condi- 
tion in society or as a painful personal 
tragedy; but it may also be viewed as 
a violation of divine precept. 

During the Christian era marriage 
was elevated to the dignity of a 
sacrament, and the Savior taught with 
the greatest explicitness: “Therefore 
now they are no longer two, but one 
flesh. What therefore God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder” 
(Matt. 19:6). He stated further, "Who- 
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ever puts away his wife and marries 
another, commits adultery against 
her; and if the wife puts away her 
husband, and marries another, she 
commits adultery” (Mark 10:11, see 
also Luke 16:18). 

By the tenth century the Catholic 
teaching on the dissolubility of mar- 
riage had been incorporated into the 
civil laws of every Catholic country. 
The Protestant Reformation, however, 
rejected Catholic teaching, and the 
pre-Christian concept of mar- 
riage, that marriage was merely a 
natural contract and therefore could 
be terminated by a civil divorce, was 
reassumed. 

In the United States, canon law 
and the ecclesiastical court system 
have never been integrated with either 
the state or the federal legislative 
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departments. Marriage has never 
been recognized legally as a sacra- 
ment, and divorce is considered a 
privilege granted by the state. 

Because of divorce, the marriage 
contract becomes subject to whim 
and caprice; easy opportunity is 
afforded for the disruption of homes: 
conjugal instability is encouraged; 
the care and education of children are 
undermined; and the seeds of discord 
find fertile soil in the encouragement 
furnished by easy divorce legislation 
and administration, 

Since it is true that for the dis- 
integration of the family and the 
decadence of the state nothing is so 
Powerful as the corruption of morals, it 
is apparent that divorce is one of the 
greatest dangers to the welfare of 
families and nations. 


ELEVEN 


What Are the Problems? 


When Woodrow Wilson said after World War I, “We are participants, 
whether we would or not, in the life of the world,” it was generally 
regarded as a statement of moral principle rather than a statement of 
fact. But after World War II, a national commission’s flat reference to 
“the disappearance of the line of demarcation which hitherto has existed 
between domestic and foreign problems” was widely accepted as a 
literal description of the actual state of affairs.! The stability of the 
American social order is tied as never before to the maintenance of some 
measure of world social order. The aspirations of Americans can be 
affected directly by the aspirations of several billions of other people. 
Domestic social problems like education, race relations, and juvenile 
delinquency react almost as sensitively as the stock market to the world 
situation. And with the development of nuclear weapons, and the 
acceleration of an environment-depleting technology, the virtual extinc- 
tion of man and society from the face of the earth has become a genuine 
possibility. 


An Approaching Crisis in Human Affairs? 


There are at least three relatively new elements in the current world 
situation which support warnings that we are indeed approaching a 
master crisis in human affairs: (1) the so-called population explosion, 
which is really a crisis in providing adequate natural support systems— 
including food, air, and water—to an exploding population; (2) the 
emergence of the underdeveloped peoples of the world; and (3) the 
development of ultimate nuclear armaments, in an atmosphere of 
continuing international conflict. 


. 


Population Explosion 


Two thousand years a 
(Table 11.1). It took about 16 centuries for that 


years, and by the year 2500 there will theoreti 
square yard on earth. coretically be one person per 


l a remote concern. The hard 
y be a population increase of 
» Or so, and the world is unable to 
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Table 11.1. Estimated growth of world’s population 


Year Population 

400,000 B.c. 50,000 
8000 B.C. 5,000,000 
A.D. 1 300,000,000 
a.D. 1650 500,000,000 
A.D. 1750 800,000,000 
A.D, 1850 1,262,000,000 
A.D, 1950 2,517,000,000 
A.D. 1970 3,614,000,000 


ijt | Ul 

Sources: Based on data from John P. Durand, “The Modern Expansion of 
World Population,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 3 (June 
1967), È 137; Harrison Brown and Edward Hutchings, Jr., Are Our Descendants 
Doomed? (New York: Viking Press, 1970), pp. 14, 15. 


Furthermore, in some areas food production per capita is actually 
diminishing because of rising populations. 

In short, most of the people in the world do not have enough to eat, 
and at present rates, population growth will soon outstrip increase in 
food production. At the same time, this population growth is putting a 
strain on the natural resources and environment of the earth. 


The Worldwide Revolution of “Depressed” Peoples 


Throughout most of modern history the populations of Asia and Africa 
remained relatively quiescent. They were under the heel of a foreign 
power or an indigenous despot, or both, and always in the backwash of 
modern civilization. The people were never in an effective state of dis- 
content, and never counted as a force on the world scene. The first 
effective stirrings began in Asia in the early part of the twentieth 
century, but it was only after World War II that the population revolu- 
tion exploded with full force on both continents. In 1970 most of the 
people in Asia, about half of the world’s population, were living under a 
different form of government than had prevailed in 1940. The circum- 
stances varied from country to country, but the changes all took place in 
the same ferment of heightened aspirations. 

In 1954 there were only 4 independent countries in all of Africa; by 
1970 there were 38. The unexpected swiftness of these developments 
can be measured by the statement of the acting governor-general of the 
Belgian Congo, as quoted in the New York Herald Tribune (November 
25, 1951), that self-government in that area might come “in something 
less than 100 years.” It came in something less than 10 years. 

These revolutionary changes comprise the most extensive social and 
political upheaval in the world’s history. The expressed goals are both 
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Figure 11.1. Protein and calorie intake 
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Source: Donnella H. Meadows et al., The Limits of Growth (New York: 
New American Library, 1972), p. 56, 


independence and a higher standard of living. India’s Nehru declared, 
ependence because the nationalist in me cannot 
tolerate alien domination; I work for it even more because for me it is 
the inevitable step to social and economic chan 
the world a revolution of rising expectations. For the first time in 


pressed population of the world— 
ulation—is actively, insistently, and 
effectively discontented. A necessary condition for achieving a viable 
world order is the establishment of economic, social, and political 
stability in the depressed areas of the world. 
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International Conflict in a Nuclear Age 


Nuclear weapons have added a new dimension to the possibility of 
human destruction: the bombs carried by the largest World War II 
bombers were equivalent to about 20 tons of TNT; today it is possible 
to produce a hydrogen bomb that has the destructive force of 20 million 
tons of TNT. There is, in effect, a millionfold difference. 

The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima at the end of World War 
IL was equivalent to 15,000 tons (15 kilotons) of TNT. It destroyed 
about 5 square miles and killed about 70,000 people. Today, a “stand- 
ard” hydrogen bomb—produced in some quantity by the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union—is equivalent to 10 million tons 
(10 megatons) of TNT. It is calculated that one of these bombs can 
destroy all buildings and kill 75 percent of the people within an area of 
27 square miles, and to a decreasing extent, destroy buildings and 
people within an area of 1250 square miles.’ The long-range effects of 
radioactive fallout from such a bomb in terms of death and other bio- 
logical effects are less calculable. 

It has been estimated that a 5 kilomegaton attack (equivalent to 5 
billion tons of TNT) on the United States by guided missiles, which is 
within the capacity of the Societ Union today, would kill about 140 
million people in America within the first 60 days. More would die as 
the direct result of continued fallout. Similarly, 80 percent or more of 
the population of the Soviet Union could be wiped out as the result of a 
single nuclear attack. In addition, in either case, deadly radioactive 
fallout would reach large sections of the world. A nuclear attack on the 
Soviet Union, for example, would probably kill people not only in India 
and Burma but as far away as Great Britain. 

It is estimated that the U.S. stockpile of nuclear weapons has an 
explosive power of at least 35 kilomegatons, and that of the Soviet 
Union an explosive power of at least 20 kilomegatons. Scientists have 
roughly considered the prerequisites for a DOE reaction—DOE stand- 
ing for death on earth, the destruction of all life on earth. The estimated 
55 kilomegatons of nuclear weapons held by the United States and the 
Soviet Union constitute about one-eighth DOE. The DOE reaction does 
not increase in proportion to the kilomegatons; it would take about 500 
kilomegatons to produce one-half DOE. But the nuclear stockpiles 
increase, and it is apparently possible to approximate a potentially 
complete DOE reaction. 

The new order of destructiveness of military weapons has raised 
new moral, political, and social questions. For example, the possibility 
of an accidental firing has caused wide concern. So has the possibility 
that these lethal weapons might fall into the hands of individual despots 
or political psychopaths. The stake in a stable world social order is 
greater than ever before. In addition, the smaller nations of the world 
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now have as grim a concern with the threat of a prospective war 
between the giant countries as do those countries themselves. 

However, while the possibility of a nuclear holocaust has added a 
new technological dimension to war, it is the continuing fact of war 
itself that frustrates the aspirations of billions of people, including their 
aspiration for social order. Since World War II no nuclear bomb has 
been dropped, but millions of people have died as a result of war. The 
“limited,” nonnuclear war has not been outmoded. Asians have fought 
Asians, Africans have fought Africans, and Middle Easterners have 
fought Middle Easterners in “low technology” wars. But, more often 
than not, the competing big powers of the world were involved, and 
faced each other, various degrees moved from actual combat with each 
other. In the Korean war, Chinese “volunteer” soldiers actually fought 
with the North Koreans against the Americans and their allies, In the 
Vietnam war, the United States provided men and armaments to South 
Vietnam; the Soviet Union and China provided military support to 
North Vietnam. But the Soviet Union supported India in its border 
conflict with China, and supported Bangladesh against Pakistan, while 
the United States provided support to Pakistan. In the Middle Eastern 
war, the Soviet Union provided military support to Egypt, and the 
United States provided military support to Israel. The three-way global 
conflict among China, the Soviet Union, and the United States has kept 
the threat of world war and of nuclear war alive in the midst of re- 
gionalized conflicts. But the regionalized conflicts themselves have 
drained the world, and created specific problems for the American 
social order. And it is not insignificant that, whatever the role of the big 
powers, the active sites of these regionalized conflicts were the seething, 
underdeveloped, and unstable areas of the world. 

It would be a vast oversimplification to say that the world’s political 
problems would disappear if the world’s social problems were solved. 
But it is generally agreed that the international political situation can 
only deteriorate further and can never stabilize durably until there is a 
substantial amelioration of these social problems, 


Why? The Causes of Current World Social Problems 


The current social problems afflicting the underdeveloped countries of 
the world would exist even if there had been no population explosion. 


Indeed, both the rising aspirations and the 
growth in these countries have the same genesis 
tion, which began in the West hundreds of years 


accelerating population 
—the industrial revolu- 
ago and is now spread- 
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ing to the rest of the world. This is the tail end of the same revolution of 
rising expectations which in the West also was accompanied by acceler- 
ating rates of population growth. 


World Population Growth 


Population explosions, so called, are usually the result of declining 
death rates rather than rising birthrates. A decline in death rates can be 
brought about by interrelated factors—a general rise in living standards, 
with concomitant improvements in diet and sanitation, and advances in 
medical science. : 

For most of man’s history, there was only a gradual decrease in 
death rates in response to gradual improvements in living standards. 
About 2000 years ago in Rome, then the most advanced part of the 
world, the average length of life was in the 20s. Over 16 centuries later, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the average length of life was 
in the 30s. However, by only 200 years later the average had risen to the 
40s, and today the average life-span in the Western world is approach- 
ing the 70s (Figure 11.2). This dramatic increase in life expectancy has 
been ascribed first to a mass rise in living standards made possible by 
the industrial revolution, and more recently to the spectacular conquest 
of infectious diseases by modern science and public health measures. 

In the highly developed countries, heart diseases and cancer now 
cause over 65 percent of all deaths. In the underdeveloped countries, 
these two diseases cause about 10 percent of all deaths. These are the 
degenerative diseases of old age, and their high incidence in Europe 
and America attests to the successful fight against infectious diseases. If 
people live longer, and if the birthrate remains stable, then obviously 
population grows. But there is another implication for population 
growth, which relates to age structure and the state of public health. 
During the period when infectious diseases are being brought drasti- 
cally under control, the death rate drops particularly low. The younger 
people are not dying from the diseases with which they were formerly 
afflicted—and there is not yet a significant aged population to die of 
degenerative diseases. Under those conditions, the rate of population 
increase is particularly spectacular. That is what is happening in the 
underdeveloped countries today, and will continue to be reflected for a 
generation because of the introduction of public health measures in 
those countries. In one province in Turkey the death rate from malaria 
dropped from 28 to 10 per 1000 in six years as a result of new malaria 
control measures. In Ceylon the death rate from malaria dropped from 
20 to 12 per 1000 in three years.* 


For thousands of years the rate of population increase in the world 


was something less than .02 percent each year, Several hundred years 


ago, for the first time, the rate of increase began to accelerate as a result 
of the decreasing death rate. Soon the alarm was sounded that the 
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Figure 11.2. Average length of life from ancient to modern times 
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population was growing too fast for the limited resources of the earth. 
The most famous doomsdayer was Thomas Malthus, who at the turn of 
the nineteenth century warned that the population was increasing in 
geometric proportion while the food supply could only increase in 
simple arithmetic proportion, The drop in mortality was often laid to 
man’s interference with the “balance of nature” Malthus himself wrote: 


We should facilitate, instead of foolishly and vainly endeavoring to 
impede, the operations of nature in producing . . . mortality; and 
if we dread the too frequent visitation of the horrid form of famine, 
we should sedulously encourage the other forms of destruction (by 
nature). Instead of recommending cleanliness for the poor, we 
should encourage contrary habits. In our towns we should make 
the streets narrower, crowd more people into the houses and court 
the return of the plague. In the country we should build our villages 
near stagnant pools, and particularly encourage settlements in all 
marshy and unwholesome situations. But above all we should 
reprobate specific remedies for ravaging diseases, and those benevo- 
lent but much mistaken men who thought they were doing a service 


to mankind by projecting schemes for the total extirpation of par- 
ticular disorders,’ 


However, Malthus’ fears did not take into account the capacity of 
industrialization to support large populations or the influence of indus- 
trialization on the birthrate, 
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The birthrate, like the death rate, was constant for most of man’s 
recorded history. It remained constant in Western Europe through 
several centuries of decreasing mortality rates, thus producing the 
runaway population increase that filled Malthus and others with such 
deep foreboding. But from about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
it began to appear that a kind of natural balance was being reestab- 
lished. For the first time in man’s knowledge birthrates were dropping. 

This experience led to the theory that a typical demographic cycle 
follows upon industrialization and urbanization, First, mortality rates 
drop as a result of rising standards of living and public health. Then 
birthrates drop, first in the cities, later in the surrounding areas, as 
values change and small-family patterns become established, In 1820, 
for example, in preindustrial America, the birthrate was about 55 per 
1000 population; by 1900 it had dropped to about 32 per 1000. It 
dropped further during the Depression, rose rather sharply for a period 
after World War II, and has declined since to new lows,¢R 

A number of explanations have been offered for the apparent 
long-range decline of the birthrate in industrialized and urbanized 
societies. Large families are not so feasible economically in urban indus- 
trial areas as they are in rural areas. Housing accommodations are 
smaller. Children are not so useful economically; they are more of an 
economic burden. A working mother in the city is handicapped by 
children as she is not on a farm, But more subtle motivations have also 
been suggested, As people’s economic position improves, their aspira- 
tions for their children are raised, and they have only as many children 
as they can afford to raise and educate “properly.” But more than that, 
as people’s economic positions improve, their own aspirations rise. 
Those who can see the possibility of an even higher standard, of living 

will often avoid having that possibility frustrated by many children. 

The basic demographic cycle as manifested in the Western world is 
a source of optimism for some observers in the present situation. Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, they say, are in the first phase of the 
demographic cycle, during which mortality rates drop. They are in the 
process of becoming industrialized and urbanized, and their levels of 
aspiration have been raised. Sometime in the future their birthrates will 
od ee begin to drop, and the population explosion will be 

Some corroboration of this theory is found in the fact that the 
average birthrate of 25 less developed but “developing” countries was 
found to have started to decline in 1960, at about the same time that the: 
American birthrate started its new decline.’ The following countries 
were included in this analysis: Algeria, Madagascar, Mauritius Tunisia, 
Réunion, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 


CR Chapter 6, pp. 198-199. 
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dor, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Trinidad-Tobago, 
Ceylon, Iran, Taiwan, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Cyprus, Fiji. 

If the theory holds, then perhaps an industrialized world will reach 
population zero before there is one person per square yard, But even if 
the theory holds, and the birthrate declines, the current population 
increase of over 2 percent per year will obtain for some time. Because of 
the lower mortality rate, the population in the newly developed nations 
is a relatively young one. Even if the fertility of women aged 15-34 falls, 
the birthrate will remain high because of the high proportion of young 
women in the population at this moment of time. In other words, the 
prospect of the problems associated with the world population doubling 
in the next 30 or 40 years are with us in any case. 


Industrialization and Urbanization 


The central problem of the underdeveloped nations is not population 
growth in itself but the achievement of standards of living commen- 
surate with the new goals of the people. These nations have felt the by- 
products of the industrial revolution—rising aspirations and population 
growth—without yet having an industrial revolution of their own. 
Industrialization is the key to the achievement of their goals and the 
solution of their basic social problem. 

However, there is no present indication that the trend toward indus- 
trialization in the underdeveloped countries is strong enough or swift 
enough to cope with the massive population increases resulting from 
lowered mortality rates. It is true that economic growth—the rate at 
which goods and services are produced—has been increasing in the 
depressed areas, but the population increase in these countries has kept 
pace. Furthermore, the great leap forward in industrialization which 
makes it possible for a society to create a reserve of wealth and signifi- 
cantly raise living standards has not yet given evidence of appearing in 
the depressed areas. As a result, the gaps are still widening between the 
developed and underdeveloped nations (Figure 11.3). 

One index of this development is the number of people employed in 
agriculture. Kingsley Davis has defined an underdeveloped country as 
one with more than 50 percent of its gainfully occupied males engaged 
in agriculture.’ By this measure, three-quarters of the world is still 
underdeveloped. For example, while 5 percent of the American popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, these are the percentages of a number of 
African working forces engaged in agriculture: United Arab Republic, 
58: Ghana, 62; Congo, 87; Sudan, 87; Algeria, 88.* The fact that food 
production in the underdeveloped areas has barely kept pace with the 
population is another index of the failure of significant industrialization 


to take place (Figure 11.4). 
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Figure 11.3. Economic growth rates. The economic growth of individual 
nations indicates that differences in exponential growth rates are widening 
the economic gap between rich and poor nations. 
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Urban growth is usually associated with both industrialization and 
rising aspirations. The populations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
are growing at rates almost twice as high as the overall population rates, 
and at about twice the European urban growth (Table 11.2), But urban 
growth in these countries is not so closely tied to industrialization as it 
was in Europe. The proportion of manufacturing employees in cities of 
underdeveloped countries is half that in cities of developed countries. 
There is still relatively little industry in the urban areas of Asia and 
Africa, for example, and much of this is still on the level of household 
industry rather than factories. Urban growth in these areas represents 
merely the transfer of rural poverty from an overpopulated and un- 
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Figure 11.4, Food production. Total food production in the nonindustrialized 
regions of the world has risen at about the same rate as the population. Thus 
food production per capita has remained nearly constant, at a low level. 
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settled countryside to a mass urban setting. Consequently, the slum 
housing conditions in these urban areas are dense. As an example, one 
author cited conditions in Bombay's slums which “contain over a half a 
million persons living in 9,000 dilapidated units. Another million live in 
200,000 single room tenements scattered over the city.”® 

The swollen youth populations of the developing countries create 
problems of their own. One of the special problems is education, which 
is the key to the development of a modern, industrialized nation. An 
emphasis on education has not been lacking in the current revolution, 
and some nations have made appreciable progress. However, the under- 
developed nations have to educate proportionately more children than 
the industrialized nations, and to do so without their economic and 
human resources. In countries like India and Indonesia, for example, 
only about half of the children aged 5-14 are in school. In many coun- 
tries, the percentage is lower.” 

In addition, the “traditional” forms of delinquency have made their 
appearance in the urban centers of the underdeveloped countries. To 
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Table 11.2. Estimated and projected urban population, by 
size groups, for Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 1960 and 1975 


Population Population 
in Places in Places 
100,000 As Percent 1,000,000 As Percent 


and Over of Total and Over of Total 
(millions ) Population (millions) Population 


Year 1960: 
Africa 20 8 6 2 
Asia 204 12 102 6 
Latin America 51 25 25 12 
Year 1975: 
Africa 48 16 12 4 
Asia 486 22 221 10 
Latin America 118 39 61 20 


Source: Urban Land Institute, World Urbanization, Technical Bulletin No. 43, 
April 1962. 


the usual hazards of urban life are added the even more extreme value 
conflicts and dislocations of severe economic and social upheaval. One 
West African described the situation as his area began to urbanize: 


We have seen the conflict of cultural values in monogamy versus 
polygamy; Christianity versus Tigare; matrilineal versus patrilineal 
inheritance; individualism versus traditional family obligations; elec- 
tive municipal government versus tribal loyalties; in the discourtesy 
governing social relations in the new economic and governmental 
institutions; in the absence of a sense of social responsibility . . .; in 
the ineffectiveness of moral and legal sanctions; and most promi- 
nently and obviously of all in increased crime, prostitution, juvenile 
delinquency, unbridled acquisitiveness, bribery and corruption, 
which are symptoms of a maladjusted society,” 


Natural Resources and Pollution 


/ veloped and developing countries 
increases, as the people of these countries join the affluent world, the 


i sources. One research team from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (M.LT.) determined that, given 


current rates of growth, five times the known global reserves of petro- 
leum would be used up in 50 years." In 1973, “the energy crisis” be- 
came a common phrase in public affairs, The use of energy is also related 
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directly to the pollution of our environment.©* In this context is our 
world most dramatically “one.” Greenland ice, far from the factories and 
ioe has registered an annual 300 percent increase of lead since 
13 
The M.LT. research team estimated that at the present rates of 
growth, and standards of technology, the total pollution load on the 
earth’s environment in the year 2000 will be ten times what it is today." 


Meeting the Problems 


A network of inseparable problems is involved in efforts to achieve a 
stable social order in the world. Central are the population problem and 
the revolution of rising expectations. Penetrating these factors, however, 
is the continuing political conflict among nations. 


Population Problems 
INDUSTRIALIZING THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 
The population problem is one not only of sheer numbers but also of the 
inability of primitive economies to support increasing masses of people 
whose expectations are also rising. Thus any proposed solution to the 
population problem must consider two variables; the reduction of 
population growth, and an increase in productive capacities. 

Calculations by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations indicate that it would take a dramatic increase in food 
supplies to feed the growing population of the world adequately, now 
and in the future, In 25 years food supplies would have to be increased 
threefold (Figure 11.5). At present only about 10 percent of the land 
surface of the earth is under cultivation. It is estimated that this 10 
percent could adequately support the people now living if it were 
farmed by the most modern methods. According to estimates, if tillable 
lands presently unused or inadequately used were brought into produc- 
tion adequate food could be produced to support a world population of 
10 billion, This does not take into consideration the possibility of scien- 
tific and agricultural advances or the tapping of food supplies in 300 
million cubic miles of ocean, Of course, there are substantially different 
regional needs because of differences in both cultural habits and natural 
resources, For example, the vast majority of arable land is already in use 
in Asia, but much more land could be put to agricultural use in Latin 
America and Africa, One African official's somewhat bitter view of the 
“population problem” is this: 

Some interested people have decided that the Asian problem is also 

the African problem, But Africa is capable of producing its own 


CR Chapter 6, pp. 215-222. 
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food, clothing and shelter, It’s estimated that 20 per cent of African 
food crops rot on the ground, but people pay little attention to this 
problem or to finding ways to solve it. All they want is to stop 
African men going to bed with African women and having babies. 
It would take 10 to 15 years, of course, for this to have effect and 
when, after 15 years, you have succeeded in slowing population 
growth, Africa would find itself with inadequate population to 
match the new technology—and an aging work force, 15 


However, whether the problem is one of using technology to put 
more land to arable use or using technology to increase production on 
land already under use, the problem quickly becomes one of social 
organization rather than sheer technology, 

Increased agricultural production alone will not fulfill the economic 
and social aspirations of the people of the developing nations; they need 
also to build up industry and mass-produce many kinds of goods. But it 
is apparent from the growth trends of the developing countries that the 
kind of capital investment required for this industrialization can be 
supplied only by massive outside aid. Although the aggregate national 
income of the underdeveloped nations has recently been increasing by 
about 3 percent a year, the population of these countries has been 
increasing by over 2 percent a year. With such a small net increase in 
national income, it is impossible for the underdeveloped nations them- 
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Figure 11.5. Index of needs in total food supplies by 
selected major food groups (100 = presently available) 
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Source: “Food Supplies and Population,” Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, in Larry K. Y. Ng, ed., The Population Crisis ( New 
York: World Academy of Art and Science, 1965), p. 155. 


selves to accumulate the large capital investment needed for full-scale 
industrialization. Just one index of the gap between capital resources 
lies in the comparative consumption of sources of energy in the various 
countries. As measured in thè equivalent of pounds of coal, the United 
States consumes, in total energy, about 4000 pounds per capita annu- 
ally. Developed European countries, like the Soviet Union, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom, consume 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries, like Ghana, India, Ecuador, and 
Liberia, consume 300 to 700 pounds per capita.’* In the period between 
1948 and 1970, the United States government provided about $50 billion 
in grants and loans for foreign economic assistance (Table 11.3). This 


Table 11.3. U.S. foreign aid: economic assistance, 
1948-1970 (in billions of dollars) 


Loans Grants 

Near East and South Asia 7 5 
Latin America 4 2 
East Asia 1 10 
Africa 1 1 
Europe 2 13 
Nonregional — 4 

Total 15 35 


a Does not include military aid. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, pp- 763, 764. 
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was in addition to the $37 billion in foreign military aid provided during 
that period. Almost a third of this economic assistance went for the 
reconstruction of postwar Europe. The remainder constituted the bulk 
of foreign economic assistance that went to developing countries from 
any part of the world. In all, however, economic aid to the underdevel- 
oped countries has amounted to less than $4 per capita per year. This 
order of investment can barely keep pace with the current needs of the 
growing population, much less provide adequate funds for the quick 
industrial development that is called for. 

The initial question is one of American and Western will and 
capacity to provide the kind of massive economic assistance that is 
apparently needed to “prime the pump” of underdeveloped countries. 
In addition, technicians are needed to go along with the funds, as well 
as vast programs in training and much preplanning. Serious questions 
have been raised of how far and how well a massive technological 
apparatus can be imposed on societies whose social organization, cul- 
ture, and education need great leaps forward in order to make full use 
of this apparatus (see Adaptation 25). The growth of the industrial 
West was gradual, with social patterns and technological patterns 
advancing side by side. It has been suggested that the underdeveloped 
areas are in a position to accelerate their social growth as well as their 
technological growth, one illustration being that the budget allocation 
for public education in some of these countries is proportionately larger 
than in highly developed modern countries. 


CURBING POPULATION GROWTH DIRECTLY 


Industrialization is generally considered the key to increased produc- 
tion. In view of the past history of lowered birthrates in industrialized 
urban societies, it is also often considered ultimately the key to reducing 
population growth, However, the need to curb population growth now 
and by direct measures has been invoked on several grounds—indus- 
trial growth may not be able to outpace the rapid population growth in 
underdeveloped countries, and there is no assurance that the reduced 
population growth that followed industrialization in the West will 
necessarily follow in other areas of the world, 

About two dozen governments in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
had established an active birth control program by 1970, These pro- 
grams included the largest developing countries, with populations of 
100 million or more—China, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia—and, alto- 
gether, included two-thirds of the population of the developing world. 
Another 15 countries, with another 12 percent of the developing popula- 
tion, had instituted birth control policies, but no active programs. 
Attitude surveys indicated that interest in family planning had grown 
somewhat among the populations of these countries, but knowledge, 
information, and availability of resources remained a problem. It is 
estimated that some 5 percent of the married women of reproductive 
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age in developing countries are using some contraceptive device, as 
compared with 30 percent in the developed countries. In the developing 
countries the major device found effective is the IUD (intrauterine 
device), while the contraceptive pill is more often used in the developed 
countries. Also, these devices in the developing countries are mainly 
supplied by government program. However, the proportions of “averted 
births” are much higher than indicated by the use of contraceptive 
devices because of other practices, especially including abortion, which 
is still predominantly illegal. It is roughly estimated that about three- 
quarters of the married women of reproductive age in developed coun- 
tries engage in some practice to avert birth, as against about one-fifth of 
such women in the developing countries.” 

One analysis conducted by the Organization for Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning concluded that deliberate birth control programs in 
the developing countries account for about 2-3 million averted births a 
year.18 In one sense, this magnitude of results is impressive. In another 
sense, it is not yet large enough and fast enough to make a serious dent 
in the population crisis. The main success of birth control programs 
seems to turn around the desire of the population involved. That desire 
seems to be associated with prior modernization of economies and 
standards of living. But once that desire begins to grow, in company 
with aspirations, then birth control programs seem necessary and 
effective. 


Problems of the International Social Order 


The twentieth century has been replete with dreams and proposals of an 
institutionalized international society that could peaceably handle dif- 
ferences among nations, Just as numerous have been the practical con- 
siderations that have prevented the fuller realization of these dreams. 
The key question has been enforceability. The establishment of a world 
federation, an all-powerful international police force, or an all-encom- 
passing world court would, according to some observers, constitute a 
sign rather than a cause of reduced tensions. If the great powers were to 
yield their sovereignty and prerogatives to these formal institutions, the 
institutions themselves would no longer be so crucial to social order. 
The League of Nations foundered and the United Nations has stumbled 
on the fact that they were both built around the existing structure of 
great power relationships. | 7 
Those who are more optimistic about the fate of the United Nations 
point out two significant new factors: (1) the Renascence of the sub- 
merged two-thirds of the world, and (2) the ideologically competitive 
nature of the East-West conflict. Neither the Western nor the Commu- 
o tum their backs on the nations of the reborn 


nist powers can afford t i 
continents; nor can military might alone prevail as once it could. 
the United 


Nevertheless it is still clear that the antagonism among 
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States, the Soviet Union, and China still overshadow world politics, and 
that peace in the world depends mainly on the development of stable 
relationships among these powers. 

How negotiable are relations between the Communist nations and 
the United States? How committed is modern communism to the 
concept that it has a mission to communize the world? How prevalent is 
the concept in the United States that it has a mission to “decommunize” 
the world? Is it possible to establish a stable world order based on the 
peaceful coexistence of these two giant forces? Answers to these ques- 
tions depend on basic evaluations of the nature of Communist societies, 
of American society, and of the capacity of both for change. 

There is evidence that some changes may have been taking place 
within the Soviet Union. One hypothesis is that as the Soviet Union 
becomes more industrialized, with higher standards of living, the day-to- 
day aspirations of the Russian people will come to resemble those of the 
American people more closely, the government will become more stable, 
and the missionary aspect of Soviet national purpose will diminish. In 
recent years the Communist party in Russia has issued periodic state- 
ments affirming the possibility that communism and Western democracy 
can exist in the world side by side and can therefore negotiate their 
differences, But these statements have been interspersed with hostile 
declarations. Communist China has given even less evidence of ideo- 
logically departing from the traditional concept of the fundamental 
incompatibility between communism and noncommunism. 

However, there is also evidence that old ideological competitions 
are no longer as critical as older geopolitical competitions, for either 
China, or the Soviet Union, or the United States. China and the Soviet 
Union are at serious odds over border disputes and are competitive with 
each other in developing spheres of influence in Asia and Africa, The 
thetoric of antagonism between those two countries has at times been as 
violent as it has been between those two countries and the United 
States. The Chinese-Russian disputes over land antedate the Commu- 
nist regimes in either country—as does, for example, the American- 
Russian dispute over influence in the Middle East. The emergence of 
China—not yet but obviously a coming giant power—and of Sino-Soviet 
hostility has added a new factor in destroying the formerly bipolar 
“balance of power” game, 

And within the United States, the clearly expressed aspirations of 
the American people lent further impetus to the possibility of coexis- 
tence and détente among the great powers. The Vietnamese war was 
generally acknowledged to have been a national disaster and was, along 
with racial conflict, the chief issue of bitter divisiveness which marked 
the late 1960s and early 1970s.°® In a decade of war the United States 
sustained close to 50,000 battle deaths and had spent well over $100 


CR Chapter 9, p. 363, 
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billion in direct war costs during a period of severe domestic strife—and 
had not won its war. 

Perhaps as a convergence of all these factors, and others that would 
be more closely assessed by historians of the future, the beginning of 
the 1970s saw an apparent thaw between the United States and both the 
Soviet Union and China. China was permitted to join the United 
Nations. President Richard Nixon, noted for his anti-Communist posture 
during earlier political years, made a historic first visit to Communist 
China in 1972, presumably opening the door to trade and political 
agreements. During the same year he went to the Soviet Union, after 
which the Soviet Union and the United States entered into a series of 
substantial and unprecedented trade and political agreements, includ- 
ing one on arms limitation. 

However, the rhetoric of antagonism continued, if somewhat abated 
at times: the geopolitical competition remained; the pressing social 
problems around the world were unaffected; and few felt that these 
developments of 1972 guaranteed any genuine or enduring changes in 
the relationships of the large powers. They were, however, a glimpse of 
the best, and hopefully ultimate, possibilities. 


In the United States 


Never before, certainly not in modern times, had the internal temper of 
the American people been so deeply affected by its country’s external 
relations, It was in connection with the Vietnamese war that the phrase 
“restructuring the priorities of America” came into common use. One of 
the resultant impulses was to “turn inward”—toward more concern with 
domestic problems. The bitterness of the disprivileged in America was 
compounded by the fact that so much money was being spent in a 
prolonged military campaign, when more social programs were needed 
at home. At the same time, other Americans were disenchanted by the 
apparent fruitlessness of the costly military campaign. y 
Another impulse was toward the democratization of policy-making. 
One of the problems of modern society, related to the vaunted “aliena- 
tion” of the individual, has to do with the increasing bigness and 
unavailability of government.®® The processes of foreign policy-making, 
in particular, seem far removed from the influence of the individual 
(see Adaptation 26). The Vietnamese war was never “declared, grew 
almost imperceptibly, and was subject to the complaints of many 
elected congressmen that they were unable to influence its course. “Se- 
crecy in government” became an issue in 1971 when The New York 
Times published documents on the Vietnamese war, secured from a 
former government employee, which the Executive Department had 
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classified as “secret.” The courts refused to enjoin the newspapers from 
publishing the material. However, the frustrations involved in relating 
the democratic process to foreign policy mounted. 

But perhaps the single most traumatic event of the war was the so- 
called My Lai massacre which took place, actually in a set of hamlets 
called Son My, of which My Lai was one. Son My, in South Vietnam, 
was entered on the morning of March 16, 1968, by American troops in 
search of enemy guerrillas. Hundreds of unarmed men, women, and 
children were killed by the American troops. When the news began to 
filter out to the American public a year later, the nation was shocked by 
the apparent orders of the company officer to his men to kill every 
civilian in sight, of whatever sex or age, helpless or not. A few soldiers 
refused, in fact, but others complied. President Nixon said to the nation: 
“What appears was certainly a massacre, and under no circumstances 
was it justified.”"® The officer who gave the immediate orders was tried, 
convicted, and imprisoned. Much controversy ensued, There were those 
who felt that responsibility should have been laid in higher places. 
There were those who felt that he had only been “doing his duty in a 
dirty war.” But beyond all this specific controversy, the My Lai mas- 
sacre raised dramatically the basic issue of America’s moral posture in 
the Vietnamese war, and in foreign affairs generally, 

In all, the experience of the Vietnamese war both coincided with 
and helped to promulgate the massive and turmoil-ridden scrutiny that 


Americans began to give to their political and social values and realities 
in the 1960s and 1970s. 
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Adaptations 


If one solution to long-range world peace is the technological 
advancement of underdeveloped global regions, that solution can- 
not be effected simply by pouring massive developmental capital 
into these areas. The cultural problems entangled with tech- 


nological development are illustra 


Adaptation 25, 


ted by Peter B. Hammond in 


Don Martindale, in Adaptation 26, comments on America’s new and 
apparently diminishing posture as the supreme world power, a 
position which the country had presumably attained by the end 
of World War II. He further comments of the effect of America’s 


Position, and of its foreign policy, 


on the internal life of the nation. 


Adaptation 25 Labor Commitment in Developing Areas 


[This is a study of a transfer of 
some 5000 African Mossi of the Upper 
Volta kingdom of Yatenga from their 


Adapted from Peter B. Hammond, 
“Management in Economic Transition,” In 
Wilbert E. Moore and Arnold S. Feldman, 
eds., Labor Commitment and Social 
Change in Developing Areas, New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1960, 
pp. 360-368. 
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Peter B. Hammond 


homeland to the neighboring Sudanese 
Republic to work on a Niger irriga- 
tion project. Under the direction of 
European managers these workers 
were to apply modern agricultural 
techniques to the production of rice 
and cotton. Hammond demonstrates 
that despite the efforts made by the 
planners to reproduce the physical 
setting of Mossi life in the Yatenga, 


they failed to take into account the 
values and beliefs that underlie Mossi 
motivation to work. As a result, man- 
agement did not secure a high 
measure of labor cooperation and 
commitment. The study, while limited 
to the Mossi, suggests the kinds of 
problems that arise when efforts to 
industrialize developing areas are 
not based on an understanding of 
indigenous culture patterns.) 


The traditional way of life of the 
Mossi has been relatively undisturbed 
by European cultural influences. Au- 
thority in Yatenga is divided between 
the representatives of social and of 
supernatural power. Political authority 
in the highly centralized state is 
distributed by the king among his 
ministers, provincial lords, and village 
chiefs. Authority within the Mossi kin- 
ship unit is delegated to the eldest 
male in the patrilineage, who also 
serves as a contact with the ancestral 
spirits. Control over the supernatural 
forces is the prerogative of Earth 
Custodians belonging to lineages 
descended from the original inhabi- 
tants of the region. 

The Mossi is conditioned to per- 
ceive the maintenance of his own 
social, economic, and supernatural 
welfare as dependent on maintaining 
good relations with these various 
centers of social and supernatural 
power. This requires social, economic, 
and ceremonial cooperation with his 
kinsmen, his chief, and the local Earth 
Custodian. Although such coopera- 
tion sometimes results in the neglect 
of his own personal economic en- 
deavor, maintaining a balance among 
his various responsibilities Is both the 
focus of the Mossi's intellectual and 
emotional energies and the source of 
his greatest satisfactions. 

As a consequence of the previous 
cultural conditioning of the Mossi, 
their resettlement at the Niger project 
created problems of readjustment 
with implications beyond mere tech- 
nological adaptation. The workers 
not only had to learn new skills; they 
had to overcome previous condition- 
ing and learn to respond to new 
sources of social, emotional, and 
supernatural security and satisfaction. 

So far the managerial activities 
designed to achieve this adjustment 


of the Mossi labor force have failed. 
The workers do not understand the 
goals of the project; they perform 

the new tasks assigned them mechan- 
ically and without understanding the 
underlying rationale. Maintaining 
balance in their relations with their 
kinsmen and communities at home 
continues in their estimation to be the 
activity most important to their own 
well-being. Management has re- 
sponded largely by increasing punitive 
sanctions against the workers. 

One of the reasons for this failure 
to obtain the full cooperation of the 
Mossi workers is management's 
failure to take the traditional beliefs 
and practices of the Mossi into 
account. 


Settlement of the Labor Force 


Perhaps the first mistake of the Niger 
project management was its decision 
that the labor force should be perma- 
nently settled rather than migrant. 
There is a long tradition of migratory 
labor in West Africa. Since the begin- 
ning of this century, the Mossi have 
journeyed to cities and plantation 
areas to seek work. These journeys 
have become institutionalized as part 
of a young man’s initiation into full 
adulthood. Even those who stay away 
for years send their kinsmen money 
and other gifts frequently as a sort 

of insurance that their interests in 
lineage affairs will be looked out for 
and that their ancestral spirits will 
not forget them. The Mossi do not 
have a tradition of permanent resettle- 
ment outside Yatenga. Historically, 
they have left their homelands 
permanently only as the result of 
ostracism or warfare. Thus permanent 
settlement has probably been inter- 
preted as punishment by the individual 
and by the community. 

In addition, the first Mossi re- 
settled at the project were forcibly 
recruited. Ever since the conquest of 
French West Africa the colonial 
administration had used forced labor. 
By the time the Niger project was 
established, the practice had gained 
an evil reputation among West 
Africans. When the commandants at 
the capital of Yatenga ordered village 
chiefs to select men for labor at the 
Niger project, some of the men who 
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were chosen fled. All those selected 
were to be transported to the project 
with their wives and children and were 
made to understand that they would 
not be permitted to return to their 
homeland. Those who did not escape 
stoically accepted resettlement as a 
punishment. When forced labor was 
abolished throughout the French 
Union in 1944, many of the Mossi 
workers left the project to return to 
their homes in Yatenga. Others 
stayed on because they were in debt 
or because they had become adjusted 
to the satisfactions offered by life at 
the project, but even this was against 
the background of an original resent- 
ment of the forced recruitment. 


Artificial Village Duplication 


Management tried to reproduce the 
structural appearance of Mossi vil- 
lages in Yatenga, where the com- 
pound residence of each lineage is 
enclosed by a wall and located at a 
distance from the others, At the 

Niger project these compound dwell- 
ings each contain a dozen or so 
houses and are separated from one 
another by wide avenues and a central 
Square. In contrast with Yatenga, how- 
ever, the workers living within these 
dwellings are unrelated. Laborers 
coming from different parts of the 
country find themselves housed with 
strangers, as if they were kinsmen. 

In Yatenga the system of authority 
within such a compound dwelling is 
based on kinship. The eldest member 
of the lineage directs the economic 
endeavor of the group and arbitrates 
its conflicts. At the Niger project the 
potential for conflict exists in the 
residences but not the means of arbi- 
tration—reliance on the authority of 
the eldest male within the kinship unit. 
In the absence of spatial separation 
as a means of avoiding conflict, the 
Mossi workers rely on social and 
emotional separation as a substitute, 
To avoid conflict for which they have 
no culturally sanctioned method of 
resolution, laborers and their families 
seek to minimize interaction with 
their neighbors. This pattern of with- 
drawal is an index of management's 
failure to reproduce traditional pat- 
terns of residence by establishing the 
kinship affiliation that made these 
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patterns meaningful and provided 
related social and emotional rewards. 


Artificial Maintenance of 
Traditional Authority 


In establishing an authority system for 
the Mossi villages at the project, 
management again tried to reproduce 
the traditional Mossi institution, but 
did so without regard for its cultural 
meaning. Each village at the project 
has a chief. These chiefs are usually 
selected because of their successful 
adaptation to life at the project and 
their willingness to cooperate with 
management. In some instances those 
chosen are members of noble lineages 
whose rank entitles them to chieftain- 
ship, but this criterion appears sec- 
ondary to their cooperativeness. 

All chiefs at the Niger project 
are equipped by management with the 
formal accoutrements of chieftain- 
ship, but these forms are meaningless 
in the absence of the necessary tradi- 
tional sanctions. Lacking these tradi- 
tional sanctions for their authority, the 
Chiefs receive little support from the 
Mossi villagers and are almost entirely 
dependent on the backing of manage- 
ment. As a result the chiefs often fail 
as arbitrators between management 
and the Mossi labor force. 


Barriers and Distortions 
in Communication 


The semiskilled European technicians 
who work directly with the African 
labor force have a stake in maintaining 
their status over the Mossi workers. 
Consequently, they tend to modify their 
communication with the workers in 
order to assure the security of their 
own economic and social position. 
These supervisors fail to explain to the 
Mossi the rationale behind the new 
Skills they teach him. The tasks the 
Africans perform are broken down so 
as to assure the need for continued 
European supervision, The Mossi is 
simply shown a series of responses or 
motions and required to repeat them 
until they have been “learned.” Those 
who work where agricultural equip- 
ment is repaired are confined to a 

Part of the shop where only one aspect 
of the total operation is performed. As 
the Mossi participate in and compre- 


hend nearly all the activities of which 
their traditional economy is comprised, 
lack of understanding of the rationale 
of their new tasks lessens their satis- 
faction and results in mechanical, un- 
interested, and frequently inefficient 
performance. 

The language difference is a 
further obstacle to communication. 
Nearly all members of the managerial 
group are French-speaking Europeans. 
Only a few Mossi speak sufficient 
French to communicate successfully. 
Scarcely any Europeans at the 
project are able to speak to the Afri- 
cans in their own tongue. The two 
groups also differ in their conception 
of the proper use of speech and 
social interaction. The system of 
communication indigenous to the 
Mossi is characterized by indirectness 
—by circuitousness in approaching 
both the subject of communication 
and its object. In contrast, the system 
of communication imposed by man- 
agement is based on the European 
tradition of directness. The previous 
cultural conditioning of the Mossi 
workers leaves them poorly prepared 
to adjust to this, and their reticence 
is interpreted by management as 
indifference. 

When the Niger project was first 
established, cooperative agricultural 
societies were organized for the 
purpose of facilitating communication, 
but there was nothing in the previous 
cultural experience of the Mossi to 
prepare them for participation in such 
democratic organizations. On the 
contrary, they had been taught never 
to question those in authority directly. 
Because of the strong negative sanc- 
tion placed by their culture on direct- 
ness in communication, they did not 
use these cooperatives to express 
their grievances. Ignorant of the cul- 
tural conditioning involved, manage- 
ment interpreted their behavior as 
apathy. 


Rewards and Punishments 


Finding rewards to which the workers 
will be responsive obviously depends 
on a knowledge of their culturally 
derived value system, but this is 
ignored at the Niger project. Increased 
cash payments for larger yields are 
the principal rewards offered to the 


labor force. This creates a difficult 
budgetary problem for the individual 
worker. 

In Yatenga, a large part of the 
harvest is stored in granaries to pro- 
vide food during the long dry season. 
The contents of a man's granaries 
and those of his kinsmen form the 
basis of his economic security. After 
security is assured, any surplus may 
be sold for cash. The money earned 
in this way is used for the satisfaction 
of personal nonsubsistence wants— 
the purchase of European clothing, 
jewelry for his wives and lovers, a 
bicycle or wristwatch for himself. 
Careful budgeting of this cash income 
is not important to his basic economic 
security. 

The worker is thus ill-prepared 
to solve the budgetary problem he 
faces at the Niger project. In the rice- 
growing sector of the project Mossi 
keep part of the harvest for their own 
consumption; the rest is sold to the 
project management. In the cotton- 
growing areas the entire harvest is 
converted into cash which must be 
used for the purchase of subsistence 
goods. Because his previous experi- 
ence has not taught him to manage 
cash to meet subsistence wants, the 
Mossi is inefficient in the budgeting 
of this money. This is frustrating both 
to him and to the members of his 
household. The younger members of 
the family are frequently resentful at 
receiving what they consider an un- 
equal share of the profits. Thus the 
cash offered by management as an 
inducement to greater production and 
deeper commitment frequently has 
the opposite effect. 

After 10 years of successful, 
debt-free cultivation, the Mossi farmer 
may earn the right to permanent pro- 
prietorship of his land. This might 
serve as a more effective inducement 
to laborers if they understood the 
requirement. But the system of charges 
for mechanized cultivation, for seed, 
and for the transport and processing of 
their crop, combined with a system 
of fines, is confusing to them. Fre- 
quently they are deeply in debt without 
being aware of it. 

Many farmers do not understand 
why they have not been granted 
proprietorship of their lands and are 
resentful. Others believe they have 
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received this right, having been re- 
moved from their land without explana- 
tion. This of course has increased their 
frustration in trying to secure their 
economic well-being within a system 
they do not comprehend. In response, 
the frustrated Mossi farmers tend to 
refocus their interest on the tradi- 
tional source of their economic 
security, the maintenance of good 
relations with their kinsmen in Yatenga. 


Cultural Changes 


When the Mossi were first resettled at 
the Niger irrigation project, authority 
within each household was vested in 
its eldest male member in accordance 
with Mossi tradition. With time, how- 
ever, the younger members of house- 
holds, especially those born at the 
Niger project, have grown restive 
under this control. They are more 
efficient than their elders both in 
learning the new techniques required 
and in communicating with the French- 
speaking managers. Consequently 
they believe they should be granted 
land of their own and given freedom 
from economic dependence on their 
elders. Adherence to the original 
authority system requires the younger 
members to cooperate with their 
elders in maintaining good relations 
with their kinsmen in Yatenga. They 
must send a portion of the payment 
they receive for their crop to Yatenga. 
Many young people at the project have 
not been conditioned to regard their 
elders in Yatenga as the principal 
source of security, and therefore 
resent being required to share their 
earnings with kinsmen whom they may 
never have seen. 

Management does not understand 
that this system of authority is no 
longer functional. By continuing to 
delegate authority to the eldest and 
least adaptive members of the Mossi 
community, management fails to 
satisfy the younger workers’ emer- 
gent desire for a larger share in the 
control of their own economic destiny. 
Because of the artificial maintenance 
of the traditional system of authority, 
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many young men become discouraged 
about making a permanent identifica- 
tion with the project. Consequently, 
they also come to make increasingly 
mechanical responses to their as- 
signed task. In other words, manage- 
ment has failed not only to under- 
stand the traditional cultural life of 
the Mossi but also to recognize the 
cultural changes that have taken 
place in the Niger project itself. 


In newly developing areas, the 
most significant cultural difference 
separating management from labor 
force is frequently nothing less pro- 
found than the differing sources from 
which the two groups derive their 
basic social, economic, and super- 
natural security. Each expects the 
other to behave as if it shared in the 
perception of the proper source of this 
security and is frustrated to the extent 
that this is not so, Management 
must recognize this difference, not 
so that it may alter the satisfactions 
it offers the workers but in order to 
comprehend the cultural aspects of 
the problem of relearning involved in 
achieving labor commitment. 

It is not realistic to expect man- 
agement to refrain from action until it 
has examined all the cultural differ- 
ences between it and the labor force. 
But management should accept the 
possibility of their existence and 
maintain adequate channels of com- 
munication so that the nature of the 
differences may become known. Once 
they are identified, reappraisal— 
derived from and dependent on 
Organizatonal flexblity—provides 
the means of responding to them. 

To achieve labor commitment, 
management must ultimately provide 
the indigenous labor force with a 
Substitute for their traditional sources 
of security. This cannot be done by 
the successful teaching of new skills 
or by physical adaptation to a new 
habitat. The problem is one of reas- 
surance, of positive demonstration that 
the new enterprise offers the labor 


force an equally certain source of 
security. 


Adaptation 26 America’s Moral and Ethical Stature Abroad 


Always central to world opinion about 
America is the fact that she belongs 
to those rare societies destined to be 
foremost world powers in their time. 
She is like England in the nineteenth 
century, France in the eighteenth 
century, and Rome in the Hellenistic 
world. America’s world ascendancy, 
like that of ascendant societies before 
her, can only be for a time, and be- 
cause all things move with greater 
velocity down the steep canyons of 
history, her tenure will be for shorter 
than that of earlier world powers. 

A number of consequences which 
flow from America’s world ascendancy 
have bearing upon her moral au- 
thority. She is automatically a major 
focal point of world tensions and is 
inevitably dedicated to maintaining the 
international status quo. In the long 
run, this is always futile. World- 
ascendant powers normally seek to 
maintain peace, but tend to be trapped 
in brushfire wars and incidents (the 
Berlin airlift, the Korean war, the Viet- 
nam war). The very act of forming 
various nations into a power bloc to 
maintain the status quo is itself a 
motive for the formation of counter- 
vailing blocs of those nations outside, 
hence the capitalist-Communist- 
neutralist division of the world. Military 
aid and technical assistance tend to 
be extended to other nations on the 
basis of forestalling real or imagined 
threats of communism, giving some 
foreign aid the property of blackmail 
by cynical operators (who use the 
threat of avoiding communism to 
obtain it), while some of the genuine 
friends of America go unrewarded. It 
is almost impossible for world- 
ascendant powers to avoid arms races 
with their rivals—automatically, in 
the name of deterrence, stockpiling 
for more devastating wars. Meanwhile, 
the drain upon people and resources 
of such international operations with- 
draws imagination, energy, and re- 
sources from internal problems and, 
as always, results in settling the guns- 
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versus-butter decision in favor of guns. 

America’s moral authority abroad 
involves, in the first place, how her 
representatives behave in these vari- 
ous situations. If they attempt to main- 
tain the international status quo, they 
are denounced as forces for reaction. 
If they attempt to anticipate the course 
of change, they are trouble-makers or 
revolutionaries. If they do not act, they 
are shunting aside moral and ethical 
responsibility. But any action at all will 
tend to be construed as self-interest. 
Because assistance extended to other 
nations will not affect all equally, those 
not assisted will emit loud cries of 
immorality, while those aided will not 
necessarily attribute it to ethical or 
moral motives, but to attempts to win 
their allegiances in the conflict of 
power blocs. Members of the neutralist 
bloc of nations are often inclined to 
seek assistance from both of the major 
power blocs. 

A contemporary Machiavellian 
observing such phenomena would 
probably observe that the moral au- 
thority of a nation is always, at best, a 
temporary condition of world opinion 
(so far as this has any meaning), that 
such authority ts always largely con- 
trived, and that it is far more important 
for a world power to seem moral than 
to be hampered by actually behaving 
morally. 


Moral Authority, Nationalism, 
and Warfare 


A number of additional sources of 
ambiguity in “America’s Moral and 
Ethical Stature Abroad” come into 
view when we examine the status of 
the nation as the distinctive com- 
munity of modern times and the place 
of its most significant institution, war. 
The nation-state seems to be both at 
the point of its greatest proliferation 
(for never was the entire world more 
completely engaged in crystallizing 
into new nations) and also as its sunset 
period (the nation-state is retrogres- 
sive in the area of its origin, Western 
Europe). Although Charles de Gaulle 
has manipulated French nationalism 
with the energy of a Merovingian 
strayed into the twentieth century, an 
increasing number of observers realize 
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that the hope for Europe lies in the for- 
mation of a viable transnational Euro- 
pean community. 

The modern state is usually de- 
fined as the institution able to maintain 
a monopoly over the use of force in an 
area. The modern nation is generally 
viewed as a community of sufficient 
integrity to sustain a state of its own. 
The modern notion of sovereignty 
arose in the course of the nation- 
state's legitimation of its monopoly of 
violence in its territory. Since Clause- 
witz defined war as the continuation 
of state politics by other means, it has 
been clearly recognized that warfare 
(contemporary style) is an institution 
of the nation-state. However, war, as 
an institution of the modern state, is 
spinning out of control, for while the 
notion of sovereignty implies that any 
state has the right to resort to war to 
defend her territorial integrity, the 

major wars of the present world are 
transnational. Thus, in the critical 
institution of warfare, power and re- 
sponsibility are separated, turning the 
war game into an increasingly irra- 
tional gamble. 

The status of nationalism and 
warfare in the contemporary world 
adds to America’s dilemmas in her 
international commitments. If she 
operates to preserve nationalism, she 
is supporting the primary form of con- 
temporary tribalism. If she acts to 
liquidate it, she is undermining the 
very system that brought her to world- 
ascendancy. If she acts responsibly 
in terms of the course of nationalism 
in the world, she will treat it as a 
Progressive force (here a force is 
taken to be progressive when it 
Creates a large peace group) in former 
colonial areas of the world, but as a 
retrogressive force in the Western 
world where it originated. 

However, while nationalism is 
dying in the area of its origin, it is still 
the strongest force in the area, 
Though it is progressive in the former 
colonial areas, it is still weak com- 
pared to a variety of other social con- 
figurations. Hence in dealing with the 
realities of power, the formulators of 
American policy tend to operate ina 
framework of nationalism with respect 

to the major power blocs, and to dis- 
regard it in the areas where the power 
blocs are in contact: dividing East and 
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West Germany, North and South 
Korea, North and South Vietnam. 
Ironically, this is to preserve national- 
ism in the area where it is unprogres- 
sive, but to operate contrary to it in 
areas where it still has progressive 
significance. Such activity is hardly 
calculated to elicit moral and ethical 
approval from thinking persons around 
the world. 


America’s Moral Authority and 
Her Internal Problems 


At the threshold of the nineteenth 
century, Immanuel Kant observed that 
the problems of achieving a just civil 
constitution and international peace 
were inseparable, The basis for Kant's 
linkage of internal and external affairs 
was the familiar eighteenth-century 
observation that military expediency 
was a typical rationalization used by 
rulers of states for the perpetuation of 
all sorts of internal injustices. While 
conquest by a foreign power can 
result in a tragic loss of freedom, the 
rationalists observed that when war is 
the game, the individual loses, no 
matter which nation wins. 

Once nationalism arose in Western 
Europe and proved to be the most 
effective configuration of social power 
in the world, other nations appeared, 
in a kind of crystallization process. 
Only by assuming national form could 
other people counter the influence of 
nations already in existence, However, 
this meant that, although nation- 
formation started with different ma- 
terials, the end-result was the same: 

a breakdown of local forms, and their 
resynthesis into the new unity of the 
nation. 

Nation-formation alters radically 
the relation of the individual to the 
collective. The capacity of an indi- 
vidual to control his destiny rests 
largely on the existence of vital local 
forms. The power of a nation rests in 
considerable measure upon the prev- 
alence of national institutions over 
local institutions. It is not easy to 
maintain a happy balance between 
individuality—and the vital local forms 
which sustain it—and national integra- 
tions of power. Modern Critics have 
seen the essence of totalitarianism 
as the final breakdown of local forms, 
the atomization of individuals, and the 


co-ordination of all forces into the 
national political system. However, 
when this happens, the connection 
between the individual and the whole 
is severed, and the masses are in- 
creasingly manipulated from the 
outside. 

The mobilization of resources on 
a national level to meet internal crises 
such as depression or natural catas- 
trophes may strengthen the national, 
as opposed to local, forces, but never 
to the degree accomplished by ex- 
ternal crises such as wars. Wars gear 
the entire economy to military require- 
ments, organize its scientific re- 
sources to the same end, and enor- 
mously expand the police and tax 
powers of the national government in 
an ever expanding cycle. Wars leave 
national institutions permanently 
strengthened and local institutions 
weakened. 

The United States has not been 
free from the tendency of national life 
to polarize between the opposing 
tendencies toward totalitarianism and 
anarchistic localism, the former creat- 
ing a powerful national system but 
tending to alienate the individual, and 
the latter permitting a high level of 
integration between individuals and 
their immediate groups, but resulting 
in a relatively incoherent national con- 
dition. 

In the course of the intersection 
of national with local interests, it is 
quite easy to set up conditions that 
make democratic governments im- 
possible. So, for example, increasingly, 
matters involving national security are 
classified as secret and are withheld 
from the public that pays for them. 

It is extraordinarily tempting for a 

wide variety of administrative agencies 
to invoke the same prerogative as a 
matter of expediency. Along with the 
selective concealment of factual situa- 
tions and policy decisions, there isa 
constant tendency to offer outright 
misinformation to the public. The 
confidence of the general citizen in 

the government is shaken when he 
comes to think of the information that 
he obtains in terms of “credibility 
gaps.” He is dismayed when he 
realizes that all sorts of matters are 
deliberately withheld from him, as 
matters of national security, when 
there is strong evidence that they are 


thoroughly known at the same time to 
various foreign powers against whom, 
presumably in theory, they are di- 
rected. The average citizen may 
wonder who is the enemy. 

As the division between the na- 
tional structure and the average citizen 
widens, there is strong temptation for 
the administration to forget one of the 
most elementary political lessons: that 
one cannot run an unpopular war with 
a conscript army in a democracy with- 
out corrupting the democracy. As the 
Vietnam war has developed, the 
possibility has increasingly presented 
itself for numbers of young men to 
view the intention to avoid military 
service as a form of higher morality. 
At the same time, authentic heroism 
in the Vietnam conflict and the 
sacrifices of families who have lost 
members to the war seem diminished 
in significance by the fact that they 
were in behalf of a war which many of 
their countrymen hold to be immoral. 
When the harried taxpayer faces tax 
increases to restrain war induced 
inflationary trends and contemplates 
the fact that more than a hundred 
billion dollars have been spent on the 
war . . ., he can be expected to 
speculate whether there are not more 
worthy projects on which to spend 
tax dollars. 

All such phenomena have bearing 
upon the standing of America in the 
minds of other nationals. Inasmuch as 
America is the richest nation on earth, 
and the single most powerful one, 
other nationals are more than usually 
inclined both to envy the affluence of 
its citizens and to evaluate the 
American way of life as a possible set 
of objectives to be achieved for 
themselves. As the single most power- 
ful nation-state in the contemporary 
world, America tends to be held 
responsible for world problems by 
other nationals, whether or not she 
is responsible. Meanwhile, it is charac- 
teristic of other nationals to envy the 
American standard of living while 
denouncing Americans for materialism 
and attributing their living standard 
to exploitation. When Americans have 
problems with racial and other minori- 
ties, their way of life is often de- 
nounced as a fraud by nationals who 
have equivalent or more serious 
problems at home. Though all modern 
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nations represent a growth of national 
at the expense of local institutions, 
there is usually little inclination by 
other nationals to see America’s 
internal problems as a variation of 
their own. Needless to say, there are 
nationals who do not always turn 
America's power, affluence, and in- 
ternal problems into negative esti- 
mates, just as there are American 
observers of other national groups 
who view the strengths and weak- 
nesses cf those nations in sympathetic 
perspective. 

In all this, one thing is clear 
enough. As long as American policy- 
makers are tempted to set themselves 
up as house mother to the world, they 
should expect to be denounced for 
every major unsolved problem at 
home. 


Science, Technology, and 
World Society 


America’s claim to world leadership 
is inseparable from the development 
of her science and technology. Late- 
comers to the competition for scien- 
tific-technical know-how are in a 
position to take over only the most 
advanced stages of development 
without having to undergo the costly 
process by which it was achieved or 
being burdened by a largely obsolete 
industrial plant representing far too 
great an investment to be scrapped. 
The way in which Germany in the 
nineteenth and Japan in the twentieth 
century started far behind but rapidly 
drew abreast of the most technically 
advanced societies is symptomatic, 
Hence, Americans would be foolish to 
Presume that they will long maintain 
a sclentific-technological advantage. 

There are two aspects of the 
science-technology complex which 
appear ominous so long as the state 
of world society is determined by 
national competition. Economies rest- 
ing on scientific technology make 
enormous demands on natural re- 
sources. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that when all nations of 
the world raise their level of con- 
sumption of natural resources to the 
American rate, the world competition 
will become explosive. 

Secondly, with the development 
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of atomic matter, modern science and 
technology are creating things which 
they cannot destroy, and the possi- 
bility is at hand for a nation to wipe 
itself, and all other higher forms of 
life, off the face of the earth, merely 
in the course of testing atomic 
weapons. Moreover, so long as na- 
tional competition determines the 
state of world society, atomic 
weapons will continue to be made 
and stockpiled, no matter how many 
nonproliferation treaties are signed 
by the nations already possessing 
atomic weapons. Thus, while world 
competition for natural resources 
could provide more explosive situa- 
tions, the diffusion of atomic weapons 
could permit even the minor nations to 
ignite the conflict that blasts the world 
to a rind. 

The United States has done much 
to increase the development of 
science and technology in a frame- 
work of nationalism, and virtually 
nothing to utilize science and tech- 
nology to develop a transnational 
world community. 


How to Court the Good Opinion 
of Mankind 


It is utopian to expect the wielders 

of power In America to look beyond 
the expediency of the moment and to 
act in the humble knowledge that the 
world we know will shortly be wiped 
away. But in that unlikely contingency 
it would appear that any statesman 
seriously wishing to court the good 
opinion of mankind, must take as his 
Premises: that nationalism is the 
Primary source of the most critical and 
external probiems of the contemporary 
world; that warfare has increasingly 
anomalous standing since all major 
wars are transitional; and that the 
continued development of science and 
technology in a framework of national- 
ism can only be a source of mounting 
tension and of increasingly dangerous 
destructive potential. The ultimate 
Problems of the world at present are 
the complete reconstruction of local 
Society to provide institutions ade- 
quate to the problems of contemporary 
life and responsive to individual needs 
and the formation of a genuine world 
community, 
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and women’s status, 405, 415-429 
Family life 
and aged, 84-85 
of blacks, 423 
and neighborhood influences, 22 
new concepts of, 415-416 
new patterns of, 416-418 
role of, 20 
Family size 
and education, 9, 10 
of marginal workers, 45 
and poverty, 48 
Family structure 
changes in, 427, 440-441 
and poverty, 38, 54, 55 
and socialization of children, 426-427 
solutions for, 428-429 
and technological reproduction, 436- 
437 
Farm population, changes in, 9 
FBI, 259, 262 
Federal government 
and action against discrimination, 
170-171 
and alternative schools proposal, 375- 
376 
and civil rights, 149-152 
and discrimination against women, 
409—410 
food programs of, 58-59 
and foreign aid, 459—460 
and health expenditures, 65, 69 
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Federal government (Continued) 
and highway construction, 226 
and housing programs, 59 
and insurance for aged, 87-88 
and poverty problem, 49-53 
and private employment discrimina- 
tion, 152-154 
and public discrimination, 157-162 
and urban housing problems, 210-215 
and water pollution, 221 
and women’s rights, 406-407 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA), 
211-212 
Federal Public Assistance Program, 73 
Food production, in underdeveloped 
areas, 453, 457—460 
Food programs, 58-59 
Foreign policy 
individual attitudes toward, 229 
and underdeveloped nations, 471-474 
and Vietnamese war, 463-464 
Forest Hills issue, 161-162 
Free speech movement, 364, 365 
Frustration-aggression theory, 140-141 


Gambling, 266, 273 
Gang direction, 334-335 
Gay Liberation Front, 281 
Ghettoes. See Housing discrimination 
Government. See also Federal govern- 
ment 
and the individual, 229-930 
Great Depression, 9-10, 44, 231 
Group differences, 115-116 
Group prejudice, 111-113 
Guaranteed annual income, 51-53, 102- 
104 
and AFDC families, 61 
for aged, 89 


Health, 64-65 
and aging, 83-84 
and air pollution, 216-217 
and marihuana use, 303-304 
and medical research, 66 
and pollution, 196 
and population explosion, 449 
and water pollution, 221 
Health plans, 70-73 
Heroin, 284. See also Drug use 
Higher education. See also Campus pro- 
test movement; Campus reform; 
College education 
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and affirmative action programs, 154 
problems of, 377-378 
Hippie culture, 362, 383 
Homosexuality, 16, 281-282 
Housing, 59. See also Housing discrimi- 
nation; Urban housing 
for aged, 90 
and poverty, 95-96 
urban, 195 
Housing discrimination, 129-130, 155- 
156, 209-210 


Immigration to United States, 13 
Income. See also Social class 
of American Indians, 136 
changes in, 8 
and divorce rates, 420—421 
and family structure, 57 
and health, 65, 69 
of marginal workers, 44-45 
and race, 123, 124-128 
and urban housing, 195 
and victimization by violent crime, 


of women, 407-408 
Individual, and individuality 

and the government, 229-230 

and leisure, 231-232 

loss of, 232-935 

vs. Puritan ethic, 365-366 

relations to work, 230-231 

vs. technology, 364-365 
Industrialization 

and air pollution, 217-218 

and family life, 417 

impact on individual, 249-247 

and prejudice, 142-143 

and social mobility, 12 

and social problems, 8-9 

and urbanization, 11, 200-202 

and water pollution, 220-221 

and world social problems, 453-456 
Integration, See Housing discrimination; 


School desegregation 
Intergroup conflict, See Racial vio- 
lence 


IQ tests, 74, 330-331 


Japanese Americans, evacuation of, 136- 
137 

“Jewish conspiracy,” 139 

Jews. See American Jews 

Job Corps, 46 


Juvenile court, 336-337 
Juvenile delinquency. See Delinquency 


Kefauver Committee, 266, 267 
Kent State University, 362 
Ku Klux Klan, 118, 143, 170 


Labor force 
commitment, 466-470 
participation of women in, 405, 406, 
408, 409 
Labor unions, 231 
Latinos. See Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans 
Law. See also Crime; Law enforcement; 
Legal equality 
and abortion, 413-414 
and delinquency, 311-314 
and disability, 73-74 
and drug use, 283-284 
and governmental action on civil 
rights, 149-152 
and marginal worker, 46-47 
and public discrimination, 157-162 
and social problems, 25-26 
Law enforcement, 274 
Legal equality, 8, 90-91, 121, 231-232, 
406-411 
Life expectancy, 65 
of American Indians, 136 
Life styles 
of cities, 228-235 
of youth, 365-366 
Lynching, 115, 120, 136 


Mafia, 268 
Malnutrition 
and population explosion, 444-445 
and poverty, 33-34 
Managed economy, 49-50 
Manpower training programs, 46—47 
Marginal workers, 32 
characteristics of, 42-45 
Mexican American, 134 
and poverty, 37 
program for, 45-53 
Marginality. See also Marginal workers 
and pollution, 249 
of youth, 363-364 
Marihuana, and social policy, 304-307 
Marriage. See also Divorce; Family 
structure 


attitude of Women’s Liberation move- 
ment toward, 413 
and social change, 438-442 
Mass media 
and delinquency, 322-323 
and leisure activities, 232 
and political opinion, 233-234 
and public opinion, 229-230 
and transmission of values, 21 
Mass society, 228-235 
Medical Assistance Program, 72-73 
Medical care, 67-70 
for aged, 89-90 
and poverty, 95 
and mental illness, 81 
Medical research, 65, 66 
Medicare program, 72-73, 90 
Mental disability. See Emotional dis- 
ability 
Mental hospitals, 80 
Mental retardation, 74-75, 78-79 
Methadone programs, 285 
Mexican Americans, 
against, 134-135 
Middle-class children 
and delinquency, 350-354 
and learning, 373 
Minimum wage, 48 
Minorities. See American Indians; Ameri- 
can Jews; Asian Americans; Black 


discrimination 


Americans; Mexican Americans; 
Puerto Ricans 
Mobility, 11-12 


Model Cities programs, 214-215, 235 
Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott, 
163-164 
Morality, “victimless” crimes against, 
280-286 
Mortality rates 
of American Indian infants, 136 
and world population, 452-453 
My Lai massacre, 287, 464 


National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, 110-111, 113-114 

Native Americans, See American Indians 

Negative income tax, 101 

Neighborhood, influence of, 21-22 

Neighborhood Youth Corps, 46 

New leftists, 382-383 

“New Town,” 204-205 

Newspapers, 229-230 

Noise pollution, 224 
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Nonviolent resistance, 163-164 
Nuclear weapons, 447-448 
Nutrition, and poverty, 94-95 


Occupation 
and divorce rates, 420-421 
and race, 123, 124 
of women, 408, 409 
Old Age Assistance program, 54, 89 


Parole, 278-279 
prediction of success and failure of, 
297-302 
Peer groups 
and delinquency, 328-329, 353 
influence of, 22 
Pensions, for aged, 89 
Personal prejudice, 114-115 
Personality disorders, 77-78. See also 
Psychological factors 
and crime, 258 
and delinquency, 318-319, 329 
Pesticides, and pollution, 222 
Physicians, shortages of, 67-69 
Police, 274, 335 
Political crimes, 287-288 
Political equality, and women, 406-407, 
408, 410-411 
Political opinion, and mass media, 233- 
234 
Political power 
and decentralization, 235 
and poverty, 106-108 
Pollution. See also Air pollution; Noise 
pollution; Water pollution 
and changing consumption patterns, 
222-223 
in cities, 196 
as economic problem, 248-253 
and solid waste disposal, 223-294 
solutions for, 252-253 
as world problem, 456-457 
Population. See also Population explo- 
sion; Population patterns 
black, 117, 118, 119 
of ghettoes, 209-210 
heterogeneity of, 12-13 
Puerto Rican, 135 
redistribution of, 204-205 
Spanish-speaking, 133 
suburban, 197 
urban, 194 
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Population explosion, 444-445, 449-453 
and in@ustrialization of underdevel- 
oped areas, 457-460 
and social problems, 9-11 
Population patterns, in cities, 201-203 
Pornography, 282-283 
Poverty. See also Unemployable poor: 
War on poverty 
and AFDC families, 54-58 
and black protest, 113-114 
and changing expectations, 40-42 
and criminality, 271 
definitions of, 98-101 
and delinquency, 323, 325-328 
and distribution of wealth, 98 
and education, 105-106 
extent of, 33-35 
and family structure, 130-131 
and government programs, 58-61 
group approach to, 106 
and guaranteed annual income, 51- 
53, 102-104 
and health services, 69 
and housing, 95-96, 161 
incidence of, 35, 36, 37-38 
and life style, 96-97 
and marginal worker, 42-53 
and medical care, 95 
and mental retardation, 78 
and nutrition, 94-95 
by occupational groups, 38 
and Puerto Ricans, 135-136 
and race, 124-196 
reduction of, 94 
risk factors, 32 
solutions for, 101-102 
status of, 94, 98-102 
and urban ghettoes, 209-210 
Predelinquents, identification and treat- 
ment program for, 342-349 
Preferential hiring, 153-154 
Prejudice. See also Discrimination; 
Group prejudice; Racial violence; 
Stereotypes 
and behavior, 174-179 
against blacks. See Black Americans 
causes of, 174-179 
changes in, 170-171 
and education, 166-169 
and “flight to suburbs,” 203 
and group differences, 115-116 
and law and governmental action, 
149-152 


manifestations of, 114-115 
and personality factors, 140-142 
and social factors, 142-144 
as social problem, 6 
techniques for reduction of, 148 
and youth, 384 
Prisons, 277-279. See also Correction 
institutions 
Private prejudice, and law, 151 
Probation, 278-279, 338-339 
Productivity 
and human relations, 244-245 
increases in, 8 
of marginal workers, 45-47 
and poverty, 49-50 
Property taxes, 203-204 
Prostitution, 266, 280-281 
Protestants, and divorce, 422423 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 138-139 
Psychological factors 
and aged, 85-86 
and changes in family life, 417-418 
and guaranteed annual income, 52- 
53, 103-104 
and marginal workers, 43 
and marihuana use, 303-305 
and middle-class delinquency, 350- 
354 
and poverty, 40-41, 96-97 
and prejudice, 140-142 
and social problems, 19-21 
and urban problems, 238-242 
Psychotherapy, 79-80 
Public accommodations, discrimination 
in, 130, 164-165 
Public housing, 184, 212-213 
discrimination in, 161-162 
Public opinion S 
and pornography, 282 
and student protests, 383-384 
Public order, See Crime; Delinquency; 
Deviant behavior; Violence 
Puerto Ricans, discrimination against, 
135-136 
Puritan ethic, vs, the individual, 365- 
366 


Race. See also Prejudice; Racial violence 
and crime, 263-264 
and delinquency, 331 
and educational expenditures per 
pupil, 127 
of marginal workers, 45 


and poverty, 37-38, 42, 43, 54, 55 
and urban ghettoes, 209-210 
and urban problems, 194 
Race riots, 120 
Racial violence 
against blacks, 120 
in armed forces, 158 
causes of, 110-114 
and school desegregation, 158-161 
as solution for discrimination, 165- 
166 
Racketeering, 266-267 
Recreation, in cities, 186-197, 332-333 
Recycling, 223-224 
Religion 
and delinquency prevention, 332 
and divorce, 422—423 
Rent supplement program, 213-214 
Reproduction, and new technology, 431- 
437 
Residential group centers, 338 
Rising expectations, 40-42, 454-456 
and health and medical services, 64 
and pollution, 220 
and poverty, 60 
and prejudice, 113 
Risk factors 
and crime, 258 
and delinquency, 321-331 
and mental illness, 82 
and social problems, 20-21 


School desegregation, 374-375 
and racial violence, 158-161 
Supreme Court decision on, 185-188 
School problems 
and equal educational opportunity 
concept, 370-372, 388-395 
financing of, 377-378 
social role of, 368 
School system. See also Education 
and alternative schools proposal, 375- 
376 
and compensatory education pro- 
posals, 373-374 
community control of, 235 
and decentralization and community 
control, 376-377 
and delinquency, 330-331 
effectiveness of, 368-370 
Seneca Falls convention, 406-407, 412 
“Separate but equal” doctrine, 126-129 
Service crime, 281 
“Sexist” stereotypes, 411 
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Sexual behavior, deviant, 280-283 
Sexual relations 
attitudes toward, 412-415 
and technological reproduction, 437 
and women’s rights, 412-415 
Sit-ins, 164-165 
Slums, 209, 214-215. See also Housing 
discrimination 
as delinquency areas, 323-324 
and federal legislation, 210-215 
and public housing, 213 
Social action 
and citizens’ associations, 24-25 
and legislation, 25-26 
Social change 
attitudes toward, 13 
and conflict, 2 
and marriage, 438-442 
and prejudice, 142-144 
and social problems, 7-14 
and women, 404—405 
Social class 
and delinquency, 325-328 
and unequal educational opportunity, 
871-372 
Social control 
and civil disobedience, 287, 290-297 
and conventional crime, 310 
and delinquency, 272-273, 320-321 
and social disorganization, 15 
Social disorganization, 14-19, 321 
and crime, 258 
and marginal worker, 43 
Social mobility, and marriage, 438-439 
Social problems. See also World social 
problems; and under individual 
oc ona ne Deviant behavior; 
overty; Prejudice 
absence of, 4 ; 
causes of, 7-20 
defined, 2-4 
and direct action, 26 
and education, 26-27 
and family influences, 23-24 
and industrialization, 8-9 
interrelationships of, 29-30 
and neighborhood influences, 21-22 
objective measurement of, 4-6 
and peer group influences, 22 
and population changes, 9-11 
and prejudice, 142-144 
and psychological factors, 19-21 
and role of citizen, 27-29 
and social disorganization, 14-19 
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and society at large, 21 
solutions to, 24-29 
subjective measurement of, 6-7 
and urbanization, 11 
Social welfare 
expenditures on, 38, 39 
and urban design, 225 
Socialization 
and alternatives to family, 429 
and family function, 426-427 
Solid waste disposal, 223-224 
Spanish-speaking Americans, 133-136 
Standard of living 
changes in, 8-9, 34-35 
of poor, 94-97 
States rights, and discrimination, 149- 
151 


Status 
of aged, 85-86 
and prejudice, 143 
of women. See Women’s status 
of youth, 363 
Stereotypes. See also “Sexist” stereo- 


types 
and prejudice, 174-175 
Subcultures, 17-18, 43, 77, 280 
Suburbs, 203, 205, 228, 235 
Suicide rates, 82 


Taxation, 203-206 
Technology 
and displacement of workers, 247 
and reproduction, 431-437 
Television. See Mass media 
Transportatio 1 problems, 195-196, 226- 
gas i 


Treason and espionage, 286 
(i 


Underdeveloped nations 
E Y toward United States, 471- 
industrialization of, 453-456, 457-460 
and labor problems, 466-470 
Unemployment, 43-44 
= oe income concept, 102- 


insurance, 48 
United States 
and desegregation, 157-158 
drug use in, 284 
United States economy 
and housing, 208 
and poverty programs, 49-51 
and unemployment, 102-103 


United States government. See Federal 
government 
United States Supreme Court 
and civil rights, 149-151 
and housing discrimination, 155-156 
and job discrimination, 188-191 
and juvenile offenders, 337, 354-360 
and police powers, 274 
and pornography, 282 
and school desegregation, 126-128, 
158-159, 170, 173, 185-188, 374 
and voting rights, 121 
and women’s rights, 406 
Unskilled workers, 12. See also Marginal 
workers 
Urban design, 224-225 
Urban housing 
cost of, 208, 210 
and overall housing supply, 206-207 
as slums, 209 
substandard, 207-208 
Urban problems. See also Crime; De- 
viant behavior; Pollution; Urban 
housing 
and changes in taxation and political 
structure, 205-206 
and community, 228-235 
financial, 203-204 
and integration of metropolitan area, 
205 
and management problems, 195-197 
and population redistribution pro- 
posals, 204-205 
psychological aspects of, 238-242 
race-connected, 194 n 
and suburban population, 197 
of transportation, 226-228 
Urban Renewal Progra), 214-215, 235 
Urbanization 
of black Americans, 118-119 
causes of, 198-203 
and family life, 416-417 
and social problems, 11 
and world social problems, 453-456 


Values 
and delinquency, 322 
and social class, 325-326 
of youth, 364 

Venereal disease, 281 

Vietnam War, 462, 463-464 
attitudes toward, 383-384 
and civil disobedience, 286-287 
and youth protest, 366 


Violence, See also Crime; Racial vio- 
lence; Youth protest 
and “crime in the streets,” 260-263 
and delinquency, 317-318 
on television, 322-323 
Voting rights, 121, 122, 123, 162, 165, 
367 


Voucher system, 375-376 


War, 447-448, 461-463, See also Viet- 
nam war 
War on poverty, 47, 60-61, 93, 98-99, 
101, 104-108 
Water pollution, 220-222 
Watts riot, 110, 165, 166 
Welfare. See AFDC families; Aged; De- 
pendency; Disabled 
Women’s Liberation movement, 405. 
See also Women’s status 
and family alternatives, 429 
historical background, 406-407 
and sexuality, 412-415 
Women’s status, 140, 404. See also Di- 
vorce; Family life; Family struc- 
ture; Marriage 
and economic and educational dis- 
crimination, 407-408 
and political and legal equality, 405- 
407 


and sexuality, 412-415 
and social change, 404-405 
Work, youth attitudes toward, 365, 384- 
388 
Work incentives, 58 
Workers, See also Marginal workers 
and cultural problems, 466-470 
problems of, 242-247 
World social problems 
causes of, 448-457 
and industrialization, 453-460 
and nuclear weapons, 447-448 
and population explosion, 444-445, 
449-453 
and prevention of conflict, 461-463 
and rising expectations, 445-446 
and U.S. image abroad, 471-474 


Youth. See also Youth culture; Youth 
problems; Youth protest 
in developing countries, 455-456 
discrimination against, 140 
and drug use, 283-284 
and Job Corps, 46 


Youth (Continued) 
problems of, 10-11 
and quest for community, 235 
Youth culture, 363 
and loss of family function, 427 
types of, 380-384 


Youth problems 

alienation, 363-367, 384-388 

and generation gap, 380-384 

and school system. See School system 
Youth protest, 362-367, 383-384 
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